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LANGUAGE AND MEANING 

A CRITICAL SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 

AND PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE AND A DEFENCE 
OF THE SOCIAL- AFFECTIVE CONCEPT OF MEANING 

By 

S. K. Bose, M.Sc., M.A. 

Psychology Department, Calcutta University. 

Introduction 

Thinkers in all times have been more or less interested in 
the study of language in its different aspects. Following a spell 
of strenuous philological work towards the end of the 19th 
century philosophers appeared to have reached a state of compla- 
cence believing that the major problems in the study of language 
had been solved. Soon after, however, three different forces 
operating in different fields brought about disillusion. The 
work of naturalists (including pragmatists and behaviourists), 
logical positivists and Kultur-idealists pointed to unexplored 
regions in the recent past and opened new paths of approach. 
As a consequence philosophers have been forced to take up again 
the problems of language in right earnest. This time they have 
found trusted allies in psychologists and p.sycho-analysts whose 
researches are proving valuable aids to the proper understanding 
of the form and import of language. 

Various problems connected with language are being pursued 
so assiduously at the present moment that a survey of the 
published books and articles in different languages will appal any 
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casual enquirer. Some nine years back a reviewer prophesied 
that language would bid fair to become a topic of first-rate 
importance and would be the “ fighting zone ” of philosophy. 
How literally right he was, would be evident from the fact that 
within a decade there have been published over two hundred 
books and articles discussing purely psychological and philo- 
sophical problems, besides nearly three hundred others dealing 
with researches in experimental phonetics, speech-pathology and 
language-learning.. As to the second part of the prophecy 
it has to be acknowledged that fierce polemics are being carried 
now between those who depreciate the power of language to 
express reality and those who stand for high evaluation of 
language and make it one with reality. 

In the following pages attempt has been made to survey the 
contemporary psychological and philosophical studies in language 
and to examine the relation of language to meaning. The first 
three parts of the present essay discuss the various problems in 
which the students of language are interested, mention the 
outstanding researches in the domain of psychology and present 
in short outline the points of view of different philosophical 
schools together with a critique of the contending views of 
language. In the last part the conception of a type of objective 
meattingf of social-affective origin has been defended. Attempt 
has also been made to indicate briefly that the extensional form 
of language as advocated by the logical positivists is not 
altogether incompatible with the view of an objective realm of 
meanings. In an Appendix to this essay the question of 
national language, i.e., language as depicting national character, 
has been considered and a few remarks have been made on the 
alleged inadequacy of language to express thought. 

Indebtedness to various authors mentioned in the Biblio- 
graphy is gratefully acknowledged. Special gratitude is due to 
Dr. S. 0. Mitra, M.A., D. Phil., of the Calcutta University, 
and Prof. H. D. Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. (P.E.S.), of the 
Dacca University, for helpful suggestions, 
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The Problems -OF Language 
. Science and Philosophy of Language 

A distinction is made between the science of language which 
studies language in its causal and genetic aspects and the philo- 
sophy of language which is concerned with the relation of language 
to knowledge and reality. These two different ways of dealing 
with the same subject form two relatively distinct disciplines. 
Theoretically speaking, studies of the science and the philosophy 
of language may be pursued independently ; but here, as also in 
every other field of study, the philosophical outlook influences 
scientific investigation in diverse ways and in its turn is 
influenced by the results of new scientific researches. 

On the question of origin, status and significance of language 
the present-day philosophers are divided into two main groups : 
(I) We have the naturalistic philosophy of language upheld by 
I De Laguna (20), B. Eussell (50), Watson (68), Ogden and 

Eichards (38) and all those who stand for pragmatism, behaviour- 
ism or positivism. (II) We also have the idealistic philosophy 
of language advocated by Spranger (59), Cassirer (18), Vossler 
(66) and others affiliated to the school of Kultur-philosophy. 

Naturalistic Philosophy of Language 

The first group of philosophers depreciate the traditional 
conception of language. In keeping with the naturalistic concep- 
tion of mind to which they subscribe they support in the main 
the behaviouristic conception of speech. Two other considerations 
weigh with them in so thinking: (a) Traditional language is 
inadequate to represent concepts of modern science, of modern 
physics in particular, (b) Metaphysical puzzles arise because 
language with its subject-perdicate logic assumes the ‘ ‘ quasi- 
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syntactical ” form and becomes a prey to verbalism. They thus 
arrive at the conclusion that language is a purely naturalistic 
product created by environmental pressure. According to them 
language is a mere instance of conditioned response in which 
words act as substitutes for situations and bring about responses 
originally made to the situations. The basis and structure of 
language are studied in the light of practical and social usefulness. 
In studying the problems of language the point always to be 
borne in mind is what purpose language serves in human life. 
But such a pragmatic view presents difficulty as to the possibility 
of valid language. For, it may be asked, how can man acquire 
valid knowledge of an independent order if he experience it only 
as a correlate of his own behaviour ? The pragmatist goes 
round the question by taking his stand on the ground that “ man 
like other animals is primarily and fundamentally concerned 
with things only in so far as they are potential or actual sources 
of advantage to him ” (20). 

Idealistic Philosophy of Language 

The second group of philosophers, on the other hand, highly 
estimate language rather than depreciate it. They recognise an 
objective realm of meanings and values and consider language 
as “ ausdruckssystem ” of meaningful signs and symbols. The 
problems of language are studied in the light of this general 
principle. Transcendental validity is ascribed to meanings 
conveyed by words and sentences. The naturalistic way of 
thinking argues for the dissolution of traditional language. 
The idealists say that is not a move in the right 
direction. Language and the logic bound up with it are 
not to be abandoned. What is necessary is their development. 
“ The goal of philosophy,”' Weber quotes Cassirer, “ does not 
consist in going back of these (linguistic) symbols to some more 
primitive reality but in ' developing them and understanding 
them in their fundamental prihbipleis (64). Eepresentatives of 
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the Kiiltur-philosophy hold that cultural and spiritual values are 
symbolised by language. They believe in the adequacy of 
language to give expression to thought. Linguistic expression is 
indispensable for the realization of intellectual thoughts. 

Thus we find that on the question of relation between 
language and knowledge the first group adopts pragmatic 
standpoint while the second group takes recourse to transcend- 
entalism. And on the question of relation between language 
and reality one view is that language is something external to 
reality while the other view regards it as the very condition of 
there being any reality at all. 

Physical Study of Language 

The scientific study of language dealing with its physical 
and physiological sides has received considerable attention of 
late. Tormerly the physical side used to be overlooked but 
modern thinkers take proper cognisance of it. In the use of 
language words form the first plank, and words, whether written 
or spoken, are physical occurrences. “ A spoken word is a 
process in the physical world having an essential time-order, 
a written word is a series of pieces of matter having an essential 
space-order” ( 50 ). Speech consists in uttering different types 
of sounds, called words, in definite conventional orders, called 
sentences. Coherent speech is conformity with this order and 
incoherent speech is its violation. In the last analysis language, 
written or spoken, is nothing but bodily movements, more specially 
movements in the larynx and in the mouth. The difference 
between the ’particular bodily movement called speech and other 
bodily movements is that the former can be executed very quickly 
and with very little muscular effort. Hence is its relative 
importance as a means of communication with the outside 
world. 

Study of Phonetics 

Experimental phonetics now form an important branch of 
the study of language. Question of the origin of language 
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engaged the attention of the 19th century philologists. A group 
of them believed that all languages have simple roots. The 
‘ bow-wow ’ theory (i.e., the words were original copies of 
sounds), the ^ pooh-pooh ’ theory {i.e. , the words were original 
interjections), and the ‘ ding-dong ’ theory (i.e., things ring 
when struck) are the products of this line of thought. Another 
group strove to show that languages were rich in roots which 
were neither phonetically nor ideationally simple. A definite 
conclusion in favour of either of these views seems to be out of 
reach at present. The attention of the investigators has now 
been deflected towards experimental phonetics. Study of 
phonetics was first taken up with the hope of gaining some 
insight into the origin of language. The difficulty of the task, 
however, was soon realized and study was mainly confined to 
the empirical problems in phonetics. In the recent past study 
of voice had been diligently pursued in well-equipped phonetic 
laboratories and numerous articles embodying the results of 
such studies had been published. Not merely speech sounds 
but every manifestation of the voice from every possible angle 
has been envisaged. Works of Scripture (56), G. 0. Russell (53), 
Abas (1), Liddell (31), Paget (40, 41, 42), to name a few, have 
thrown new light on the physical characteristics of voice. 

Meaning of Words 

Psychologists have been greatly concerned to know how 
words can acquire meanings. An important contribution 
toward an understanding of the question how meaning is acquired 
has come from the camp of the behaviourists. The principle 
of conditioned reflex has been used with great advantage in 
explaining the meaning of words. Meanings are not something 
inhering in words by virtue of their intrinsic quality and 
transcending individual experience. They are acquired by the 
growing individual in the course of his learning to respond to 
his environment. If the word ‘bottle’ be uttered every time 
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the bottle is given to the child, he soon reacts to the word 
‘ bottle ’ exactly in the way he would react to the actual bottle. 
When this occurs, it is said that the child has learnt to under- 
stand the meaning of the word ‘bottle’. 

Thought and Language 

The problem of the relation of thought to language has 
given rise to a long-standing controversy. Those who affirm 
that thought is possible without language, and as a matter of 
fact is prior to it, argue that thought for its expression requires 
symbols; and as language is a system of symbols developed later 
in the history of mind it is quite possible that in early days 
thought used systems of symbols other than language. On the 
other hand those who deny the possibility of thought in absence 
of language believe that thought and language have grown 
together. They are “ the two aspects of the same phase of 
mental development.” Had there been no language there could 
have been no thinking. These two contrary theses may be 
somewhat reconciled by supposing that thinking of the period 
prior to the growth of verbal activity was chiefly guided by 
what has been called “ organic intelligence” and was of 
different order from our present-day thinking. Lorimer (32) 
thinks, thought as implicit tensional behaviour and mind as its 
immediate context are prior to linguistic activity. But thought 
is recognised and mind is reconstituted through the instru- 
mentality of linguistic processes into human reason and logical 
structures.” ^ 

Language as a Social Fact 

A section of writers led by Vendryes (66) believes that 
language is “a social fact par excellence.” It has grown out 
of social contact. When mental progress reached a certain 
point in the 'scale of evolution, people formed a social group and 
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language was invented. “ Two individuals could have developed 
a language only because they were already prepared to do so.’’ 
That the essential condition for invention of language lay in co- 
operative thinking had been earlier emphasised by Stout (61) 
also. Eor such co-operative thinking minds of individuals 
must attain a stage of perfection. 

ThinJdng as Muscular Activity 

Some tvio decades ago Watson (68) created a stir amongst 
the psychologists by declaring that thought was a kind of complex 
muscular activity, the muscles of the larynx and of oral cavity 
being chiefly involved. The statement at once attracted wide- 
spread attention. A band of British psychologists entered into 
a controversy with Watson regarding the question whether 
thinking was merely the action of language mechanism. Several 
American psychologists later joined the controversy and for a time 
the writings of the opponents and the supporters of Watsonian 
position flooded the pages of the different journals of psychology 
(6, 26, 36, 39, 48, 62). 

National Character 

The popular view that language expresses national character 
has received the support of certain historians and psychologists. 
The latter have discerned characteristic peoularities in the minds 
of Oriental and Occidental or primitive and modern people from 
their respective choice of words and construction of sentences. 
This has led some to say that syntax is an index of national 
character. It is doubtful, however, if there be any national 
language whose formal features are entirely national. 

Influence of the Unconscious 

In view of the overwhelming evidence adduced by modern 
psychology in favour of a dynamic conception of mind it is but 
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natural to expect that the influence of the unconscious, the 
working of the ego or the satisfaction of the libido will be 
discernible in the expressed language of human beings. Save 
for Freud’s sporadic remarks on the origin of certain words 
there is almost complete paucity of work in this line. Only 
recently O. Bose with two collaborators (12) has taken up the 
enquiry and being both a psychologist and a psycho-analyst has 
been able to do fuller justice to the problem. In a preliminary 
note of his study he has only scratched the surface of the problem 
indicating the unfathomed depths yet to be explored. 

II 

Psychological Studies in Language 

The keen interest evinced by contemporary philologists, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, logicians and psychologists has prompt- 
ed McGranahan (35) to remark that there has been a growing 
language-consciousness in relation to present-day scientific and 
philosophical wnrk. Indeed in every field is to be found a tendency 
to examine carefully the possibilities and the pitfalls of linguistic 
symbolism ; and there is scarcely a work in psychology or philo- 
sophy in recent times that does not take up in some section of it 
the question of the nature and validity of language. 

Theories of Singular or Plural Function 

Theoretical interest has chiefly centred round the question 
as to what purpose language serves in life. Plato (47) regarded 
language as a set of signs used as “an instrument to name things 
and thereby to convey information from one person to anbther. ’ ’ 
Wundt (73) considered that the main function of language was to 
express mental contents. For Croce (19) also language was 
mainly an expression. The communicative aspect of language 
has been emphasised by Pillsbury and Meador (46). The chief 
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function of language as “ evoking psychic phenomenon in other 
persons ” is the suggestion made by certain thinkers. DeLaguna 
( 20 ) has conceived language as essentially a tool for co-ordination 
and co-operation. Some modern thinkers are not content with 
ascribing a single function to language. Amongst those who 
advocate plurality of functions special mention may be made ot 
Paulhan (44) who names two functions : signification and sugges- 
tion • of Biihler (14) who is in favour of three functions ; re- 
presentation, expression and appeal ; of Stern (60) who stands 
for four functions ; symbolization, expression, communication 
and effective function ; and of Ogden and Eicbards (39) who state 
not less than five functions : symbolization, expression of attitude 
toward listner, expression of attitude toward referent, promotion 
of effects intended, and support of reference. ^ 

Following the dictates of commonsense and incidentally 
approaching the view of Buhler language has been invested with 
triple functions. A speech phenomenon may be considered in 
three relations : (a) in relation to the person producing it, (h) 
in relation to the person or persons hearing it, and (c) in relation 
to the objective fact or situation that is represented through it. 
These three relations have been called expression, evocation and 
represmtaUon. They are similar to Buhler’s three functions, 
Ausdruck, Appel and Darstellung. 


B^epresentation as a Symholic Relation 

Representation is not a causal relation but a symbolic one 
established by social convention. It is the relation between 
speech signs in usage and the objects or situations for which they 
stand as substitutes. A common answer to the question how 
language represents, is that it does so through similarity in the 
manner a picture represents an object. Phis analogy cannot, 
however, hold in all fronts as the pictorial powers of language are 
very restricted by its established syntax, lexicon and phonemes. 
Nevertheless there is a certain scope for the operation of 
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similarity. Thus the question is being debated since the days of 
Aristotle whether there is some natural connection in the relation 
between the words and the objects or situations they represent. 
Any empirical solution of this question is not possible. Scienti- 
fic enquiry should per/orce remain content with the examination 
of the instances of similarity relation. 


Speech-Sounds Representing Experience 

Such an instance of similarity relation is to be found in 
what is called onomatopoeia. Here the “ speech sounds imitate 
certain familiar sounds of experience and symbolize either these 
sound-events themselves or the characteristic sources of the 
sounds.” The study of Grammont (23) shows that the imitation 
is always an approximation and never an exact reproduction. Tor 
example, the sound that is represented by the Trench word ‘ cou- 
cou’ is more nearly ‘ou-ou.’ The ‘c’s are added because, it 
has been said, the custom is against speaking two such vowels 
without consonant. Jesperson (27) has given many examples of 
cases where the vowel ‘ i ’ serves to indicate what is smaller, less 
significant or weak, while the vowels ‘ a,’ ‘o’ and ‘ u ’ tend to 
indicate what is larger and more massive. Spair (58) conducted 
some interesting experiments on this subject. He selected sixty 
pairs of meaningless stimuli which were syllables like ‘mal - and 
‘^mil,’ and asked the subjects to report which represents the 
larger and which the smaller variety of an arbitrarily selected 
object, say, table. He found that eighty per cent, answers 
favoured ‘a ’ as larger than ‘i.’ In a second experiment Spair 
first assigned an arbitrary meaning to a nonsense word, as for 
example'* mile ’ for brook, then changed the vowel and asked 
his subjects what change there was in the meaning. The results 
were of the same nature as before. Spair’s conclusions have been 
challenged by Bentley and Varnon (7) who found that trained 
subjects, when presented with nonsense syllables such as zat, riv^ 
fim, etc., and asked to give synonyms or otherwise express the 
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meaning, gave responses which showed no evidence of phonetic 
symbolism. They consider that Spair’s choice of words was 
responsible for the affective associations in his subjects’ answers. 
In their opinion the basis of phonetic symbolism very likely lies 
in the total attributes of the vowel sounds. 

Vendryes admits that there are differences in the capacity 
for expression among sounds or sound-combinations and the 
theory of onomatopoeia is grounded on that fact. To take his 
example, “ the German word Kiadderadatsch is very suggestive 
of a pile of dishes falling in pieces, and the French patapouf of a 
bag of linen bouncing on the steps of a staircase.” But be does 
not believe that vocabulary has arisen out of "a series of ono- 
matopoeic stems.” He holds that certain words like are 

expressive because the sounds of which they are composed can 
comparatively easily rouse the images they represent. 

Word Syvtbolism 

As regards word symbolism, if gestalt psychology is to be 
trusted, one would expect that the total sound' configuration of a 
word or morpheme (which is defined as the smallest meaningful 
unit in a language) might occasionally be similar to the confi- 
guration of the referent and the word or the morpheme thus 
appear naturally symbolic. A quick, brief movement is felt as 
naturally represented by the quick, brief sound of a word like 
‘ zip,’ which may be due to a configuration of the quick auditory 
movement in this sound unit. 

Kincesthetic Expression and Speech 

Some have suggested that the kinsesthetic expression of the 
speech sounds is the basis of natural representation. The gesture 
theory of language is the outcome of that view. An exponent 
of the gesture theory claims that the origin and development of 
all languages are based upon certain positions and move- 
ments of the tongue, jaw and mouth which instinctively imitate 
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the events and objects of the outside world. The speech sound, it 
has been said, coming from a particular imitative oral gesture, 
evokes the same gesture in the hearer and thereby symbolizes the 
referent of which the gesture is an imitation. 

The Theory of Zeigf eld and Symbolf eld 

A most complete account of the function of representation of 
language has been given by Biihler. In his theory there are two 
fields of paramount importance, the zeigf eld and the symbolf eld, 
which have been translated as the demonstration field and the 
symbol field. In the demonstration field the speaker and the hearer 
are oriented during speech in the way a traveller is oriented toward 
a signpost which he interprets correctly (35). This field is 
associated with demonstration words such as I, Here, There, 
Now, Right, Left, etc. The symbol field refers to the context 
of linguistic factors in which a symbol appears. Buhler distin- 
guishes two kinds of factors in this field, the syntactical factor 
and the material aid. By material aid is. meant the peculiar 
associations which words carry with them and which are guides 
to the interpretation of other words. With this type of aid it 
becomes possible to reconstruct sentences and gather the intended 
meaning from the jumbled up words devoid of all syntactical 
forms. According to Buhler a word is made “ more precise and 
more adequate to a given occasion of representation through the 
field values accruing from the surrounding fields.” Biihler’ s 
theory offers a solution to the riddle how a group of linguistic 
symbols is co-ordinated to a situation so that the situation can be 
represented through them. Speech representation is not direct 
but mediated and indirect. The mediation and co-ordination are 
achieved through certain devices in the symbol field. For instance, 
the case system of the Indo-Germanic language interprets, says 
Buhler, the events and situations of the external world from a 
particular point of view through a scheme of action. A field device 
involving an action scheme can be used in the representation of 
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such a diversity of events and situations because here the 
demostration field enters to provide a basis of interpretation and 
understanding. 

Formal and Material Expression 

Expression and evocation have been studied under two 
categories: formal and material. Expression is the causal 
relation between the speaker and the speech phenomenon. 
Paul (43) thinks that a sentence expresses the synthesis of several 
ideas while Wundt (73) considers that sentence formulation is 
the result of analysis of a total idea. Some modern thinkers^, 
notably Stern, emphasizes the fact that in familiar expressions 
of familiar thoughts there is a good deal of automatism. The 
process of formulation is carried out unconsciously being aided 
by part associations and habitual linguistic organizations. On 
the side of material expression Brandi’s (13) experiments with 
English prisoners during the Great War show material variations 
in speech with formal constancy. The same speaker is found 
to pronounce foreign words differently on different occasions. 
The relation of voice with personality has been investigated by 
Allport (4), Pear (45) and others and the result favours the view 
that personality is expressed, at least to some extent, by the 
speaking voice. 

The Question of Imagery 

With regard to evocation, which may be defined as the 
causal relation between speech-sounds and the hearer, there has 
been a good deal of laboratory work on the experiences involved 
in the understanding or comprehension of words. Cantril (15) 
found that a word could ordinarily be understood without any 
specific reference to imagery or conscious associations and the 
general comprehension . came first while specific references, if 
they appeared at all, came later and “ more in the manner of an 
illustration of ..meaning than as a career of it.” Most of the 
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workers seero to be in favour of the view of imageless compre- 
hension of isolated words. Schafer (64), however, thinks that 
the imageless elements in understanding are genetically based 
upon imaginal processes. The processes constituting the com- 
prehension of words cannot be fully understood without going 
into the question of nature of meaning. Stout (61) says that 
our repeating mental images depends in a large measure on our 
power of controlling their motor constituents or accompaniments. 
In ideal representation we can command over an experience 
better when it becomes connected with motor processes peculiar 
to -it and distinctive of it. Stout believes that “ it is in the 
motor elements of the mental image, and in the control which 
they yield over the image as a whole, that w^e have ultimately 
to look for the origin of expressive signs, or in other words, of 
language, in the broadest sense of the term.” 

About material feature of evocation not much experimental 
work of importance has been done yet. But we have seemingly 
authenticated reports that some people may make others feel 
elated or depressed by their way of speaking a particular word. 
There are the reports that a Bonn student could bring “ a market 
woman to tears by declaiming the letters of the Greek alphabet 
to her ” and that an evangelist “ could make men laugh or cry 
by the way he spoke the word Mesopotomm.” 

Origin of Language 

On the question of origin of language four kinds of theories 
are mainly current : 

(a) Representation theory .—JJnder this head have been 
placed the bow-wow theory, the ding-dong theory and other 
theories of the type that make language an imitation of natural 
sounds. These theories, at one time very popular, are now 
neglected in scientific circle* 

(b) Expression theory.- — Under this we have the gesture 
theory of Wundt and Paget, the yo-he-ho theory of Noire (37) 
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the pooh-pooh theory and the festival-activity theory. Wundt’s 
well-known theory makes speech a development from involuntary 
expressive movements which aroused ideas and feelings in the 
recipient similar to those in the maker of the gesture. Noire’s 
theory finds the origin of language in the rhythmic utterances 
with which primitive men accompanied their co-operative w'ork. 
The festival-activity theory relies on the supposition that 
spontaneous vocalizations were emitted in primitive community 
over a slain foe or quarry. 

(c) Evocation theory . — It holds that the origin of language 
is to be traced to the capacity of primitive men for being affected 
by signs to which they respond as representing objects and 
situations. 

{d) Social Behaviour theory . — It considers language to have 
developed in social situations as a tool for social action. Accord- 
ing to Janet language , originated in the “ leader-follower 
command-obedience relationship.” The leader inhibits the 
movements of pursuit, the inhibitions come out in vocal utter- 
ances and these in turn guide the followers. DeLaguna thinks 
that language is a development from “ animal cries” which 
occurred when our ancestors “ changed their dwelling from 
arboreal to terrestrial.” The new situation demanded a great 
deal of social co-operation, especially in activities like group- 
hunting which could be realized only by the development of 
language. 

Linguistic evolution is supposed to have proceeded in either 
of these two lines : (i) The development of language is a building 
process involving the progressive combination and integration 
of a number of elementary building units, called roots, (it) 
The process of linguistic evolution is one of progressive differentia- 
tion of a number of primitive mass units. Jesperson thinks 
that the evolution of language shows a “ progressive tendency 
from inseparable irregular conglomerations to freely and regularly 
combinable short elements.” ... 
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N ature of Primitive Languages 

Eegarding the nature of primitive languages vve are confront- 
ed with diversity of theories. Most thinkers agree that language 
arose in the concrete activity of primitive life and had originally 
no abstract analytic elements. Possibilities for two types of 
primitive units are granted. The first is proper-name-like unit. 
It represents a specific object or act in primitive life. Jesperson 
is in favour of this unit. The second is an inclusive unit called 
a ‘ holophrase.’ It represents the whole of a concrete situation of 
importance but there is no analytic relation between parts of the 
holophrase and aspects of the situation. 

Language is forever undergoing change. “ For the most 
part the original language of the primitive tribes no longer 
exists,” rightly points out Wundt. Single words of the primi- 
tive language might have been retained but generally the surviv- 
ing primitive people speak the language of the comparatively less 
primitive neighbours. The Veddahs of Ceylon, to repeat Wundt’s 
example, speak the languages of the Singhalese and Tamils, and 
the Pygmies of South Africa have appropriated the language of 
the Negro races. To the question how the primitive people came 
to lose their original language, the answer has been suggested 
that “ the strongest races crowded out the most important mental 
creation of the weaker, its language.” 

Structural and Semantic Changes 

Linguistic changes may be divided into two classes, struc- 
tural and semantic. Under the first are put anatomical, geo- 
graphical, national and emotional factors. Under the second are 
put certain social and psychological factors responsible for 
changes in meaning of words. The reasons so far advanced are, 
however, not adequate to explain the changes. Belying on the 
behaviouristic concept of conditioned reflex and making use of 
the fact of egocentricity of the infant, Latif (30) has treated at 
length the semantic development or the “ ontogenesis of meaning,” 
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For physiological reasons the child utters spontaneously the earli- 
est vowel ‘ a ’ with one of the consonants m, n, d, h, p, t. The 
parents and nurse in their joy think that the sounds refer to them 
and “ assign to these syllables a rational sense,” as Jesperson 
points out. • Latif also thinks so and vigorously contends : The 
result of this egocentric delusion has been remarkable : in almost 
every known race, ancient or modern, the familiar names for 
mother, father, and nurse are one or the other following sounds, 
ma, ba, pa, na, da, ta, with the infantile reduplication.” The 
gestalt school, however, will not be satisfied with explanations in 
terms of conditioned reflex. Koffka considers that the child’s 
learning of meaning involves a sort of “ general insight into 
representational relation.” 

Perception 

The significance of language for various phases of the mental 
life of the individual is of great importance. The relation of 
language to perception, higher mental processes and behaviour 
has been examined both by the psychologists and the philosophers. 
Experimental psychologists agree that language gives greater 
individuality to the object or event perceived, causes similari- 
ties to be seen in things and makes the objective world stand out 
in greater articulation. A psychologist and a philosopher start- 
ing from diametrically opposite poles find it possible to reach the 
same conclusion that language is essential for the development of 
the external world of objects. The behaviourist says that in the 
development of the perceptual world of the primitive man and of 
the child language is most significant. The idealist philosopher 
also says that the most important and the most precise instru- 
ment for the conquest and for the construction of a true world of 
objects is language. Workers in the laboratory have found that 
different words spoken before the visual presentation of forms 
varied these forms considerably in reproduction, e.g., two visual 
circles connected by a line would be reproduced differently when 
preceded by, say, “ eye-glass” and “dumb-bell.”. 
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Thought 

Though the significance of language in the world of percep- 
tion is great, its significance is greater in the realm of higher 
mental processes. The relation of language to thought 
has been subjected to a most searching enquiry. The theory of 
the identity of thought wdth inner speech is not an exotic growth 
in psychology. In Plato (47) and Max-Muller (34) we find 
remarks to that effect. In recent times Watson’s bold assertion 
that thought is merely vocal activity has been the storm centre of 
discussion. Watson has been criticised, in the first place, for 
confusing thought with thinking. Thinking is defined by Bart- 
lett and Smith as a response to a universal quality and as such it 
is not amenable to behaviouristic treatment. Secondly, it has 
been pointed out that as words and speech constitute but one 
type of material of thought the 'Watsonian view is not adequate 
for the whole field of psychology of thought. Thirdly, Watson 
has been accused for his failure to realise the importance of ima- 
gery in thinking. Fourthly, it has been said that Watson has 
discarded facts to save his hypothesis as he has neglected to study 
consciousness and to take account of introspection. Fifthly, 
Watson has not fully seen that though overt or implicit speech 
may be at the basis of thought, bare knowledge of this is quite 
inadequate for a fuller understanding of the psychology of think- 
ing. In defending his position Watson denies the possibility of 
responding to universal qualities. The so-called universal quali- 
ties are, in his opinion, nothing but words treated as objects. He 
holds that thought is identical with its expression and challenges 
those who believe in the contrary to show that the unob- 
served portions of thought processes are unlike the observed 
ones. He admits that introspection may be of some value but 
rejects it on the ground that it is more often than not 
unreliable. 

The behaviouristic conception may be said to be open to a 
commonsense objection. When the behaviourists say that 
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thought is implicit speech, they olfer a definition of their own of 
the term thought. In that case their statement may not be false 
but is objectionable as it calls for unnecessary departure from 
ordinary usage of the term . 

Logical Thinking 

The total identification of thought with inner speech may 
not be acceptable but there is evidence to show tliat the progres- 
sion of thought is a sort of internalized conversation. Conversa- 
tion in the form of argument is considered to be a good prototype 
of logical thought. Piaget has said that logical reasoning is an 
argument which we have with ourselves and which reproduces 
internally the features of a logical argument. The contention is 
supported by others who have found that pathological thought is 
the result^ of the same individual’s inability to submit to social 
habits of thought. Language phenomena are essentially social 
facts and hence thought becomes socialized in so far as it takes 
on linguistic forms. 

Behaviour 

The significance of language for behaviour has often been 
remarked though not yet systematically studied. DeLaguna has 
theoretically discussed the matter at a great length. Lorimer 
reports instances where children displaying furious and uncon- 
trollable temper become subdued and docile by being subjected to 
systematic instruction in language and symbolic activity. 

Volition 

The researches of Luria (33) support the theory that 
language lies at the base of volition and provide organized guid- 
ing stimuli for behaviour. It is highly probable that the ela- 
boration that occurs before motor innervation and gives voluntary 
movement its organized form is achieved princ^ipally through 
speech. 


Obiectification of Concepts 

The close relation of words and concepts has not escaped the 
notice of the psychologists. Smoke (67) and Willwoll (72) con- 
ducting experiments independently have arrived at the same con- 
clusion that a person may have concepts without corresponding 
verbalization. Smoke points out that the use of a word seems to 
bring a certain objectivity to a concept. Smoke perhaps did not 
fully see the significance of objectification. In any case the 
matter has not been pursued by him. G. Bose has discussed the 
formation of abstract ideas and objectification of concepts and has 
cited apt instances like “ love growing between two persons ” to 
confirm his view-point. Years ago the suggestion came to 
Warner (67) that reality of an abstract idea or concept comes into 
existence only through the medium of language ; and before him 
Eomanes (49) had hinted that the objectivity was bestowed upon 
ideas by speech-forms. The subject has received fuller treatment 
from a new angle of vision in the hands of G. Bose and his colla- 
borators who have discussed how “ human mind, although it 
acquires abstract concepts from concrete experiences and ap- 
parently regards the former as something quite different from the 
tatter, in actual practice converts the abstractions into concrete 
ideas ” (12). 

Behaviour of Ego 

The study of the behaviour of the ego from analysis of linguis- 
tic expressions is very meagre and only a few scattered remarks 
in psycho-analytical literature are to be found. The author of 
Exploring the Unconscious, QroMedk, roused interest by his 
passing remark that when others are offenders we say, “ you have 
put a stain on the table cloth,” but when we ourselves are offen- 
ders we say, “ a stain has come on the table cloth.” He, however, 
leaves his readers guessing as to the explanation for such changes 
in expressions^ Peculiarities of the ego’s behaviour have also 
been noticed by Jung in his Analytical Psychology. G. Bose’s 
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study in this direction has been of special importance. He finds 
that human egfo tries to deny all changes within itself and makes 
an effort to project its own experiences into the outer world, itself 
remaining immaculate. His observations regarding the part 
played by the different types of libido (genital, anal, oral, etc.) in 
shaping linguistic expression are original and may be applied 
to the general problem of understanding language in a most 
interesting and probably in a valid way. 

Social Use of Language 

Social use of language has been emphasised by three groups 
of thinkers who consider the following three functions as most 
important. According to the first group language controls and 
co-ordinates social behaviour. According to the second, language 
transmits culture from one generation to another and from one 
people to another. Finally, according to the third, language 
determines national individuality. 


Equilibrium in Language 

A psycho-biological view of language has been recently 
proposed by Zipf (74) whose book has been ably reviewed by 
Allport. Zipf regards speech as a co-ordinative tool of 
behaviour and as such a natural and measurable phenomenon. 
Zipf has applied statistical principles to the observable pheno- 
mena of the “ stream of speech,” mostly the w'ritten records of 
it, and has found certain interesting facts. His findings are : {i) 
The magnitude of complexity of a phoneme varies inversely with 
the relative frequency of its occurrence, (ii) The length, of a 
morpheme varies inversely with the relative frequency of its 
occurrence, (in) The degree of emphasis within the word varies 
inversely with the relative frequency of the occurrence of the 
accented portion, (iv) Emotional intensity and distinctness of 
meaning seem to vary inversely with'the brevity of*an expression 
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wbich in turn is a function of its frequency of occurrence. From 
these Zipf postulates a principle of “ equilibrium in language.” 
He says : “ Nature abhors a disordered integrated condition in 
biological process of which language is but one manifestation. 
Behaviour functions in a direction prevailingly toward greater and 
more crystallized patterns.” There is undoubtedly a dynamic 
tendency toward condensation but a speech-element will not dis- 
appear for that reason as the dynamic tendency is always check- 
mated by a necessary minimum of distinctness for any speech- 
element. The hearer requires that a speech should be 
comprehensible and . this very fact imposes a limit upon the 
tendency of condensation. Thus,^ “ there is a charting of a course 
in speech between dull over-articulation and incomprehensible 
under-articulation.” Hence equilibrium prevails. 

By analysing samples of prose in different languages Zipf has 
found that the most frequent word in a sample occurs on the 
average once in approximately every ten words, the second most 
frequent word once in every twenty words and so on. Psycho- 
logists cannot offer any explanation of this interesting fact and 
hence, as Allport comments, have to remain silent when the sug- 
gestion is offered that language should be viewed as “ super- 
organic system possessed of quasi-biological rhythms.” But they 
may observe that a psychology of linguistic change must involve 
more facts of comprehension and meaning than are given by Zipf 
in his psycho-biological conception. 

Misuses of Language 

Language is said to have certain misuses and these have been 
designated as ‘verbal magic,’ ‘ illogical persuasion,’ ‘ substance 
fallacy ’ and ‘ verbal nonsense.’ 

Verbal Magic 

In verbal magic words are considered to have direct magical 
connections with the things they represent, so that by multiplying 
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words one can thereby immediately manipulate the things. The 
primitive man may believe that by reciting a certain verbal 
formula he will achieve a certain effect or that by changing his 
name he wall change his identity. Even amongst civilized 
people the influence of verbal magic makes the representational 
relation a fact of nature rather than a social convention. 

Illogical Persuasion 

By illogical persuasion is meant the use of terms having 
strong emotional connotations as a means of imparting a convic- 
tion rather than the use of a fact and logic, rilogical persuasion 
is found often in political propaganda. When a politician in 
order to retain his supremacy raises the cry of “ religion in 
danger” and charges his political opponents with tyranny and 
atheism he takes recourse to illogical persuasion. 

Substance Fallacy 

The substance fallacy arises from the fact that most substan- 
tives in our languages of to-day refer to objects or substances in 
the external world. There is a tendency to believe that behind 
every substantive lies a corresponding substance. To avoid this 
fallacy the operational school defines the meaning of any concept 
as a set of operations. 

Verbal Nonsense 

The logical positivists are not satisfied with the ordinary 
grammar and make a much finer analysis of the ways in which 
words may be used, distinguishing many more word-classes and 
rules of usage. Hence many metaphysical postulates expressed 
in combinations of words permissible in ordinary grammar 
become “ nonsense ” when examined from the poiht of view of 
the critical grammar of the logicians. 
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Contemporary Philosophies op Lanouage 
1. The Natumlistio Point of ¥iew 

The ever-increasing divergence of the technical symbols of 
science from ordinary language and a growing tendency in some 
quarters to explain and evaluate speech in purely naturalistic and 
biological terms— these two have united to create a point of view 
that tends to make “ nonsense ” of most of our meanings. 

Language as a Biological Product 

For the naturalists, and as a matter of fact for the 
behaviourists and the pragmatists too, language is a biological 
product. They all say that speech has developed from the animal 
cry. The earliest speech was a sentence embodied in a single 
articulationi. Speech is distinguished from cry in that it is a 
response to a perceived rather than to a felt situation. Watson’s 
thesis that language is a series of muscular movements in oral 
activity and that learning of meanings consists of formation of 
conditioned responses, has received wide-spread publicity. The 
child does not invent language; he only imitates certain sounds 
of the elders in specific situations. In the learning of language 
the two principal processes are (i) the suiting of words to 
situations, and (ii) the perfection of articulation by trial and 
error. 

Behaviouristic Conception of Meaning 

■■ 'm' ■■ ■■ ^ . . ■ ■ ' 

The naturalists take a purely causal view of meaning. 
Ogden and Richards have shown that the same cause is respon- 
sible for the word and its meaning. To a person the word 
‘ bottle ’ means the actual bottle because the effects produced by the 
object and the word are the same. Russell accepts the above 
principle as fundamentally correct but points out that Ogden and 
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Richards Have only studied the cause of uttering words and have 
not taken into account the effects of hearing words. He suggests 
a more comprehensive formula of the theory of meaning. He 
says : When through the law of conditioned reflexes A has come 
to be a cause of 0, we will call A an associative cause of 0, and 
C an associative effect of A. We shall say that to a given person 
the word A, when he hears it, means C, if the associative effects 
of A are closely similar to those of 0; and we shall say that the 
word A, when he utters it, means 0, if the utterance of A is an 
associative effect of C, or of something previously associated 
with C. 

Learning of Sentences 

What is true of words is in the main true of sentences also, 
though learning of sentences cannot be explained away by a 
simple formula like the above. Learning through repetition of 
heard sentences is a comparatively simple matter, but to connect 
known words into sentences not heard before involves a great deal 
of complexity in the aforesaid cause-and-effect relation. Generally 
speaking, the principle of reacting to a stimulus holds good in 
the case of sentences too. Sentences are nothing but words 
linked up by the so-called relational words. For example, in 
the sentence, “ the sun is above the earth,” the words “ the 
sun ” and “ the earth ” are linked up by the relational word 
above.” As words produce perceptions of objects, sentences 
produce those of forms or structures. The correct use of sentence 
thus involves a “definite reaction to a stimulus which is a 
form.” 

A Defect * 

The behaviouristic view of meaning is insular, and the 
philosophy underlying it may be justly charged with short- 
sightedness. What logical and epistemological problems are in- 
volved in their conception of meimihg, what difficulties lie ahead 
in the acceptanoe of such conception, how devasating will be its 
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effect on our world of meanings— these have not been clearly 
seen by them. These are better realized by the author of the 
Ttactus Logico-PhilosopMcus (71) who is prepared to accept the 
consequences of attacking the foundations of traditional language. 
The logical positivists introduce radical changes in logic itself 
to cope with the situation. ’ 

Bergson’s View of Language 

Before we take up our discussion of the logical positivist’s 
view-point we should recall the metaphysical teachings of Bergson 
whose attack against language is well-known. For Bergson (8), 
language is an instrument evolved merely to grasp and control 
the “stabile and the immobile.” It is not “moulded on reality ” 
which in its ultimate nature is change and duration. Our entire 
language is infected with error and relativity, and this infection 
spreads through the entire logic and science bound up with our 
traditional language. The influence of Bergsonian ideas has 
given birth to a school of mysticism which not only insists upon 
an immediate intuition as the only source of knowledge of reality 
but demands that we should have nothing to do with the entire 
logic, old and new. 

2. The Logical Positivistic Point of ¥ie« 

Inadequacy of Language' 

The growing inability of science to communicate its insight 
through traditional (or natural, as it is called by some) language • 
and gradual exclusion of all the categories of such language 
(e.g., substance, cause, matter, etc.) from science, have produced 
a critique of the entire logic bound up with it and effort has 
been made to develop a “new logic” free from the trammels of 
traditional language. The chief object of attack is the Aristote- 
lian logic and the metaphysics that would go with it. The primaL 
function of language, the naming of things, is the source of 
alhpervasive errors. We are led to think that there is more or less 
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a persistent being because the same name is applied to a series of 
occurrences. As language becomes more abstract, new entities 
enter into our thought, that is, those entities which are re- 
presented by abstract words or universals. The tendency of 
language is to think that these latter stand for entities when in 
most cases at least they do not. Hence a logic that trusts in 
language to any degree is likely to fall a prey to a metaphysical 
verbalism. The influence of syntax is responsible for a further 
confusion. Almost any proposition may be put into a form in 
which it has a subject and a predicate combined by a copula. 
It is natural to infer, therefore, that every fact has a correspond- 
ing form and consists in the possession of a quality by a sub- 
stance, and that is an obvious error. 

Logical Syntax 

The logical positivists believe that metaphysics cannot 
possess a scientific character. This part of the work of the philo- 
sophers, to have the precision and invulnerability of a scientific 
fact, should be founded on logical analysis. The aim of logical 
syntax is to provide a system of concepts by the help of which 
the results of logical analysis will be exactly formulable. 
Carnap ( 16 ), a prominent member of this school, asserts that 
philosophy is to be replaced by the logic of science, 
that is to say, by the logical analysis of the concepts and 
sentences of the sciences. For in his views the logic of science 
is nothing other than the logical syntax of the language of science. 
The new logicians believe that we have in every respect complete 
liberty with regard to the form of language. In other words, 
the forms of sentence construction and the rules of their trans- 
formation may be arbitrarily chosen. In traditional language 
construction proceeds usually by first assigning a meaning to the 
fundamental mathematico-logical symbols and then by consider- 
ing what sentences and inferences are logically correct in 
accordance with these meanings^, Now* the assignment of the 
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meaning is expressed in words which are bound to be inexact, 
and hence conclusions formed in that way are also bound to be 
inexact and ambiguous. These logicians point out that any 
postulate and any rule of inference may be chosen arbitrarily and 
this choice, whatever it may be, will determine what meaning is 
to be ascribed to the fundamental logical symbols. This point 
of view leads to the construction of a general syntax (t.c., 
definition of syntactical concepts applicable to languages in any 
form). The logicians, therefore, claim that in the domain of 
general syntax “ it is possible to choose a certain form for the 
language of science as a whole, as well as for that of any branch 
of science, and to state exactly the characteristic difference 
between it and the other possible language forms.” 

Symbolism and Reality 

In their crusade against traditional language the logicians 
have the support and sympathy of the modern mathematician- 
philosophers, such as Eddington and Whitehead, who are disposed 
to see in scientific symbols a special language which can be 
translated into traditional language. They grant that the general 
agreement of mankind as to experienced facts is best expressed 
in language, but they object to the use of traditional language since 
it breaks down precisely at the task of expressing in explicit 
.form the larger generalities, the very generalities which meta- 
physics seeks to express.” As is to be expected from a thinker 
like Whitehead, the question of symbolism has been examined 
by him with remarkable insight from every possible angle. 
Though he finds that our ordinary language, made primarily for 
practice, is not adequate for the purpose of science, he is not 
oblivious of the difficulty that scientific language and symbolism 
have to face in apprehending the temporal and emergent 
aspects of reality. To rise equal to the task Whitehead (70) has 
to define anew ‘ truth,’ ‘ divine nature,’ ‘ consequent nature of 
(Jod,’ etc., in his interesting system of reality which provides 
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the metaphysical background aecessary for proper apprehension 
of any proposition which, however commonplace, always refers to 
a universe “ exhibiting some general systematic metaphysical 
character.” 

3. The Kultur-Idealistic Point of View 

Idealistic View of Language 

The recent idealistic movement in reference to language is a 
part of the almost universal idealistic reaction against naturalism. 
The idealists who profess to fight naturalism do not all stand on 
the same platform. They may be classified as owning three 
relatively different standpoints : Neo-Kantiaa, Kultur-philosophi- 
cal and Phenomenological. All however unite to offer a common 
opposition to that form of naturalism which makes language but 
a mere animal cry, and to that form of positivism which makes 
language evaporate altogether. They all look upon language as a 
historical expression of transcendent meanings and values. It 
appears that as the naturalists are mostly Anglo-Americans the 
idealists are almost entirely Germans. Of the idealists three 
names come foremost to our mind : those of Spranger, Cassirer 
and Vossler. Their work has given us some understanding of 
the general point of view of the German thought. 

Spranger, as is well-known, advocates a verstehende psy- 
chologic, one that shall understand minds of persons “ from 
within out.” Since such understanding implies the recognition 
of an objective realm of meanings and values towards which 
mental processes are intentionally directed, the principle of the 
objectivity of meanings is taken as established. This general 
principle is then applied by him to the problem of the under- 
standing of language (59). Such application, the present writer 
believes with Urban (64), is valid. 

. Writing primarily from the neo-Kantian standpoint, Cassirer 
in his enormous volumes on language (18) evinces the ways in 
which the various languages have expressed, spatial and lemporal 
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relations, abstract concepts of substance, cause, etc., and the 
fundamental ideas of metaphysics. He believes that certain 
logical functions have been present from the beginning but have 
only gradually freed themselves from their sensuous encum- 
brances. Cassirer’s study of the entire philosophy of symbolism 
and the relations of language to myth and religion tends to prove 
that the reality is to be grasped only through language and that 
traditional language is not to be given up but developed. He says, 
as quoted by Urban, that “ language is not a mirror reflecting an 
independent existing world, but rather the condition which alone 
makes possible such a world. Our ordered universe exists for us, 
in its shaping and structure, because of language. All culture con- 
sists in the creation of certain intellectual symbols and it is 
only by means of these symbolic forms that life is lifted from 
the plane of merely natural process to that of conscious spiritual 
process.” 

Cassirer’s work has been in a sense supplemented by the 
researches of Vossler, whose investigations in the field of 
literature are highly important (66). Vossler represents the 
Kultur-philosophical point of view. In his latest work he has 
given a most comprehensive analysis of language as a medium or 
symbol of the entire range or system of cultural and spiritual 
values. The general drift of his findings is in the direction of 
maintaining the adequacy of language to thought. He recognizes 
that there is a tendency for logical thought to break through the 
linguistic form, but he sees with equal clearness that there is no 
intelligible thought that does not finally realize itself in linguistic 
expression. 

The phenomenological point of view has been ably represent- 
ed by Ammann and Guntert (5, 24) . They, like the idealists, recog- 
nize the importance of the problem of language and insist that 
language must be viewed as embodying transcendent meaning. 
Ammann’s work is valuable for his study of the relation of 
language to meaning, Bendeutung. He has developed a series of 
conceptions (such as, meaning as a historical fact, meaning as 
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conceptual content, meaning as intuitive content, etc.) which may 
be conceivably regarded as fundamental categories in the 
philosophy of language. 

Geitiqub op the Different Views of Language 

(i) 

Behaviouristic Conception of Speech based on Mechanical 

Learning 

The conception of language as a biological product and its 
explanation in terms of situation-response mechanism seems to 
have a special fascination for certain minds. Reputed thinkers 
who do not belong to the behaviouristic camp are full of praise 
for the behaviouristic conception of speech. The popularity 
of this conception is to be sought in its “ scientific character.” 
Its conception of speech is, however, interwoven with the mechani- 
cal conception of learning, and when the latter conception is 
found wanting the former consequently suffers in prestige. B. 
Russell who expressed the opinion that “ the only satisfactory 
way to treat language is the behaviouristic way,” has been set 
wavering by the display of ‘ insight ’ by Kohler’s chimpanzees. 

Naturalists’ Paradox 

The naturalists find in speech nothing but bodily reactions. 
One of their spoksmen, Weiss, sums up the position by saying 
that all science, all philosophy, all poetry are in the last analysis 
merely speech and manual reactions occurring in the body of 
some individual and persisting as historical and contemporaneous 
records in the scientific writings. In that case, it will be as 
much right to say that “ the cosmic evolution is an episode in 
man ” as to say that “ man is an episode in cosmic evolution.” 
In getting out of this paradox DeLaguna takes a purely pragmatic 
view of the situation. But the mere assertion that a human 
being is concerned with things only in so far as they are of ser- 
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vice to him will satisfy very few. I'or, to many 
such a view will appear as a petitio princvpii ot ihe 
validity of the very science and scientific method on which 
the behaviouristic account of speech is based. To a student of 
philosophy the pragmatists’ dilemma in the field of cognition is 
well-known. The same dilemma has to be faced by the prag- 
matists in their account of language. 

It is hard to deny that the meaning of cognition, in contrast 
with all other mental activity, is objectivity. Entities which 
appear in consciousness with a specific ‘ not-I character - are 
so treated that their content is freed from everything which 
appertains to individual peculiarities or immediate state of mind 
, of the experiencing subject. The result would be the ‘ pure 
object’ (59). The general validity of pure cognition lies according- 
ly in the fact that it is valid for every cognitive consciousness. 
Modern psycliology tends to show, however, that objectivity 
cannot be achieved as pure experience but is always mingled 
with other active achievements of the conscious subject. Cogni- 
tion is constantly interwoven with aesthetic, religious or econo- 
mic motives, says Spranger. The truth of this is clearly seen on 
the mythological level and it would be a great mistake to think 
that mythology has been wholly banished from our present 
scientific cognition. In every cognition a general meaning must 
be realized. In individual consciousness the cognitive attitude 
is not in complete isolation with ideality. 

Necessity of Trust in Language 

Behaviourists of the ultra- Watsonian brand who are resolved 
to move in a narrow groove and obstinately keep their eyes shut 
to factual wealth and theoretical implications beyond their cir- 
cumscribed field of discourse, may be advisedly left alone. No 
one, of course, questions the legitimacy and accuracy of their 
findings in the field of genetic psychology. But their theory 
of meaning and the conception of the real in terms of man’s 
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reaction to environment are not acceptable for the simple reason 
that such acceptance puts a premium on human intelleotual 
bankruptcy, if not for any other reason. There are< however, other 
reasons also. Some trust in language necessary for communica- 
tion, is to be presupposed in all intelligible sense. And the 
essential postulate of such communication is a potentiality of 
logical form and objectivity of meaning. 

That communication is an ultimate category has been 
grudgingly accepted by naturalists like Dewey {'22) who does not, 
of course, admit the transcendental consequences of such accep- 
tance. But without admitting that, it is difficult to see how 
the words can give any validity to their references even if the 
sense of meanings can be somehow retained and transmitted as , 
Dewey has done in a way. 

^ Conception 

In their conception of language the existentialists take 
their cue from the Wundtian gesture theory. The essential 
thing about language, comments Titchener (63), is not the 
sound but the movement. This great psychologist stresses the 
fact that onomatopoetic words form a very small part of our 
vocabulary and considers that at first the uttered sound was 
meaningless accompaniment of gesture. The existentialist’s 
view-point regarding the semantic change of words is that the 
course of change follows the general law of development, i.e., 
from the more concrete to the more abstract. The ontogeny of 
meaning is explained in terms of the derivatives of the percep- 
tual processes. 

The sheet anchor of the existentialist is his well-known 
hypothesis of parallel mental and bodily activities. In the con- 
ception of language he has recourse to that hypothesis. 
The question how bodily gestures convey meanings does 
not perturb him. But the gap between the activities of 
the mind and the body is not a trifle to be overlooked and the 
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parallelistic hypothesis is a poor stopgap. A thorough-going 
panpsychism is a necessary philosophical presupposition. 

(ii) 

Logical Positivists 

Wittgenstein, from whom the movement of logical posi- 
tivism is rightly traced by Weinberg (though Eussell’s 
Principia Mathematica appeared earlier), has laid down that 
the ideal of perfect language should be to have “ one name 
for every simple, and never the same name for two different 
simples.” The main concern of this school seems to be to 
discover the conditions for (a) accurate symbolism, i.e., the 
symbolism in which a sentence means something definite, and 
(b) ‘ sense ’ combinations of symbols which will always bear a 
definite and unique meaning. 

Conception of Atomic Statements or Facts 

Wittgenstein’s theory, to repeat the remarks of Black (9), 
centres round the notion of sense. The sense of a statement has 
been defined in terms involving references to ‘ atomic statements ’ 
or ' atomic facts.’ The world, i.e., the subject-matter of philo- 
sophical analysis, is conceived to consist of simple irreducible 
objects occurring in complex arrangements or configurations. 
An atomic statement which is the simplest kind of true statement 
corresponds to each ultimate complex arrangements in such a 
way as to reflect the form of the fact by one-to-one correspon- 
dence between objects and words. All statements of more com- 
plicated reference to the world are reducible to logical conjunctions 
or disjunctions of atomic statements. This doctrine can be put 
in an alternative way : In order to have sense, a statement 
must be verifiable in (my) experience. The process of definition 
should follow this course, otherwise it will not be possible to know 
what a group of words means. It will then be just ‘ nonsense.’ 
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Thus the atomic statements are the elements on which all other 
statements are based. All assertions which are not nonsense are 
either truth-functions of atomic statements or else mere hypo- 
thesisji.e., rules for constructing atomic statements. 

The doctrine of Wittgenstein emphasises (1) the recognition 
of the importance of logical structure, (2) the exclusion of the 
logical structure from itself being the subject-matter of statements, 
and (3) the verifiability in experience as a necessary criterion of 
the sense of statements. Proved that much, the ‘nonsense 
character ’ of the traditional questions in philosophy becomes self- 
evident. 

A Criticism 

The internal consistency of the above doctrine is beyond 
question. But the consequences that follow from the acceptance 
of this doctrine are too radical to be reconciled in practice. Any 
one who adheres consistently to that doctrine is “ bound to wag 
his finger in lieu of speech or escape silence at the expense of 
discord between theory and practice.” 

Hierarchy of Languages 

The outlook appears to be gloomy enough. But there is a 
possible means of escape. If in every language there is a struc- 
ture concerning which nothing can be said in the same language, 
there may be another language with a new structure which can 
explain the former. That is the position taken up by the 
logical atomist, Eussell, or the logical positivist, Carnap. The 
former admits a hierarchy of languages and the latter proposes 
the theory of ‘ protocol ’ language in which the expressions are 
directly recorded but the form of the language remains indeter- 
minate. Both express the relation of words in symbolic form 
and call for the replacement of material mode of speech by formal 
mode. 
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Dependent Ghamcter of Truth 

The outcome, in short, is that the doctrine of atomic fact 
is excluded, a wider criterion of vei’ifiability in sensory ex- 
periences is retained and a pragmatic sense to general statements 
and natural laws is allowed. The solution is not, however, 
without its difficulty. Wittgenstein’s clear notion of structure 
becomes somewhat blurred in the systems of later positivists and 
truth is telescoped between correspondence and coherence. For, 
if truth statements are provisional, some account is needed that 
does not make truth dependent upon human conveniences. 
The question could not be answered by the official pragmatists; 
it has not been answered satisfactorily by the positivists either. 
The question involves deeper philosophy and the contemporary 
logical positivists are content with mere establishment of the 
syntactical forms of sentences. They have few pretensions to 
metaphysics on their own admission and we know Carnap opens 
one of his essays with the remark, “ the Viennese Circle does 
not practise philosophy.” 

Many people still hold the view that logic has to do with 
the nature of mental operations, i.e., of the processes of 
thought. That is nowadays left to psychology. Every special- 
ist science has developed its own way of correct thinking. In 
order to have logical sense, to quote Firth, a statement must 
be verifiable in the space-time world and the words used must 
be linked consequentially with words referring to immediate 
experience. Verification in science being of an entire system 
of statements, the terms, the forms, the derivatives of the terms, 
and the syntax of the sentences are the whole logic of the 
science. One cannot lend another a logical term. Both must 
learn to use a common language, a common syntax, a common 
logic and share the whole linguistic modus operandi. The 
Viennese circle has arrived at the opinion that the physical 
language is the basic language of all science, i.e., it is the Uni- 
versal language. 
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Universality of Sense 

How far the physical language of the logicians will meet 
the demand of a universal language comprehending the contents 
of all other scientific languages, is to be shown by future. It 
must be, however, conceded that the movement for controlled 
terminology and scientific syntax is of great importance in lin- 
guistics and other social sciences. Also, the desirability of 
developing notations for various technical purposes, with rules for 
mutual convertibility where necessary, cannot be denied. The 
Viennese circle has done a service by directing attention of the 
philosophers and the linguists to that. But the creation of a 
physical language in the way they propose to do will be helpful 
only to the initiated few, leaving the bulk of the uneducated 
mass untouched. For conveying universality of sense the uni- 
form social condition of the use of language has to be ensured. 
Otherwise mathematics will be of course international but 
Chinese philosophy translated into English or French will be 
worthless for any purpose. 

It may be recalled, in this connection, that in the seventeenth 
century certain pedagogues attempted construction of physical 
languages. We once laughed at Thomas Urquhart and Cave 
Beck for their samples of universal language in which ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother ’ would have to be written as ‘ leb 2314 
p 2477 and pf 2477.’ Their ghosts are now laughing at us for 
seriously considering the linguistic form of the physicalists. 

(iii) 

The Idealist’s Conception of the Person 

Contemporary idealists affiliated to, or inclined towards, 
Kultur school take their stand on the ground that admission of a 
universal mind, of which the individual minds are but parts, is 
an essential presupposition for any intelligible philosophy of 
lai^uage. The key-note to the understanding of the cultural 
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idealist’ s point of view is his conception of “ the person . ” The 
idealists distinguish the person from the individual. ¥ossler 
blames Wundt and Paul for making the individual the most im- 
portant factor in science or philosophy. WTiat is needed in his 
opinion is a concept that will do justice to the individual as 
well as to the community, and he finds that this demand is 
fulfilled in the concept of the person. In this concept, “ meta- 
physical and empirical thinking meet and fructify.” The 
personality is both an idea and a fact. It develops by starting 
from the body or the external part and gradually expanding to 
reach the innermost self. The essence of personality is “that 

it lifts above itself in the core of its unity so that it may 

reach up towards the more comprehensive being that over- 
shadows it.” 

These idealists believe that the total human mind is as if 
a living organism existing through ages, and the individual 
minds are but parts of it in the sense that it shares its mental 
contents. W'hat is said by the speaker can be understood by 
the hearer because the minds of both are human minds, being 
parts of the whole mind. “ Every thing that is spoken on this 
globe,” admirably puts Vossler, “in the course of ages must 
be thought of as a vast soliloquy spoken by the human mind, 
which unfolds itself in untold millions of persons and characters, 
and comes to itself again in their reunion.” 

By culture the Kultur school understands a historically given 
mental life, on the higher developmental levels. Culture is 
divided into a number of regions of activity or achievement and 
ini each of these regions a specific kind of value is realized. 
Spranger calls these spheres of value or purpose constellations 
in so far as they determine the goal. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that the differentiation of each region is not a real 
division but rather a theoretical isolation according to the value 
which is intended in each case. In modern discussions the gap 
between belief and knowledge is fast diminishing. Modern theo- 
retical science has aspects which are political, economic, moral 
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and religious (59). Synthetic method is not to be thought of as 
if concerned with the last differentiable elements out of which 
the mental life is built up. The idealists try to deduce from the 
eternal attitudes of human nature the fundamental directions 
which each culture embodies in unique arrangement. Single 
cultural levels have been found by reflecting upon mental life. 
Science, fine arts, religion, etc., then point toward specific 
mental motives. 

Conception of Meaning 

The Kultur idealists hold that the relation subsisting between 
thought, words and sentences and that which they refer to and 
mean, can be understood only if their conception of the person 
be accepted. The idealists’ conception of the objectivity of 
meaning is that the person as it attains cultural progress creates 
certain intellectual symbols which constitute the cultural heritage 
of the successive generations. An individual inasmuch as he 
understands these symbols raises himself from the level of the 
mere biological creature and moves forward towards the realiza- 
tion of a spiritual process. The objective meanings receive 
their status not by reference to something beyond human 
experience but by being the creation of the total human mind. 

Though the logical positivist’s doctrine of syntactical form 
of language is very important the Kultur-idealist’s understanding 
of the language is more valid and is nearer to our flesh and 
blood. It may be suggested that the ‘ understanding psycho- 
logy ’ or ‘ value psychology ’ on which these idealists rely may 
be replaced by an ‘ affective psychology ’ with certain advantages 
and at the same time without disturbing the main idealistic 
implication. The present writer supports that suggestion. 

The objective mind, according to idealists like Spranger, is 
the ideal complex of norms,_ and is objective not only in the 
sense that it exists outside of the individual but also in the 
sense that it is normative, genuine and valid. It is some sort of 
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“ over-individual historico-mental sphere.” Keeping this position 
intact it may be said that the objective mind signifies the socially 
determined milieu, and instead of emphasising the intellectual 
environment which is said to have become history, we may think 
that the affective or emotional content has been the potent 
factor. The normative mind, then, means not so much the 
intelleetually determined cultural ideal but rather the emotionally 
determined social ideal. The value attitude remains, and the 
individual self, surrounded by over-individual mental configura- 
tions, evaluates through appreciation instead of realization 
{i.e., understanding). 

(iv) 

Meanings 

Various Concepts of Meaning 

Looking up for a concept of meaning in psychological 
literature we find that different systems of psychology have 
different concepts of meaning. In the system of Titchener (68) 
meaning is conceived as a sensory context accruing to a given 
mental process. In his views “meaning is psychologically 
always context ; one mental process is the meaning of another 
mental process if it is that other’s context.” The behaviourists 
regard meaning as a response. A word owes its meaning to the 
conditioned response to that word and hence meanings are 
explainable in terms of causal references. The psycho-analyst 
refers meanings to unconscious mental processes or attitudes. 
Other senses in which meanings have been used by different 
psychologists are supplemented imagination, volitional experi- 
ence, relational experience, signification, and implication. 

Schachter (55), a logical positivist, defines meaning of a 
word as the rules of its usage. Whitehead considers meanings 
as symbolic references and comments that the “failure to lay 
due emphasis on symbolic reference is one of the reasons for 
metaphysical difficulties.” The idealists regard meanings as 
historically developed symbols embodying experiences of the total 
human mind. 
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Approaching to some extent the point of view of Holt, Latif 
suggests that when a similar response is made to a symbol 
instead of to an external object, we have meaning instead of 
awareness or perception. The meaning of even the most abstract 
terms and likewise of mathematical symbols is a motor recreation. 
In counting, for example, one moves from one object to another, 
reproducing an aspect of the environment, and the meaning of a 
number symbol is thus a series of chain reflexes. 

In one of his earlier works G. Bose (11) has said that in 
perceiving an object we take up a definite action attitude with 
reference to it. This action attitude corresponds to the meaning 
of the object. According to him there is a wish corresponding 
to this action attitude. This wish has two contradictory 
factors. One factor is conscious and the other is latent and 
unconscious. In the appreciation of an object the unconscious 
factor finds satisfaction by the mechanism of projection which is 
nothing but identity with the object. 

The 8ocial-Affective View of Meaning 

According to the ‘ social-affective continuum ’ theory of 
mental processes (which the present writer defended in a paper 
read before the Indian Philosophical Congress of 1934) meaning 
may be conceived in social-affective terms. This conception is 
in a way formally the same but materially different from the 
Kultur-idealistic conception. The Kultur-idealist’s conception of 
human mind — ^the whole embodiment of human experiences of 
which the individual minds are but parts— is valid ; but whereas 
the Kultur-idealist emphasises the intellectual origin of symbols 
and upholds understanding psychology, the belivers in the 
social-affective theory (amongst whom the present writer is 
included) say that the symbols are of affective origin. This 
latter view may be more acceptable to empirically minded 
persons and may be found to be more in keeping with the 
spirit of modern psychology. Vehdryes, Bloomfield and others 
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have discussed the affective growth of linguistic symbols showing 
how affectivity “penetrates into grammatical language” dis- 
integrating it, and the way it always “envelops and colours the 
logical expression of thought.” But a systematic presentation 
of the affective theory and its bearing on meanings has not been 
attempted by them. On the question of the nature of meaning 
the social-affective view-point as advocated by Harts borne (25) 
and defended and developed by the present writer is as follows. 


Objects as Objectified Feeling 

By putting a few lines in a particular order on a piece of 

paper we can project the meaning of ‘ house ’ on the drawing. 

« 

This is possible only because these lines have a general resem- 
blance^, however crude, to the actual thing they represent. 
The meaning is not indiscriminate projection upon an object 
regardless of its fitness to embody that meaning. The object 
and the subject are not different. The feeling which pervades 
the whole world of subjects becomes partially objectified and 
constitutes the world of objects. A meaningful symbol is a quali- 
tative unit of the affective process externalized. The meaning of a 
symbol cannot be appreciated unless the symbol evokes an emo- 
tion due to affective continuity. All affection or emotion, to occur 
at all, must be integrated into the total emotional complex. For 
example, complicated music which is not understood is not heard 
or not clearly heard. Only when the whole being pulsates in 
emotional unison with an intricate pattern of sound feelings, 
can attention consistently focus upon that pattern and the mean- 
ing can be appreciated (26). The perception of an object by a 
painter ,and a philistine cannot be the same. The gestaltians 
and the psycho-analysts will support that contention. The as- 
sumption that persons whose sense of the meaning of a piece of 
music differs but who yet can have the same sense perception, is 
without foundation. 
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Sense Datum and Meaning Not Distinct 

Sense datum and meaning are not distinct. In the 
perception of sense datum we may attend to some part and 
scarcely sense other parts. We say in that case that we miss 
muoli of the meaning. These errors may produce alterna- 
tions in the sensory complex as given and not in the actual form 
or colour intuited. Therefore, these cases do not prove that sense 
datum and meaning are distinct. 

The persistence of spatial, temporal and sensory qualities 
is attributable to social dimension and affective continuity of 
experiences. It will be beyond the scope of this essay to exa- 
mine in detail all the factors. A few examples will illustrate 
the point. 

Meaning of Colours 

A perceived colour is a feeling felt objectwely. Theoreti- 
cal considerations of Troland and Hartshorne and experimental 
investigations of Von Allesch (3) are in agreement with that 
view, By the phrase ‘felt objectively ’ is to be understood 
‘ felt as other than one’s own fellings.’ The colours represent 
the mode of variation of our affective life. Their meanings can 
be realized only if taken in that context. (The present writer 
dicussed these in a paper read before the Indian Science 
Congress of 1935.) Scarlet represents warmth and activity ; 
yellow represents brightness and joyousness; green represents 
passivity and quiet cheerfulness ; and violet represents dull- 
ness and sorrowfulness. The social value of the colours will 
be apparent from the fact that scarlet resembles blood and is 
associated with danger and hunting. Green is the colour of the 
vegetable covering of the earth and is suggestive of quietness. 
And similar values are attributable in case of other colours. 

Space as Social Externality 

The meaning of ‘ nearness ’ and ‘ distance ’ will be apparent 
when we consider the fact that nearness means greater fullness 
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of detail and is associated with things more intimate while 
distance implies faintness and scarcity. Space, in this view, 
is simply the form of social externality as such. The 
depth of perception is its social objectification. The ‘ zero’ of 
perceived depth is one’s self and the maximum depth is equiva- 
lent to infinite social independence. The direct consciousness 
of this degree of intimate union with the self is ‘near’ and ‘far ’ 
as percepta (26). Depth-distance gives us independence and 
distinction, yet social rapport with respect to others. 

Geometrical Figures 

The meaning of geometrical figures can be specified in 
social-affective terms. A triangle is the mode of social grouping in 
which three individuals may share alike in the same relationship 
to the group as a whole. A square fulfils the same condition 
for four. But a circle has the unique property of allowing none 
of the group a favoured position. Hence probably are our 
fad for ‘ round table conference ’ and our fancy for round 
dining tables. 

Sounds Directly Apprehensible 

The affective theory can readily explain the remarkable fact 
that the cries of higher animals are intelligible in their demon- 
strable behaviouristic meaning, apart from the necessity for 
learning these meanings. No musician would fail to discriminate 
the note of discontent between the growl of a cat and its 
soft purling sounds uttered in a state of placidity. Experience 
confirms this meaning, but meaning itself is conveyed by the 
hearing of the sound at once and directly, confirmation being 
superfluous. 

Granting that sensory qualities are primarily and essentially 
affective in character (a hypothesis supported by the present writer 
in an article published in the Calcutta Review in Septemberj, 1937) 
illustrations like the above may be multiplied to show that realiza- 
tion, or better to say^ appreciation^ of meaning is after all feeling 
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of feeling, i.e., feeling of the externalized portion of the feeling 
which, as Hartshorne says, constitutes the object and is thus in 
a relationship of affective continuity with the feeler regarded both 
as an individual and as a social whole. 

Sociality 

The conception of meaning that is being advocated here 
follows from the principle of sociality and affectivity. The 
term sociality has been used in a sense different from the ordinary 
one. Sociality is not a derivative result of the ‘‘ combining of 
privacies.” In other words, a conscious individual is not 
related to other conscious individuals by only what from the 
logical point of view is called an accident. It is not to be 
regarded either as a complex of too high a degree to represent 
the primordial conditions of mind. On the contrary sociality 
is such that it allows for variations in complexity along as wide 
a range of degrees as possible. If the principle of continuity 
be accepted, then the difference between myself and my neighbour 
is a difference of degrees. The assumption of a kinship of 
quality between one person and another does not outrage 
our intellect or tax our imagination more than the assumption 
of psycho-physicality does. If we grant that a social community 
permeates experience and abandon our long cherished non- 
social doctrine of sense data, the problem how minds can 
communicate becomes empirically soluble. 

Individual Awareness Dependent on Other Mind or Awareyiess 

Our tendency to make the individual the pivotal point 
results from the uncritical acceptance of the principle that 
relations are secondary features of the universe. Save for 
paying homage to past belief it is difficult to see why being- 
related-to-being should not be as fundamental as mere being. 
The ‘ private ’ of an individual is nothing but an aspect of the 
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relation of mind to mind. Modern psychology and philosophy 
are gradually yielding to facts exhibiting the social 

character of mental growth or the basic human desires. For 
centuries we have stuck to the assumption that one’s 

mind is independent of others’ minds. And we are left today 
amidst a formidable array of epistemological paradoxes and 

ethical dilemma. Philosophers are still fumbling with the 
problem of ‘ knownness and knowing,’ and we have not 
been successful in our attempt to found ' duty ’ upon self- 
interest. The coinage of the term “ enlightened self- 
interest ” has not actually enlightened our mind but has served 
to enliven discussion only. The alternative assumption that 
one’s awareness is dependent on another’s awareness now 

deserves a trial. 

Self and Other 

The most obvious distinction involved in all social feeling 
is that between self and other, i.e., between self-regarding feeling 
and other-regarding feeling. This distinction is, however, a 
matter of degree and hence relative. The feeling of self is not 
an absolute thing: it fluctuates endlessly between vaguely 
demarcated extremes of vividness or centrality and dimness or 
unfocused indirectness of attention (26). In life we desire to 
increase the intensity of both of these poles without detriment 
to either. The self-regarding feeling or the other- regarding 
feeling comes into prominence according as the contrast between 
these two poles of consciousness is more or less explicit. 

^ relation between individuals; and indi- 

viduality in the social sense means a certain freedom or 
independence of action. If the ideal of activity be suppressed, 
the social situation becomes void and meaningless. If the 
striving be suppressed, the significance of pleasure and pain, of 
joy and sorrow, of hope and disappointment, of co-operation and 
sharing in effort — all will disappear. Social activity involves 
always some degree of passivity toward the influence exerted by 
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others. Such passivity, however extreme, involves always a 
certain amount of activity. 

If the social dimensions of self -other, active-passive, faint- 
intense, and the like, are accepted, the world of experience is 
to be viewed in its social implications. Our experiences are not 
private, subjective or non-affcbable. The redness of one person’s 
experience, for example, might not be different from that of 
another. In realizing the meaning of an object we are affected 
socially. We do not separate the quality of the thing from its 
structure. Structure itself is felt as qualitative and qualities as 
life-expressive. The feelings are socially structured intriosically, 
and in feeling the distinction between quality and relationship 
is a matter of emphasis only. 

To the charge that the principle of sociality is a super- 
fluous addition to the hypothesis of psycho-physical relationship 
it may be said in reply that in psycho-physical continuum it is 
far from obvious how there can be any kinship between mind 
and, say, an electron. On the contrary it is more obvious that 
there is a kinship of quality between one person and another 
and that this fact is more acceptable than the inference to the 
nature of a physical substance. Sociality is a more clear idea 
than psycho-physicality. 

Language and Human Nature 

Language (speech) is the very essence of human nature. The 
study of language cannot be pursued without continual reference 
to human nature in general. The professional behaviourists 
depend on reflexology. The idealists of Germany rely on culture. 
The psychologists whom the present writer is representing 
here put their faith in affective-sociology. It cannot be said that 
the view advocated here is the only correct one. Bather it is one 
of the alternative views to be given, a chance. It is just one 
sort of hypothesis to explain meanings. The behaviourists deal 
with the manifestations of linguistic behaviour only. Human 
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urges, drives and feelings are to be considered for a fuller 
treatment. The psycho-analysts explain the drives and urges. 
The present writer does not think that affective-social view will 
be so much in clash with the psycho-analytical one. He believes 
that the affective-social way of looking into things may be to 
a certain extent harmonized with what the psycho-analyst has 
taught us aboat human nature. 

Significance of Speech 

The ancients ascribed great significance to speech or 
language. The ancient Hindus regarded Vak, as is well-known, 
as a manifestation of Brahma. It was, in other words, regarded 
as the creative power of Brahma. The Hindu Grod created the 
world by saying hhu, and the Hebrew God did it very much in 
the same way. “And God said. Let there be light and there 
was light.' ' “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 

was with God, and the Word was God,” Thoth or Tehuti, the 
Egyptian God, was “ the heart and tongue of Ba, and the means 
w'hereby the will of God was pronounced, and having been 
pronounced, became effective in creation.” As to the meaning 
of speech the ancients believed that the meaning of God is the 
power of His Name. The relation between speech and meaning 
is the same as the relation between a mantra and the particular 
deity or power it mobilizes. A mantra is the living symbol of 
a deity and its meaning is its power. 

The ' Kultur-idealists and the affective-socialists invest 
language with importance almost as groat as that conceived by, 
the ancients. For the idealist reality and linguistic expression 
are identical. For the upholders of social continuum theory 
language behaviour is the only typical manifestation of the 
life of the social group in its network of bonds. As regards 
meanings, we carry about us whatIFirth calls “ sets ” of attitude, 
predominantly social, and language being the manifestations of 
the “ sets,” the realization of the meaning is the same thing as 
feeling a kinship between the selfhood and the otherness. 
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Extensionality of Language and Meanings 
Extensimal Character of the Language of Science 

In Tractus’ doctrine we find that every sentence is a truth 
function of the elementary sentences. In the terminology of 
the Mogic-is-syntax ’ school every sentence, then, is extensional 
in relation to partial sentences. Carnap remedies the defect of 
Wittgenstein’s thesis which overlooked the fact of multiplicity 
of languages, by saying that a universal language of science may 
be extensional. This, in other words, means that a given 
intensional language may be translated into an extensional one. 
In the views of Russell a typical intensional sentence like ‘it is 
raining now in Paris ’ is not really intensional but only 
appareiitly so, Neurath, Carnap and others of their group 
believe that sentences like the above are genuinely intensional 
but are translatable into extensional ones. 

As a general principle the thinkers of the Viennese circle 
state that the intensional sentences are quasi-syntactical and 
hence is the possibility of their being translated into extensional 
languages. Many intensional sentences belong to the type of 
autonymous mode of speech : they can be easily translated into 
extensional sentences of syntax. For instance, “ Charles says A” 
can be translated into ‘^Charles says ‘A’.” Again certain 
intensional sentences contain terms called modalities (eg., 
possible, necessary, contingent, etc.). Since these terms are 
vague, they can be better replaced by syntactical terms, e.g., “A 
is possible ” may be translated into “ A is not contradictory.” 

Necessity of Intensional Logic Denied 

If all intensional sentences can be translated into extensional 
ones, is a special logic of meaning superfluous ? Lewis’s 
argument that extensional logic is to be supplemented by a logic 
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of meaning and that inferences depend upon meanings, need not 
make the necessity of intensional logic absolute. There is reason 
in the positivist’s contention that given the syntax of a language, 
even if that language be not understood, the logical relations 
between two sentences can be established. But from that it 
does not follow that meanings have no place in a philosophy of 
language. The thesis of extensionality of language does not 
appear to be wholly incompatible with the view of meanings 
taken in their objective character. The charge of verbal non- 
sense is invited only if the meanings be taken in biological and 
subjective sense. 

M. Adler’s view (2) that meaning can be divorced from truth 
and reality and that whereas logic deals with truth dialectic is 
concerned with meaning, offers an escape from the logician’s 
snare. This distinction, however, breathes an air of artificiality. 
Language expresses reality, and expression and reality are one. 
Eeality, the present writer believes, is the actuality of which the 
potential form is truth. Furthermore, reality reveals in meaning- 
ful symbols. A logic that is competent to deal with truth 
is also competent to deal with reality or meaning. 

The positivists limit themselves to the study of the formal 
side of sentences in syntax and are not concerned with the 
material side, i.e., sense. But the sense and the relation of 
sense permit of being formally represented. That is possible 
because of the objective character of meanings. The formal 
side of the sense of a sentence is represented by means of the 
term ‘content,’ and the formal side of the relation between 
sentences by means of the terms like ' consequence,’ ‘ compatible,’ 
‘ contra-valid,’ etc. Thus in formal construction the meanings 
are there all the same. Otherwise the very presence of forms 
would have been unexplainable. Logical relations are logical 
meanings. The reality may be broken up into “events,” the 
expression of reality, i.e., language, may be translated into 
mathematical symbols, and a large portion of the subject-predicate 
logic may be swept away ; but that will not dissolve the meanings 
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or disprove the contention that thoughts bound up with 
symbolic expression contain the potentiality of logical form and 
embody trans-individual experiences making up the world of 
objective meanings. Formal logic in its treatment of the formal 
side of syntactical sentences incidentally deals with meanings 
too. 



APPENDIX 


1. National Language 

It has been claimed by some that there is such a thing as 
‘ national language.’ We can find scattered evidence in support 
of the contention that national speech expresses national 
character. The official psychologists have not yet made up their 
mind on the question whether the formal features in the 
language of a social group have a relation to the character of the 
group similar to the relation that certain material features such 
as voice have to an individual personality. It seems natural 
that this should be so. Hence probably there is a tendency to 
take it for granted instead of going through the trouble of 
proving' it. Delacroix (21) wrote that the grammar and the 
vocabulary of a language reflected the point of view of the social 
group as well as its historical vicissitudes. Not much evidence, 
however, had been adduced by him in support of his statement. 
G, Bose and his collaborators have attempted to show that the 
positions of objectives and verbs in the sentences of different 
languages reveal that the Indians are more concerned with 
objects while the Europeans show marked preference for action. 
Studying the presence of active and passive forms in certain 
Indo-European languages Vendryes came to the conclusion that 
the distinction between the active and passive categories rested 
on a very slight basis. Mere analytical study of the grammatical 
categories is not likely to showffiow far the syntax of a language 
-reflects the mentality of the people using it. Psycho-analysts 
may throw new light on this question. 

There is no doubt that the grammar and general word- 
type of a language is essentially psychic. Grammar arises 
as an unconscious process. In using language few would 
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have become aware of moods, tenses, etc., were it not for the 
school teachers. A man may suppose that he is analyzing 
situations objectively, when in fact he is merely analyzing 
that phase of them which happened to be present in the 
categories of his native tongue. Thus the deepest design of 
a man’s thinking would take shape from the pattern of his 
language. Each language can, therefore, reveal the mental 
traits of the users. 

Prom Karlgren’s (29) study of the Chinese language we 
learn that the Chinese use monosyllabic words unchanged in 
various combinations of meanings. For example, the word 
^ jen’ means any one of the following : man, men, men’s, the 
man, the men. Further, Chinese language abounds in what 
is called homophones (i.e., sound with many meanings like the 
English sounds, Eid, Read, Eeed), Over and above these the 
Chinese use sentences in the way we do in telegrams. A 
Chinaman, for example, will say ‘Pumai,’ literally meaning 
^not buy,’ instead of saying ‘ I will not buy.’, He discards the 
subject as well as the predicate. Now, such brevity of language 
may denote vast intellectual superiority, which, however, is 
really wanting in the Chinese people. The result is that the 
people have a feeble grasp of their own tongue. The brevity 
reveals not superior intelligence but narrow egocentric mentality. 
The Chinese interest is not in the clarity of expression. Pitkin 
rightly observes that a Chinaman remains within the circle of 
his own thoughts and his language is like shorthand indications 
of his private thoughts. 

For a people whose intellect is of, low order, language should 
be such that nothing is to be left to guess. Such a language 
is Bantu. In Bleek’s (19) Comparative Grammar we find that 
in Bantu the subject of discourse is repeated in every word. 
Similar is the case with Uganda people’s speech. Johnston 
cites the following example : ‘ They these-they-person they-bad 
they-who-kill we-them fear.’ This sentence means, ‘ They are 
bad people who kill. We fear them.’ 
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Language Creating National Character 

The correctness or otherwise of the theory that language 
or its syntax indicates national character traits does not lead 
to the deduction that people created their languages to suit 
their conveniences. A nation does not speak its national 
language because of its national character. Bather it owes 
its national character to the language it speaks. 
The French people, to quote Vossler, do not speak 
French because of French type of mind they possess. The 
French language is not the product of any outside influence. 
The French scholars did not at any time sit down to formulate 
a language for the nation. The language is of spontaneous 
origin, self-growing and has a history of development from the 
primitive time to the present moment. It is as old as the 
society and the latter thrives only because of ‘ language com- 
munity.’ A person born in a social group comes under the 
sway of language and his type of mind is moulded after the 
linguistic design. Through language he gets the stamp of his 
national character, which is manifest in every sphere of his life, 
judicial, political, ethical, scientific and metaphysical. A 
Bengalee, to take a homely example, in speaking the Bengali 
language which is the ivhole of the Bengalee mind, shares the 
same mentality with other Bengalees and thinks and acts in 
the spirit of that Language. 

National language is at the root of national feeling. A 
person loves his native language for mainly two reasons : a 
natural affective value of childhood, and an objective value of 
achievement and general human significance. The language 
is looked upon as an emotional as well as cultural possession 
and the social-affective spirit in language gives rise to national 
feeling. 

Universal Language 

Though there are different national languages, these are not 
wholly independent of one another. Being related to the human 
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language as a whole, a sorfc of kinship subsists between them. 
Setting up of rigid language fronts will be an artificial device. 
Languages are sure to break through such barriers. There is 
such a thing as universal culture or universal emotion. For 
a world citizen his national language will be a language express- 
ing such universal cultural achievement and emotional attitude. 
Great masters can, therefore, put their thoughts in linguistic 
expressions that soar high above narrow nationalism. 

Language, then, reveals national as well as human character. 
It is, however, in no sense subservient to individual w'antonness. 
The abiding truth in Fichte’s statement that wen are /onned 
hy language rather than language hy men remains untarnished. 

2, Alleged Inadequacy of Language 

This essay may now be closed with a few cursory remarks on 
the adequacy of language. We are these days being challenged or 
pestered with assertions that language is incapable of expressing 
fineries of intellectual thoughts, the concepts of modern science. 
If vocabulary and syntax fail to do justice to our thought, one does 
not know what else will succeed. The Greek alphabets repre- 
senting entities or events, with an array of numericals placed above 
and below these alphabets to express quantity, and profusion 
of curves and dashes to denote relations, may be a convenient 
code of language for the indication of the concepts of special 
sciences or for their manipulation for further deductions. But 
such a type of language cannot be claimed as an all-round 
improvement upon our ordinary language of vocal sounds. 

The relation of the vocabulary to intelligence has been 
studied by psychologists, and their definite opinion is that poor 
vocabulary goes with low intelligence. A child with a possession 
of inadequate vocabulary cannot pass the linguistic tests because 
he cannot express himself. One with superior vocabulary 
can express thought in a way that causes our envy and ad- 
miration." In these days of progress of science and culture, 
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vocabulary has vastly expanded and is being daily expanded. It is 
very diffiGult to be a master of vocabulary. In our ordinary 
conversation we do not require more than three thousand words, 
and for reading purpose usually about five thousand words will 
do. Only a few highly educated persons traffic in forty to fifty 
thousand words. Still this number is far below the number 
comprising contemporary vocabulary. 

Possession of vocabulary alone will not be sufficient. The 
words can be put in various combinations to express subtle 
thoughts. A slight change in the position of the verb or the 
article will greatly expand the range of meanings. What a 
world of difference in the meaning is produced, as a psychologist 
points out, if we say ‘ lost is the little key,’ instead of saying ‘ the 
little key is lost ’ ! The poets to some extent make use of this 
secret. A line in poetry can speak volumes more than what cut- 
and-dry prose can do. Then, again, familiar words lose affective 
and imaginal forces in course of time, and hence there appears 
a feeling of inadequacy with respect to them. The popularity 
of the symbolist poets lies in the fact that they avoid direct 
representation of things by familiar names and attempt to 
create feelings by ‘ intimating things rather than stating them,’ 
as Edmund Wilson says. 

The relation between vocabulary and emotion has not yet 
been adequately studied by the psychologists. Strong emotions 
gag speech or give vent to a volcano of babels. Emotional 
development of the child is closely allied with his development 
of vocabulary. Surging emotion finds expression best in non- 
stereotyped language. Our ordinary language has been somewhat 
strangled through the tendency to inhibit emotion. The lifting 
of the ban will allow free play of thoughts and a fresh develop- 
ment of language will follow. The capacity of language to 
express our thoughts and emotions has not been fully gauged. 
When our feelings will find better expression in language, the 
fallacy of inadequacy will be finally laid to rest. In a more 
developed form of our natural language all concepts will find 

8— n84B.J. 
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THE RHYTHM OF BENGALI PROSE 
AND PROSE-VERSE 

BY. 

Amulyadhan Mukhopadhyay, M.A. 

CHAPTEE I 
Ehythm and Meteb 

At the outset of any discussion regarding the nature and 
character of the rhythm of prose and prose -verse it is important 
to clear our notions regarding the essential quality of rhythm. 
Very often our erroneous preconceptions respecting this im- 
portant question stand in the way of our forming a correct 
idea and sometimes even of our perception of a rhythmic quality 
in prose composition. According to many thinkers, especially 
the scientists, rhythm means periodicity, whether of processes, 
or of motions, or of sounds. Ehythm, according to them;,^ 
is a fundamental fact of life and consists in the alternation 
of two antithetical processes like anabolism and catabolism, 
each life-cycle being a repetition of the preceding one. It is 
under the influence of this idea of rhythm that a metrician like 
Prof. Jacob has laid down that '‘ rhythm is constituted by the 
return at sensibly equal time intervals of the phenomenon which 
renders the division of time perceptible to the hearing or the 
muscular sense.” It is in this sense that the word ‘rhythm’ 
is used also in music, rhythm of music being closely associated 
with accent and periodicity. 

The definition of rhythm stated above will clearly be 
found to be inadequate if we take rhythm, to indicate the per- 
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ceptible counterpart of the artistic emotion, to imply the inner 
principle of constitution, order and harmony in all fine arts 
on account of which the latter succeed in making the necessary 
sensuous appeal and induce the desired artistic consciousness. 
In its wider sense, the sense in which it is the sine qua non 
of all artistic creation, rhythm is at once the condition and 
the effect of an emotion of beauty. In this wider and more 
general sense rhythm is not always a matter of periodicity or 
repetition. In the beautiful colours in the sky at sunset, in 
an elaborate piece of painting, say, of the Indian school, it is 
not obviously any repetition or periodicity that impresses us. 
On the other hand, it has often been noticed that mere repetition 
often fails to produce the desired or any rhythmic effect and 
the mechanical adherence to a formula like ti-tum ti-tum ti-tum 
ti-t'dm ti-tum only produces a disgusting sense of monotony. 

A wider and a more thorough-going conception of rhythm 
is, therefore, necessary. We have to recognise that though 
repetition is a feature in many popular forms of rhythm, it is 
not essential to it. In fact it is useless to try to fix upon any 
obvious objective feature like uniformity as the definitive mark 
of rhythm. It has long been recognised that variety or diversity 
is as important as uniformity in rhythmic creation, and rhythm 
|ras, therefore, been often taken to mean / unity in variety ’ or 
‘ uniformity in diversity.’ Such phrases, however, are extremely 
vague, for they do not tell us whether any sort of variety or 
diversity may be associated with the element of uniformity in 
order to produce a rhythmic effect. Variety, we know very 
well, may at times be inimical to rhythm, and hence we have 
to go in a circle trying to define what is rhythmic variety. 

A better plan will be to approach the problem of rhythm 
from the subjective standpoint. If, like the writer in the 
Oxford Dictionary, we recognise rhythm as the “ effect produced 
in verse, prose, music, or motion, by the relations in quantity, 
stress, time, or energy, between the syllables, words, notes or 
movements, that succeed each other” we ahall be at least on 
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right lines. Those who have made a special study of the subject 
in recent years, find rhythm to be a “ texture of expectations, 
satisfactions, disappointments and surprisals ” brought about 
by a sequence or a collocation of phenomena pleasant to the 
senses. It is, of course, connected with repetition and ex- 
pectancy, but its effect has as much to do with the recurrence 
of the expected as with its failure. From its perception of 
previous sequences the mind is always consciously or uncons- 
ciously anticipating something to follow rather than another. 
“A twist” is given to this expectancy by what follows, and 
“ it is in terms of the variation in these twists that rhythm is 
to be described.” A sense of rhythm is, therefore, due to an 
agreeable surprise after an expectation. 

When rhythm is thus regarded it will not be difficult to 
perceive how prose, while defying all the principles of metrical 
regularity, can be truly rhythmic. In fact we shall be justified 
in stating that the laws of metre only provide for one special 
variety of rhythm, and that is of a too obvious type. "In 
metrical reading the narrowness and definiteness of expectancy 
is very greatly increased, reaching, in some cases, almost exact 
precision.” We must remember that the best verse does not 
derive its effect solely from the regularity or uniformity of 
metre, but to a very large extent from the element of variety 
due to the sound effects, variation of pauses, etc. In fact the 
essential quality in any rhythmic creation is its capacity to 
excite the aesthetic perception by suitable stimuli provided by 
agreeable variation. What will constitute an agreeable variety 
in a particular instance, is dependent upon the particular 
emotion at the moment and the requirements of a general mood. 
Metre derives its main effect from a sort of hypnosis produced 
by repetition of a pattern. This hypnosis is a helpful condition 
but by no means the sine qua non for the production of a rich 
rhythmic effect. It may not be going too far to say that prose 
has a more developed and elaborate rhythm than verse. With 
Kabindranath we might say 
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[Verse is like the sea, the first creation of literature. The 
undulations of metre, its roar provide the rich variety of verse. 

Prose came long afterwards. Its feats vpere displayed 
away from the precincts of regular metre. Through thunder and 
melody, through wdld grandeur and soft liquidity of rhythm 
heaved up to the sky the high and vast land of the language 
of prose. 

It possesses both the stillness of eternity and the thrill 
of the passing moment.] 

Essentials of Metre 

The essential condition of metre is the presence of a regulat- 
ing pattern. It is a temporal rhythmic sequence of speech sounds. 
It “ adds to all the variously fated expectancies which make up 
rhythm a definite temporal pattern.” The element of variety, 
a quality of harmony may not be impossible in or incompatible 
with metre, but the beautiful varieties necessary for good 
rhythmic effect play across the pattern that regulates the consti- 
tution of metre. 

Beyond the presence of some sort of a regulating pattern, 
no other definite conditions can be prescribed for metre. The 
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pattern may be associated with any or all of the larger or 
smaller divisions and sub-divisions of a composition in verse, 
like the stanza, the verse (or the line) , the measure, etc. The 
pattern may base itself upon any of the various characteristics 
of human speech like length or stress. The pattern may be 
simple or intricate or variously elaborated, and may in itself 
be the expression of some rhythmic idea on account of the 
expectancies aroused, deferred, fulfilled or left unsatisfied, such 
elaboration being often found in the stanza-schemes and in 
the variations in the lengths of successive verses. But what- 
ever be the variety, the pattern must be there and should repeat 
itself to produce a metrical effect and hold in check the 
tendencies for a too great variety. 

Its Historic Priority 

Metre, as the simplest and most obvious type of rhythm 
in language, has held ground from the very earliest times and 
it is not, therefore, surprising that this should come to be taken 
by many as synonymous with rhythm in human speech. In 
fact the growth of rhythm has always been from the simplest 
to the more elaborate types. In primitive music there was 
only one instrument and the notes were very few, perhaps not 
more than three. In primitive dancing the movements were 
few and restricted, a very simple formula like one — two or one — 
iioo—t/iree being followed. 

Early human speech was roughly rhythmic, the rhythm 
being of the simplest type. We find specimens in old Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, in old Sanskrit. The rough rhythms later deve- 
loped into regular verse obeying well-defined rules of metre. 
Everywhere we find that the development of verse comes 
earlier than that of prose. The causes might be many. It 
might be easier to remember verse on account of the sound 
effects ; but perhaps the more intimate cause was the inability 
to rise to a purely rational level, to think systematically and 
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consistently for prolonged periods. ThougM would, therefore, 
tend to move in a circle and the charm of metre will have a 
too decided influence in regulating the course of thought and 
speech. ‘ Rhyme ’ would thus be the master over ‘ reason ’ 
and at times even pass muster for ‘reason.’ In many ancient 
maxims and proverbs rhyme is after all the only reason. It 
is therefore quite natural that verse should precede prose in the 
order of development. 


Lines of Development 

The development of verse, practically in all languages, 
follows a fairly regular course. The earliest verse is rough, 
jolting with no very strict regularity. At first the demand 
is for greater regularity, for with the advancement of 
civilisation and culture the ear becomes more and more sensitive, 
and any disparity between the constituent units of verse jars 
on the ear. Gradually, definite principles and rules evolve and 
•a system of prosody comes into vogue. In accordance with 
tradition, with natural taste and sometimes with various 
influences all about, prosody happens to be based upon some 
particular phonetic characteristic of the syllable to the disregard 
of others. This is due to a desire to create an order out of 
confusion, to follow a system and fix a standard to guide and 
to judge by. At this stage the taste is not sufficiently developed 
to perceive that there may be order and rhythm even where 
there is a wide diversity in character between the constituent 
units. There is only one idea of order and that is the recurrence 
of a simple and obvious pattern; there is only one idea of 
rhythm and that is one of uniformity. 

But gradually a change comes on. The strict regularity 
and uniformity begins to pall on the ear, the monotony of 
repetition comes to disgust. Why this should be so, it is hard 
to explain. .It may be that a desire for novelty is a fundamental 
tendency of our artistic self. So long as disorder is usual, the 
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desire for regularity is a primary motive and the achievement 
of regularity is felt as a triumph and thrills the mind. But 
later on when conditions have changed and a certain principle 
of regularity has been accepted and uniformly followed, it fails 
to give the old pleasure and thrill. The mind is then eager 
for “ fresh woods and pastures new.” Regularity is then felt 
as a clog hampering the free expression of the artistic cons- 
ciousness. Within its narrow groove the mind cannot move 
with sufficient freedom for adequate self-expression. But the 
revolt against regularity cannot mean a return to the old state 
of things, to crude irregularity. It means a search after variety 
— variety, that other element in all successful artistic creation, 
serving as a woof across the warp of regularity. Variety should 
not be mistaken for mere want of or lapse from regularity. 
It indicates a quality symbolical of the exact emotional reali- 
sation of the moment. Its form is not defined, it adapts freely 
to the continual changes in the emotional expression. The 
problem of prosody in the later stages of development is one 
of associating regularity with variety. 

This has been done in several ways. The commonest and 
easiest is to associate variety with the stanza. The couplet 
was perhaps the earliest stanza-type, the charm of rhyme easily 
leads to its invention and popularity. So long as rhyme held 
the ear^ the simplest method of suggesting variety was by 
manipulation of a rhyme-scheme. An expectation of a parti- 
cular rhyme might be deferred for a longer or shorter period, or 
gratified either immediately or according to a regular plan that 
gives the impression of an elaborate artistic pattern ; or some- 
times a rhyme might occur in the least expected situation or 
manner. Almost an infinity of variations in the stanza-scheme 
is possible and can be made the vehicle for the expression of 
an artistic variety. 

But the impression of variety in the stanza is rather 
diffused, and hence some other ways of associating variety with 
metre have been sought and tried. Borne were derived from 
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the old irregularity of primitive metres, strange though it may 
seem. The rough, irregular verses of more primitive periods 
did not have the constituent units (like measures) always 
uniform. The measures were only proximately equal or similar. 
The successive lines also were not always equal, nor did they 
always follow the same pattern. This supplied the suggestion 
for other methods for the introduction of variety in metres. 
One — perhaps an older — was to have successive lines of varying 
length, with a varying number of measures, — the variation being 
always regulated by the requirements of changes in the emo- 
tional key. 

There is the other method — substitution of measures of 
different but similar type. This is a device used commonly 
in qualitative metrical systems, but in quantitative systems 
also the device has some, though restricted, scope. In quanti- 
tative systems of metres, the measures, of course, should be 
co-equal, but while maintaining the equality of measures it 
may be possible to introduce variety in the collocation of 
syllables of different value and quality within the measure. 
Sometimes it may be possible to have a sort of rhythmic 
harmony based on the qualitative variation between successive 
syllables or verse-units in the longer metrical group. This is 
the quality that impresses us in the older Sanskrit metres. 

The search for variet} has also led to the discovery of an 
important form of verse, viz., blank verse. The name is rather 
unfortunate as it gives simply a negative idea, viz., the absence 
of rhyme. But blank verse, as we know and have it to-day, is to 
be distinguished from other types of verse by a number of 
characteristics, of which one of the less important is the absence 
of rhyme. Blank verse of this type should not be confused with 
unrhymed verse well known in older times. Many of the old 
Sanskrit metres are unrhymed but essentially they are not of the 
same type as modern blank verse. Modern blank verse derives 
its effect from a careful variation of pauses and their positions, 
from a studied introduction of two separate motifs in the 
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arrangements of metrical pauses and of sense pauses, from 
drawing out the sense from line to line, from the construction of 
‘verse-paragraphs.’ Curious as it may seem, modern blank 
verse is sometimes associated even with rhyme, thus showing 
that the absence of rhyme is only an important accident and not 
the sine qua non of true blank verse. 

But in more recent times the search for variety has led to 
further experiments with new possible principles of the 
construction of verse. This is due to greater insistence on the 
principle of variety to symbolise the emotional movement. 
Gradually life is growing more complex for us and human 
emotions growing to be more subtle and various. A conformity 
to the principle of regularity seems to be more and more out 
of keeping with the modern temperament, its hypnotic quality 
is less to our taste. But at the same time ‘mere prose’ is not 
deemed sufficient, for it is felt that such ordinary prose is too 
analytical of thought, it fails to preserve its synthetic quality, it 
lacks in what is called ‘form,’ grace and finish ; it falls to 
provide a suitable artistic vehicle for our realisations. Attempts 
have, therefore, been made to combine the qualities of verse with 
the freedom of prose, or at least to rid verse of some of its 
usual concomitant features so that it may be at greater liberty 
to trace the subtlety and variety of emotional experience to-day ; 
attempts have also been made that prose may be invested with 
some of the artistic qualities generally found in verse, that its 
constitution and its evolution may be governed not by the rules 
of a cold analytical rationality but the requirements of an 
artistic impulse that overmasters and controls the conventions 
of prose, including those regarding the choice and arrangement 
of words. It is why we have so much of ‘ free verse ’ and 
‘ prose-verse ’ to-day. 

A Ebview of Metrical Dbyelopment in Bengali 

At this stage before we proceed to discuss the nature of free 
verse or prose- verse in Bengali it will be useful to have a short 
2 
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historical review of metrical tendencies in Bengali, Such a 
review will help us to understand the working of the deeper 
forces that have led to modern free verse or prose-verse in Bengali 
and to fix their fundamental characteristics. 

The earliest'Bengali prosody was, as we find from the extant 
specimens to-day, wedded to two metrical patterns that came 
to be known later as Payar and Lachari (or Tripadi later on). 
We need not here go into any discussion regarding the ancestry 
of these two types but their almost absolute predominance during 
the early days of Bengali prosody is striking. Bengali prosody 
has, of course, been always quantitative and based on moric 
equivalence of measures. Measures of 8 morae are the most 
widely in use at the earliest stage and later on measures of 6 
morae also came into vogue. Measures of 4 morae also were 
popular but at present we cannot be sure when these measures 
came into vogue, whether they have a longer ancestry than 
measures of 8 or 6 morae. However, a study of the early history 
of Bengali prosody reveals a persistent effort to reach regularity. 
At first the various sorts of syllables and the varying modes of 
their pronunciation according to the difference of mood, tone, 
emotion present certain problems. Principles derived from 
varying sources, habits native and habits cultural, the influence 
of indigenous dialects and of the parent language, influences 
of the classical language and of the purely native speech, seem 
to clash with one another. There is uncertainty and hesitation 
with regard to the system of quantities and ultimately the 
quantity of a particular syllable can only be determined with 
reference to the requirements of the rhythm and the pattern. 
The pattern and the fundamental rhythmic principles, however, 
persist and regulate all questions regarding quantity in verse. 

But this meant a good deal of manipulation. All sorts of 
jugglery with stresses, glides, vocal drawls have to be made in 
order to reduce the verses to the metrical pattern. This was an 
unsatisfactory state of things, and the manipulations and 
modifications of speech jarred on the ear. All experiments in 
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versification for a few centuries were, therefore, directed to the 
polishing off of the roughness. In the meantime phonological 
changes in the language were also going on and modes of speech 
came to change and be well-nigh fixed and standardised. At the 
end of the mediaeval period Bengali metres came to acquire the 
necessary degree of smoothness and regularity and the climax 
of the process is reached in the works of Bharatchandra. 

But shortly after this achievement a new tendency made 
itself felt. At the beginning of the 19th Century English 
education began to spread in Bengal and the influence of English 
thought and literature created a stir in every department of life 
in Bengal. The influence was felt also in Bengali prosody. 
Persistent efforts were made to relieve the monotone of 
Bharatchandra’s versification in a variety of ways. Some tried 
to go back to the principles and metres of Sanskrit prosody. 
But they started with a fundamental misconception. They 
should have realised that the habit and principles of pronuncia- 
tion in Bengali were radically different from those in Sanskrit 
and that prosody must always be based on the accustomed 
modes of reading and pronunciation in a language. Much of 
the efforts of these experimenters was, therefore, only wasted, 
and their compositions fell still-born. But here and there a few 
more discerning amongst them, like Madanmohan Tarkalankar, 
succeeded within a comparatively narrow sphere. They picked out 
a few Sanskrit metres compatible with the elasticity of Bengali 
pronunciation, and were successful. But these attempts were at 
best only tours de force and their scope was exceedingly limited. 
These experimenters had not after all discovered the right 
principles to associate variety with Bengali versification. 

Experiments, however, continued to be made. At first 
the most fruitful line seemed to be to amplify the scope of 
prosody by diversifying the form of the stanza. Previously the 
couplet with uniform lines in dimeters or trimeters was practi- 
cally the one type of stanza recognised. Bharatchandra had 
introduced some novelties by writing tetrameters with and 
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without internal rbymes, but he had always used uniform lines 
in a stanza. But now prosodists began to construct new types 
of stanzas of an almost endless variety. Besides couplets there 
were triplets, quatrains, quintettes, sextains and other polyverse 
stanzas ; the rhyme-schemes became more intricate ; the 
constituent lines in a stanza were not always of uniform length, 
but varied according to the requirements of the pattern. In 
fact invention of intricate and beautiful patterns for the stanza 
was a feature of prosodic activity throughout the w^hole of 
19th Century. 

Towards the end of l9th Century a new style was introduced 
in Bengali prosody and that was also a means of adding an 
element of variety. It was the modern moric style, in which 
every closed syllable proper is taken as equivalent to 2 morae. 
The frequency of closed syllables in Bengali made this particular 
style beautiful in rhythmic effect, for a pleasant variety was 
introduced on account of the free association of syllables of two 
recognised values. 

But the most important and striking device for the association 
of variety with metre was the invention and perfection of blank 
verse by Madhusudan Dutt. Madhusudan’s blank verse was a 
perfect adaptation of Milton’s blank verse in Bengali, and what 
might appear to be only an exotic struck root and came to stay 
and flourish. There has perhaps been no more revolutionary 
change in the history of Bengali prosody. Variety was the 
staple quality of Madhusudan’s blank verse and a metrical 
regularity was only a subordinate feature. Thus the age-old 
ideal of metrics underwent a change. There was a free divorce 
between the sense-pause or the breath-pause and the metrical 
pause. The sense-groups or the breath-groups were of various 
lengths, and their succession and mutual proportion came to 
provide a means for indicating the predominating emotion, 
while the metrical groups were there to provide a basic element 
of regularity. It was frankly an addition of a new dimension 
'te.verw. ■ , ■ 
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The influence of Madhusudan’s blank verse has been 
immense. As in English, blank verse has come to be the 
vehicle of all long and narrative poems in Bengali. Subsequently 
several poets ' have tried to modify the characteristics to some 
extent- Some have tried to find out a via media between the 
principles of the older traditional verse and the new blank 
verse. But, on the whole, though the novelties introduced by 
them may be said to have been successful, these have to some 
extent taken away from the force and expressive character of 
Madhusudan’s blank verse. In the hands of the great dramatist 
Girischandra, blank verse underwent still further changes, the 
element of metrical regularity became weaker. It was this 
amended blank verse that made a poetic drama in Bengali possible. 
A further development out of blank verse was the verse of 
Rabindranath’s Balaka that has come to be so popular in recent 
years and accepted as the most pliable instrument in the hands of 
a modern poet in giving adequate expression to the complex 
emotions of to-day. 

Transition to Prose Rhvthm 

This brief outline of the history of prosodic experiments in 
Bengali is meant to show how in Bengali the trend has always 
been from irregularity to regularity and from regularity to 
variety. The artistic influence exerted by metre is always 
dependent upon two elements — a basis of regularity and a super- 
structure of variety. We have noticed how in the recent stages 
of its history Bengali prosody has attached more and more 
importance to the element of variety. When once the higher 
functions of rhythm are realised, mere regularity is felt as a 
hindrance to the adequate symbolising of the emotional movement 
and efforts are made to avoid the restraint of a regular metre as 
far as possible. 

But how far is this practicable? Here a momentous issue 
confronts us. Can verse discard the trammels of regularity 
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altogether? Gan it simply follow the waves of emotion and 
retain its character and— what is more important— its hold 
upon the mind? It is really a question of approximation to 
prose. Through successive stages in the development of the 
element of variety in verse an approximation to prose had really 
been going on. Prose is free speech, free from the necessity of 
conforming to any pattern ; prose directly follows the sequences 
of thought, and if thought is influenced and charged with 
emotion, it is capable of directly tracing the movements of human 
emotion. The only possible difficulty is the necessity of abiding 
by the convention of syntax, but as prose allows a good deal of 
inversion, syntax does not impose any rigidity. Prose thus 
would prima facie be better capable of directly expressing emo- 
tion, though of course this would not be true of any prose but 
only of artistic and emotional prose. This freedom was to some 
extent introduced in verse when Madhusudan divorced the sense- 
pause and the metrical pause in his blank verse. The successive 
sense-groups in Madhusudan’s blank verse have not their 
lengths determined by any pattern but simply by the movement 
of emotion at the moment. A further stage in the realisation 
of this freedom is reached in the metre of Balaka where the 
metrical pause as such, distinct from the sense-pause, is absent 
and the metrical groups and the sense-groups are identical, 
although the measures are of diverse lengths and their combi- 
nations into lines are most various according to the fluctuations 
of emotion. But in the metre of Balaka there are conditions 
peculiar to verse imposed. The structure of the measures 
follows the conventions of verse ; there is rhyme ; there is 
always the haunting suggestion of a pattern. The metre of 
Balaka sounds a note of revolt ; but it is yet a subject in the 
domains of traditional verse. It is not the emancipated citizen 
of a free land where all mutual association is purely voluntary 
and nothing is dictated by a ruling authority. Thus a further 
step onwards was felt necessary. Some new mode had to be 
discovered, and expression had to be made spontaneously respon- 
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sive to the complexity, variety and seeming capriciousness of 
human emotion. 

There is perhaps another motive. It is to break down the 
barrier between normal speech and the language of emotion. 
The language of poetry is admittedly an artificial one ; the very 
desire to make it artistic has resulted in making it artificial. 
Snatches of verse, a line or two, or a few measures may be 
perfect prose in construction or diction, but they are so only 
when separated from the context. Moreover, a considerable 
section of verse can never be exactly like prose in all respects. 
Similarly, a few phrases of common speech may be shewn to 
have metrical characteristics. But a considerable amount of 
common speech is never metrical. If any one should deliberately 
affect metrical habits in his common speech, he will be only 
received with derision. There is always a gulf between verse 
and normal human speech. Artistic emotion has thus been 
sequestered from common human life and reserved only for 
the rare, unusual and abnormal moments. The demand to-day 
is to bridge over the gulf. Artistic experience and its percep- 
tible symbol, rhythm, are to be brought down from the heights 
and acclimatised to dwell with common humanity in the lowly 
valleys of life. Ebythm should be fully compatible with the 
usual modes of human speech. 

How is this to be effected ? Can rhythm cut off its affilia- 
tions with metre and identify itself completely with prose ? 



CHAPTBE II 


Peose and A KRSB 

Our discussions in the last chapter have led us to an 
examination of the nature and possibilities of prose. Before 
deciding any questions regarding prose rhythm and its capacity 
to express the varying emotions of the human mind, we have 
to enquire into the essential character and constitution of prose. 

Though like M. Jourdain in Moliere’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme we are always speaking prose and obeying its 
rules and following its rhythm without being aware of it, good 
prose or finished prose or artistic prose is a rarity. It is rarer 
than good and correct verse. The growth and development of 
prose is everywhere a much later phenomenon than the progress 
and systematisation of versidcation. This is especially true in 
the history of Bengali language and literature. Versification in 
Bengali has a recorded history of about one thousand years ; 
on the other hand, there is hardly any prose worth the name 
until we come down to the 19th Century. We are not to suppt)se 
that people did not use prose earlier, but it must have been too 
crude, too undeveloped to find a place in literature. A literary 
venture is always meant to have a wider and longer appeal, 
and hence a finish and grace of form is always insisted on. 
In the earlier stages of literary history the qualities necessary 
for the culture of prose are not sufl&ciently developed amongst 
the people. Prose is the language of reason. When the rational 
faculties are predominant over impulse, passion and emotion, 
over a love of mere, music and pattern in the language, when they 
act in co-ordination and are sufficiently developed to take in the 
varied experience of life and the involutions of the world of 
thought within its span, we expect prose to grow and develop. 
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These conditions are present only in a later and much advanced 
stage in the history of a people. The sequence of words in a 
sentence is due to a logical necessity as directed by the conven- 
tions of thought and expression peculiar to a people and 
connected with their psychology and traditions. This consistent 
and logical mentality is only possible with a people at a more 
advanced stage in their history. 

# , * * •* 

A piece of composition in prose can be divided and sub- 
divided into paragraphs, sentences and phrases. Each of these 
constituents has a logical character. A paragraph is a body 
of reasoned and systematised thought,- — whether this be narrative, 
descriptive or argumentative. A sentence stands for either a 
logical proposition, though stated according to the conventions 
of syntax and rhetoric, or a group of such propositions closely 
allied. The molecule of prose composition is, however, the 
phrase, though at times the function of the phrase may be 
performed by a single word. A phrase is either a logical term 
or a syncategorematic group of words conveying a distinct 
sense and serving as a term-former. The business of the prose 
writer is to frame phrases and knit them into sentences indicative 
of logical Judgments. Prose is thus pre-eminently rational in 
outlook and character. It is essentially analytic of thought, 
though it is not without its constructive aspect. The outlook 
of prose is realistic, its main function is to give a rational 
account of the perceptions of the human mind. Prose is thus 
self-conscious, it cannot absolutely lose itself in the passing 
emotion. The structure of prose gives, therefore, an impression 
of firmness and solidity. Verse may soar, may aspire to ethereal 
heights; prose, however, is ‘'of the earth, earthy.” The 
divisions in a prose sentence are regulated by rational cousi- 
derations; the pause always oecurs at the end of some phrase, 
between two separate sense-groups. 

The fundamental difference between prose and verse in 
respect of structural principles is well brought out by a French 
3 
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critic, M. Albert Thibaudet. “In prose each phrase creates 
for itself the law of its rhythm, whilst in verse each phrase 
creates for itself a personal reason for submitting to a law which 
already existed.” The molecule of human speech is, of course, 
the phrase, both in prose and in verse, though in verse the 
phrase is called the measure or foot or sometimes the section 
or the bar. Every such phrase must have a rhythmic quality 
on account of the distribution of syllables of different quality 
within it. In prose it is demanded that the rhythm should 
be subordinated to sense; on the other hand, in verse it is a 
rhythmic pattern that is paramount and it is the business of 
the poet to find words, phrases and suitable contents for them 
to match the pattern that symbolises the emotion. Verse 
primarily goes on weaving patterns— patterns in the structure of 
the measures, patterns in the constitution of the line and of the 
stanza. Verse is not directly concerned with the words and 
phrases as such or their intellectual contents. And that is why 
it is possible to have nonsense verse and metrical mnemonics. 
Verse- manipulates the ultimate unit of human speech— the 
syllable, and concerns itself with certain aspects of it like 
quantity or quality ; it prescribes certain suitable standards of 
quality or quantity and grades the syllables according to these 
standards and forms basic patterns with such variously graded 
and denominated syllables. These patterns are all-important in 
verse. It is on account of this that in verse the metrical pauses 
and sense-pauses do not necessarily go together; so that metrical 
groups and breathrgroups or sense-groups sometimes overlap. 
Moreover, In verse a metrical division may cut across a word, 
— a fact sufficient to point out the unimportance of words as 
such in the structure of verse.. 

Metre thus has an entity - distinctly its own, and is not 
merely, a concomitant feature of particular literary pieces. It 
exercises a direct influence upon. human speech and has attributes 
and qualities specific to it. .'Wheir. associated with language, 
it brings a new quality to bear upon it:, .transforms its character 
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and practically liquefies its hard knotty constitution. Metrical 
language is not a mosaic of words and phrases ; it is speech 
with flow and motion, obeying its own law and drawing along 
words and phrases in the sweep of its current. 

On the other hand, prose is primarily concerned with the 
intellectual content of human speech; its ultimate unit is the 
word and not the syllable ; its measure is the phrase, the smaller 
sense-group within the sentence, and not the foot or the bar, not 
a collocation of syllables after a given pattern. In fact there is no 
pattern in prose independent of words and their meanings ; the 
order of words in the phrase and in the sentence is not deter- 
mined by any independent pattern but the requirements of logical 
sequence according to the popular habit and convention and 
ultimately the psychology of the race. 

* , * # * # 

We have to notice here a question of very great importance. 
We noted towards the end of the last chapter that with increas- 
ing knowledge and mastery in technique there has been growing 
a persistent demand to widen the scope of rhythm in human 
speech, to bridge over the gulf between prose and verse. In 
fact there have been some who have maintained that funda- 
mentally there is only one art of writing, and that the 
distinction between prose and verse is only superficial and 
accidental. The real problem before a writer is how to express 
himself adequately, and when he succeeds it is; hardly worth 
discussing whether his success has been achieved through verse 
or through prose. Adequate expression may be possible some- 
times through the medium of verse, sometimes of prose, and 
more often ; through what is neither verse nor prose. In 
fact the maintenance of the artificial distinction between prose 
and verse has simply gathered a mass of useless and meaning- 
less ^ conventions, and restrained " free and natural expression. 
When the artistic mind wmrks 'freely and unhampered by any 
conventions, it creates its. owm style, and rhythm that may or 
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may not be exactly those of either verse or prose. It may 
extend the boundaries of prose and of verse, and take liberties 
with the recognised conventions in either, till it seems that 
“ prose is verse and verse is prose.” It is— some will point 
out— towards this consummation that literature has been moving 
of late as indicated in the frank innovation of prose rhythm 
in metrical composition and the popularity of free verse. A 
stage will ultimately come when the conventions of prose and 
of verse will be disregarded or forgotten, and men will learn 
to express themselves spontaneously in rhythm without caring 
for any fixed rules or formulae. 

The views outlined above raise questions too big to be 
threshed out here. We cannot here discuss whether ultimately 
human speech would not be like the angels’, transparent and 
yet profound and vast in import, beautiful and natural but 
with no rigid features to be isolated and marked. Nor can 
we attempt here any discussion as to the uniformity of the 
principles of I'hetoric, diction, the standard of literary beauty 
and of success in prose and verse, and whether any conclusions 
can be drawn therefrom as to the possible identity in rhythm 
between verse and prose. It is enough for us to recognise 
that there is to-day a real difference between verse and prose, 
in rhythm as much as in the mental attitude behind it, and 
perhaps even in the technique of style. The basic difference 
has been well noted in the dictum of M. Thibaudet that we 
have stated and explained already in this chapter. Even when 
there is a sentence that can be read and construed either as 
prose or as verse and may be said to belong to a neutral region 
between the two, there is a real and unmistakable difference 
between its reading, understanding and appreciation as prose 
and as verse. There is a subtle hypnotic influence in the 
recognition of a passage or even of a line as verse, and the 
hypnosis brings about a radical transformation in the cons- 
ciousness : there is a new attitude of the mind, a fresh standard 
of values, and a new set of motives. This can be easily 
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illustrated from any nonsense verse, or from such a telling 
line as — • 

Cover her face, mine eyes dazzle, she died young (Webster). 
It should be noticed that the line is so telling only in its verse- 
context, and taken by itself as only a sentence in common 
prose, its charm is largely lost. In spite of all that Wordsworth 
might object to it, even such a stanza as this — 

I put my hat upon my head 

And walked intotthe strand, 

And there I met another man 
W’’hose hat was in his hand. 

—derives an artistic quality simply out of its metrical character. 
We should remember that there are stanzas in Cowper’s /o/tn 
Gilpin with no better intellectual content than the above and 
there are many comic poems that have deliberately been kept 
on a pedestrian level in respect of diction and thought and derive 
their appeal out of this very feature. 

Are we, therefore, suggesting that there are two separate 
tendencies in human speech — -one for prose and another for 
poetry? This is a big question. Speech was given to man 
to indicate his thoughts surely. But are we not trying to do 
more? The cynic declares that it was given to man to conceal 
his thoughts. That paradoxical maxim implies at least that 
it is open to man to employ his speech to a chosen end, and 
that self-expression is not its only function. We are often 
using speech to impress other people in particular ways to 
produce a deliberate artistic effect. We do not always try, 
and even if we try, we do not succeed in communicating our 
thoughts to others, and actually speech is very largely influenced 
by acquired habits, conventions, the examples and precepts from 
others and an innate love for particular forms and patterns. 

Then there is the other question— what after all do we 
mean by ‘thoughts.’? Do we mean all mind-contents?, -And 
what are mind-contents? Logical judgments logically con- 
nected? Are not mental processes often illogical and is not 
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the mind packed up with all sorts of contradictions, inconsis- 
tencies and fallacies? Is not the mind replete with crude, 
ill-formed, vague notions that do not reach the status of logical 
concepts and are variously huddled or scattered in the mind 
without any pretension to order or system ? In other words, 
are not the mind-contents more irrational than rational, and 
does not the rational process imply the control of mental process 
by one particular faculty ? Then, emotions and vague longings 
also are a part of our mental outfit, and perhaps we might 
predicate the same of the end-less, infinitely changing and 
evolving forms of beauty, “ the huge cloudy symbols of a high 
romance,” that people the brain and motivate it so variously. 
When these questions are considered one can easily see the 
difficulty of deciding whether verse or prose is the natural 
language of man. It will perhaps be truer to say that neither 
is natural, and the nearest approximation to it is to be found 
only in the ejaculation of 

An infant crying in the night. 

An infant crying for the light, 

With no language but a cry. 

All language is artificial, especially of literary composition 
whether in prose or in verse. It is directed to achieve certain 
chosen ends and adopts rules and conventions calculated to 
attain them. All that we are justified in stating is that, with 
the advancement of modern civilisation and culture with its 
sophisticating influence, the rational and logical element is 
growing to be more prominent, while earlier they were more 
influenced by other elements and did not so much come to the 
fore. Even verse, therefore, tends to approximate towards prose 
to-day. But we are yet in a stage of transition. It is not 
always that the rational element is uppermost in us and we 
find prose a convenient medium. In the present stage of human 
evolution we find that there are two different tendencies and 
two different moods, — one for prose, the other for poetry. 



CHAPTEE III 


The Ehythm of Prose 

Since the days of Aristotle the existence of a prose rhythm 
has been recognised. But its character and its conditions were 
not defined or analysed by Aristotle. Speaking of Greek prose 
he only remarks that prose also should have rhythm but it should 
not be metrical, and that the rhythm of prose should not be 
strict, it should go only up to a certain point. These remarks, 
though suggestive, are rather vague and do not enable us to form 
definite conclusions on the subject of prose rhythm. The subject 
has, however, been pursued later by industrious students of Latin 
and other languages, and a clearer notion of the character ’ of 
prose rhythm in those languages can be formed. Credit n.ust be 
given to the schools ol rhetoric in the ancient world for their 
meticulous studv of the style of the great masters of prose in 
old Greek and Latin, and the outcome was the discovery of a 
few rough principles and methods It was notici d, for example, 
that certain sequences of feet were favoured particularly towards 
the end of sentences, and at certain other emphatic positions. 
These special cadences were called cwfsus and they were tabulated 
and rehearsed by industrious students of Latin. The influence 
of these cadences is found in the Vulgate Bible, and extends to 
the English Bible which owes not a little of its beauty of style to 
the Latin version. 

Prose rhythm in English has a long history, and many of 
the great writers in English prose have been adepts with the 
rhythm of prose. The subject has-been studied by a number of 
critics, and Saintsbury in his History of English Prose Ehythm 
has brought out the rhythmic quality of a large number of 
passages. While, i however, the rhythmed character of these 
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extracts is obvioiis, it is more difficult to define the essentials 
of prose rhythm. Saintsbury, Clark, Shelly, Elton, McGoll, 

Tempest and others who have studied the subject are not quite 
agreed on these fundamental questions, and none of them have 

really ventured to give a thorough-going and comprehensive 
theory on the subject. There are even some who are simply 

content wdth describing a passage as rhythmic and refuse to go 

further to examine the constitution of the rhythm. A few features 
of prose rhythm are, however, recognised generally by authorities 

on the subject. 

(1) Peosb rhvthm is not metrical ; th.a.t is to say, the 
rhythm of prose is not BASED UPON REPETITION OF FEET 

OR MBASDRB3 OF ANY ONE PARTICDLAR PATTERN. 

This, of course, is a view as old as Aristotle. Though 

negative in character, it has at least the merit of clearing the 

ground and removing sundry misconceptions. 

Saintsbury and others have pointed out that there are 
rhythmed prose passages that would scan almost as regularly 
as any poetry. This, however, does not weaken our conclusion. 
We have seen that in poetry metrical regularity may be 
associated with a variety in the succession of sense-groups, 
i.e , with a suggestion of prose rhythm. In fact verse often has 
to gain on account of the mastery of metre over patent unmetrical 
tendencies. A parallel case is also possible in. prose. True 
prose rhythm may simultaneously be present with a sort of 
regularity analogous to that of verse, though this regularity 
is never very consistent and does not extend beyond a certain 
point.” But the rhythmic appeal of such a passage is based 
upon a different element altogether, metricality being an acci- 
dental or intentional grace. 

There may be passages in prose in which the only rhythmic 
feature is a more or less perfect metricality, which can be shewn 
to be composed of feet or measures of verse almost entirely. 
These are not really the passages marked by true prose rhythm 
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and the pleasure derived from them is something different 
from what we have in following a prose passage in its character- 
istic rhythm. Imperfect or affected metricality does not give the 
rhythm of prose. 

(2) A UNIT OF PROSE RHYTHM— LET US CALL IT A PROSE MEA- 

SURE — MUST CONSIST OF A NUMBER OF INTEGRAL WORDS. 

We have considered the point already when we explained 
that prose being pre-eminently rational, it is made up really of 
phrases. A word cannot be cut up by a division of measures 
in prose. 

(3) The rhythmic types in prose are of greater variety 

THAN IN VERSE. 

The patterns in the structure of measures of verse must be 
of certain prescribed forms only. The number of components 
of a measure in verse is definitely limited, the usual number 
being 2 or 3, — the basic nuinbers in all mathematical proportions^, 
the primary odd and even numbers. The arrangements of 
different components also should follow certain prescribed 
rhythmic movements, usually the sharply falling or the shaiply 
rising or the level. It appears, therefore, that verse-rhythm 
is always simple, the product of one single impulse or tendency, 
mathematically representable by a linear equation. Complicated 
movements due to the combination of two or more forces are not 
countenanced in verse. We shall, therefore, be justified in holding 
that verse is the expression of the simple, primary or basic 
elements of life, of the fundamental emotions of the human 
heart. 

When compared with verse, prose appears to be far more 
complicated and wider in range. The number of components 
of a prose measure may be 4 or 5 or even a greater number ; 
in fact there is no a priori limit to the number, the only 
restriction being due to the limited strength of the vocal organs. 

Moreover, prose admits movements of greater variety and 
complexity, and so the component units of a measure can be 
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arranged in a larger number of ways. In prose, besides the 
movements allowed in verse, other movements like the slowly 
rising, the slowly falling and the waved are frequently met with. 
In fact these latter are more characteristic of prose and are 
more frequently met with. Of these again we might speak 
of the waved rhythm in all its variety of actual forms as 
being the specific and characteristic rhythm of prose. Of course, 
this is not and need not be exclusively used in prose, for it is in 
the very nature of prose to admit variety and not to submit 
entirely to the influence of one single pattern, a tendency 
characteristic of all.kinds of verse. The waved rhythm is not 
too impulsive, it always tends to come back to the normal ; it is 
the complex product of a number of different, well-nigh divergent 
forces ; it seeks to harmonise discordant elements, it seeks to 
preserve a balance. Strength along with self-restraint, a 
dynamic force under the control of a wise and far-seeing sanity, 
a desire to be “ true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home,” — these appear to mark the waved rhythm, and these 
also are the marks of the mood of artistic prose. 

(4) ThB sequence of PROSB-MBASIJRES is GOYERNED by THE 
PRINCIPLE OF VARIETY, THE PARTICULAR SEQUENCE IN 
ANY CASE BEING REGULATED BY THE EMOTIONAL MOOD. 

It is, however, possible to classify these sequences to a great 
extent and discover a few systems of gradation. These grada- 
tions may follow any of the rhythmic types referred to in the 
previous paragraph, but as the measures in a bigger rhythmic 
group like the sentence may be larger in number, the possible 
forms are also much greater in number and variety. It may 
be noticed that certain authors have their respective preferences 
in this matter and like to revert to them frequently. But at 
times, in prose less marked by a strict rhythm, these sequences 
may be noticed only in most emphatic positions as the beginning 
or the end of a sentence or a clause or a conveniently smaller 
sectipp of a top big sentence, 



Barely in certain authors it may be possible to find a 
principle of gradation even in a paragraph, the compone at 
sentences or its sections being arranged according to a rhythmic 
plan. 

We are here more concerned with the rhythm of Bengali 
prose, and we shall find that these general features hold good 
there as in English or any other prose. Of course, each of these 
features derives a particular character on account of the peculiar 
properties of Bengali speech and language. 

Experts have noted that Bengali possesses natural qualities 
and tendencies on account of which it easily lends itself to 

rhythmic treatment. Bengali prose also can be strikingly 

rhythmic in the hands of a really capable writer. Although the 
history of Bengali literary prose is comparatively short, yet there 
have been a number of authors who have displayed very fine 
command of prose rhythm. The degree of success is not in all 
cases the same. Moreover, a few attain to a standard of 
excellence only in stray purple patches here and there and do 
not write rhythmic prose sustained through an entire com- 
position. If the capacity to write rhythmic prose consistently 
is so rare, it is chiefly due to the want of sufficient study and 
discussion on the subject. 

Before proceeding any further we ought to be warned 

against a possible confusion. It has been noted by philologists 

that there is a natural rhythm in all Bengali speech, that is to 
say, any Bengali speech can be analysed into- sense-groups of 
almost equal length and marked off from each other by head- 
stress and some sort of a minor pause. This is a rhythm 
inseparable from our usual speech habits and the capacity of our 
vocal organs. But it is not this rhythm that we are going to 
discuss, but something more deliberate and artistic, responsive 
to the waves of emotion in us, and serving as a perceptible 
symbol. These two rhythms are not, however, at cross-purposes- 
like the two rhythmic motifs found in Miltonic ■ blank verse. 
The artistic rhythm is fully compatible with the common, and 
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we might say that it is only the more defined and complesioned 
form of the commoner variety. Yet the warning is needful 
lest we should mistake a mere habit of marking time for artistic 
rhythmed expression. The commoner rhythm only outlines a 
limit within uhich artistic rhythm must find its scope. 

The artistic prose rhythm is not even found in all good 
prose. One may express himself adequately enough for certain 
purposes, and not succeed in creating an artistic harmony of 
sounds. There is, for instance, explanatory prose ; the prose of 
ordinary exposition ; the prose of common dialogue. Bhythmed 
prose is emotive, an emotion of a sustained character must 
always be present. It is not, of course, suggested that true prose 
rhythm cannot be found in works with descriptive contents. But 
the contents must be coloured by emotion, although there is to be 
no predominance of the emotional element over the rational as in 
verse, and there is to be no triumph of a pattern o^aer expression. 
Any sort of artistic rhythm must be a symbol and a medium for 
some sort of sustained emotion — ^for what rhetoricians in Sanskrit 
call Rasa. In artistic and rhythmed prose there is the intellectual 
element in the foreground, there is the rational presentation of 
facts and ideas according to the modes of normal speech, but at 
the same time there is a subtle emotional colouring. It is 
like the effect produced by “the barred clouds ” of an evening 
that — 

“bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue.’’ 

But although rhythmed prose is emotive, all emotive prose 
is not necessarily rhythmed. We may, for example, refer to a 
passage like this — 

^ ^C9I BfilW srI, WS I 'Stt'l 

W *{#15 I m 

?f<? ^ C5W 

'sd, ^ ’tto cwf 
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»t?[m ipsfe i 2 rtc«t« '5(s^t<^ '3t5l #t5l, i aWl ftsl c*rW, 

;ft3lfg 1 »t5C® Jrt'Sl Cf? i2tt*tC¥, C¥R 

Cf!I OTI? ^5iC^ ^t®1 OT[ 'Sffsftc?^ 

A passage like this may stir our emotions, but its appeal 
is due to the ideas presented, the images employed or the 
associations of the words used. It is dependent on the under- 
standing of the passage and not on the perception of any special 
phonetic qualities. Prose rhythm though connected with the 
meaning of words (as we noted in Chapter II), is after all only 
another form of speech rhythm and is dependent on the phonetic 
features of its component units and the total sound effects due to 
their harmonising. 



CHAPTEE IV 


Prose Khythm in Bengali 

The best way to understand the character of prose rhythm 
in Bengali is to take a few typical passages of undoubted 
rhythmic quality, analyse their feature-s and discuss the consti- 
tution of rhythm in them. Selection of the passages given below 
and of the authors represented in them is purely arbitrary; 
there is no suggestion that these are the only or the best writers 
of rhythmic prose in Bengali or that these are the best passages 
available. 

Our first passage is from the opening scene in Ghandragwpta, 
a well-known play by the famous dramatist and poet, 
Dwijendralal Bay. 

^ OTH ! ffPT (216^ 

m ! itc3r i£i^ ^tfSr 

'Sjt^ C5Cil 5(11% I <21^ 

srs m cm fi?#f yc? c?f^ i m 

'sitCI I <i|5 C¥l^3f 

I m ws fsiw c'^rsii i 

There can be little question regarding the rhythmic character 
of the passage above. It is emotive, it makes a direct appeal to 
a sense of form and beauty, and the appeal has quite as much 
to do with its sound as with its meaning. 

Our first act in analysis will be to find out the component 
units of rhythm. We have noted already that the unit of prose 
rhythm is the phrase, and that several phrases combine to 
constitute a larger rhythmic group, a sentence (or a section of a 
sentence). The phrase corresponds to the foot or measure and 
the sentence to the line in verse. 
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Each phrase being a sense-group is separated from its neigh- 
bour by a minor pause, and each sentence from the nest by a 
major pause. If we can place these pauses correctly, we shall 
be able to see how the rhythm of such a passage is constituted. 
The passage may accordingly be thus scanned^ — (The mark | 
indicates a minor and the mark II a major pause.) 

12 12 12 
I st sentence : ?P5J I fife I C^ll 

2nd „ : fWR <2|F« | | ^ 1| 

3 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 

3rd „ : 'Sffil | 5®*!! 1 

12 3 

12 X 2 3 123 

4fch „ : ^3?! 1 I uqf 1 

1 2 

!1 

5th „ : (^f^) I I II 

1 1 2 12 3 

6th „ : (iSttfC^) 1 orotR 1 W I 

1 .2 8 4 1 2 3 4 

tgr^t'Q ctrs] CTcgfg jps j cn?[ c^c?[ il 

7th „ : (^f^) 1 f^tf Ic8 1 tT%^ CfR II 

8th „ ; (<^9) 1 4);^ 1 4^ i % 1 

12 1 2 

'BtC^ I ttf^5 II 

9th „ : (i?f) I 4fSI?t I C^f^g| ^Vi?t 1 

I (^ki) II 

■ 1 . '2 ' ' "'I 2 ■■ 3' 

1 0th „ ; 3?^^ I fa# ^7^ I 

12 8 1 2 , 

'5^ fijC^ 1 C’»t5l1 II 

Had the passage been in verse, each of the measures (or, at least, 
the staple measure) would have contained a fixed quantity, 
i.e., a uniform number of morae. It is quite dear that 
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the 'measures here are diverse in quantity, and they do not 
always resemble measures of verse in their internal structure. 
The length of the measures varies between 2 morae and 
11 (or 12).* In verse we do not have so short or so long 
measures, the limits in verse being between I and 10. The 
various measures in a sentence are neither co-equal nor 
arranged according to any definite plan. In the 4th sentence 
the lengths of successive measures are 5, 10, 8, 6; in the 6th 
3, 8, 8, 11, 9. There is neither any definite plan with regard 
to the number of measures in a line : the number varies from 
3 to 6. There is an even more striking distinction from verse 
in the structure of the measures. Each of the measures here 
is composed of beats as in Bengali verse. Bach beat is either 
a single integral word or a short compound of such words. 
Each beat is marked off by a stress at the beginning though 
this stress need not be strong or emphatic. The beats in the 
measures in the passage above are indicated by numerals on 
their heads. Now in verse the beats in a measure should be 
either co-equal or arranged according to a rising or falling 
rhythm ; in a single measure there must be only 2 or 3 beats; 
and in a measure of 3 beats at least two of the beats are to 
be co-equal. But in the passage above none of these principles 
is adhered to. We get measures with 4 beats as in the 6th 
sentence. The arrangement of beats is often according to a 
waved pattern, the longest beat occurring in the middle as in a 
large number of measures like the 1st and the 2nd in the second 
sentence ; there are measures of 3 beats in which the beats are 
all unequal as the 2nd measure in the second sentence. 

Let us now see if we can derive any positive conclusions 
with regard to the character of Bengali prose rhythm. Some 
of them we have already stated. 

^ The quantitative system in prose is the sanae as in the traditional or masculine 
metrical style. Bach syllable counts as on© bufb a closed syllable at the ©nd of a word 
oouats as two. A syllable, especially a closed syllable, in an emphatic .position g,3 cfi^ 
commencement of a beat is optionally doubled into two morae. 
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(A) The Unit op Prose Ehtthm is a Phrase, a Prose 
Measure. 

(B) The Prose Measure consists of Beats. 

(C) The Beats in a Measure may be of any Number, 
generally up to 4 or 5. 

(D) A Beat may be of Greater Length than in Verse, 

CONTAINING UP TO 6 MORAB OR MORE. 

(E) The Ehythmic Movement in the Measure may be 
OP Various Types, — ^Lbvbl, Rising, Palling or Waved. 

It is perhaps necessary to make a distinction between rising, 
falling and waved rhythms of various forms. 

It may be found convenient to use the terms of Greek 
prosody that have passed into all discussions of prosodic systems 
in European languages. We give here a tabular list. 

Measures with 2 beats 

(i) Iambus a rising measure; e.g., *1^ (2+4), 

(1 + 3). We may distinguish a sub-variety called ‘ slowly 

rising ’ in which the two beats differ only by 1 morae; 

(3+4). 

(ii) Trochee (-'-'), a falling measure; e.g., 

(3+2). 

(in) Pyrrhic ('-^ '-') and Spondee (— —); both have level 
rhythms, the Pyrrhic being the lighter and Spondee the heavier, 
fester (2 + 2), (2 + 2) are instances of the Pyrrhic, and 

(4 + 4) of the Spondee. 

Measures with 8 beats 

(i) Amphibrach ('---^), a waved measure ; e.g., 

(2 + 3+2). 

(ii) Anapaest a sharply rising measure; e.g., 

(3 + 3 + 4). 

(Hi) Anti-bacchic ('-'— —), a gently rising measure ; e.g., 
vt#!l 5(4!:^ (2+3+3),., 

5 , 
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(iu) Bacchic a sharply falling measure ; e.g., 

*(?;) Cretic ( — a reverse waved measure; e.g., 
(3+2 + 3). 

(m) Dactyl (-— a gently falling measure ; e.g., 

(3+2+2). 

(vii) Molossus ( ), a level measure; e.g., 

(3 + 3+3) 

(mil) - Tribrach ( --' --'), a level measure ; e.g., '®rti 

( 2 + 2 + 2 ), (2 + 2 + 2 ). 

There are measures with 3 beats in which all the beats are 
unequal. These cannot be named after any of the (xreek feet. 

{ix) Quasi-amphibrach, a waved measure; e.g., 
(2+4+3). 

(x) A quickly rising measure; e.g., <?t^ (2 + 3 + 4). 

(xi) A reverse waved measure; e.g., 

(3 + 2+4). 

(xii) A waved measure; e.g., (3 + 4 + 2). 

(xiit) A reverse waved measure (quasi-cretic); e.g., 

(4 + 2+3). 

(xiv) A quickly falling measure ;e.g., '®[1*rtCTrg (4 + 3+2). 

Measures with 4 heats 

According to the laws of permutation, the possible number 
of such measures is very large. They are too many to be 
conveniently tabulated here and nomenelated. The more 
important are the paeon (e.g.,— '—) and the epitrite — 

— — ) with their several forms, antispast and ionic 

with its two forms - ^ w -- As in Bengali the 

beats may be of more than two varieties of length, the analogous 
forms would be actually larger. For us it will be sufficient to 
note the general rhythmic quality, rising or falling or level or 
waved., 

^ The types marked with an asterisk are not fonud in verse. 
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Measures of five beats have never been definitely catalogued, 
the ■whole set of them being called dochmiacs in Greek prosody. 
Practically they have no place in prosody anywhere, but in prose 
they have to be considered. But even in prose their use is 
rather infrequent. As usual it will be enough to note only the 
general rhythmic quality of any such measure where it occurs. 

Now to return to our tentative inferences regarding the 
character of Bengali prose rhythm. Prom what we have noted, 
we may make a further enunciation. 

(P) The Most Prequent Measures in Ehythmed 
Prose are those with a Eising or a Waved Ehythm at the 

BEGINNING OR THE MIDDLE OP A SENTENCE AND THOSE WITH 

A Falling or Level Ehythm at the end. 

In the passage above there are 40 measures. Of them 6 are 
measures with a single beat and, therefore, no rhythmic quality 
pertains to them. Unless there be at least two components, 
there can be no sense of rhythm. We may look upon them as 
hyper-rhythmic, and when they occur at the commencement of 
a sentence they may be said to be instances of anacrusis, serving 
as a sort of “take-off ’’ or “ push-off ’’ for the rhythm. 

There remain 34 measures proper. Of them 8 have 
rising, 8 have falling, 9 have waved and 9 have level rhythm. 
The proportion of the four varieties might, therefore, be said 
to be almost equal. But we have to note that of the 8 
falling measures 5 occur at the ends of sentences. Now the 
end of the sentence is a position of special importance in prose. 
It practically corresponds to the “ cadence “ of classical verse, 
and the total aesthetic impression largely depends on it. As 
we have noted in an earlier chapter, prose seeks to maintain a 
balance and return to the normal. Hence in the concluding 
measure the rhythmic tendency in the earlier measures is often 
reversed. So the cadence in the concluding measures ought 
to be separately considered. If we do so, we find that of the 
10 end-measures, 5 have fa.lling, 3 have level and 2 have waved 
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rhythm. The two waved measures have again a falling action 
at the close. We may, therefore, infer that at the end of a 
sentence the appropriate rhythms are the falling and the level. 
It may further be noted that where the level measures occur 
there is also a sense of fall on account of the longer and heavier 
measures preceding. A shorter, lighter measure, preferably 
with a falling action, is the appropriate end-measure. 

Of the 24 other measures, 8 are rising, 3 are falling, 7 
are waved and 6 are level. It may be noticed that the level 
measures at the beginning or the middle of sentences occur 
usually as a prelude to a rising or waved measure or as a sequel 
to a waved measure. They might therefore be considered as a 
part of a larger waved action. We shall therefore be justified 
in saying that the wwed and the rising measures are appropriate 
at the beginning and the middle of sentences. 

When we consider that prose rhythm favours rising action 
at the beginning, waved in the middle, and falling at the end, 
we may conclude that there is a fundamental rhythmic tendency 
in prose like the basic melody in a musical composition, and 
that this has a parabolic action. 


(G) The Number of Beats in Successive Measures 

IS REGULATED BY A RHYTHMIC MATHEMATICAL PATTERN. 

This is where rhythmic prose differs principally from 
common prose. In common prose no system in this respect is 
observed, on the other hand, rhythmic prose appears to follow a 
fairly strict standard. In the passage under consideration we 
find that the measures in the various sentences have the follow- 
ing number of beats : 

1st sentence : — 2, 2, 2. 

2nd „ 3, 3. 3. 

3rd „ 3, 3, 3, 3. 

4th „ 2, 3, 3, 2. 

5th „ 1, 2, 2.* 

6th „ 1, 2, 3, 4, 4.* 
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7th sentence ; — 

1,2,2.* 

8th 

? ? 

1, 2, 3, 2, 2.* 

9th 

? ? 

1, 2, 2, 2, 1. 

10th 


2, 3, 3, 2. 


It is easy to notice that there are a few patterns here. The 
numbers seem to be arranged according to some mathematical 
series. In the first three sentences there is a uniformity in the 
number of beats in the successive measures. In the others a 
parabolic scheme has been followed. This is apparent in the 
4th, 9th and 10th sentences, but not so in the remaining tliree. 
But if we turn to the actual measures we shall notice that the 
last measure in -each of these sentences, marked by asterisks, 
is shorter or lighter than the previous measure and thus a falling 
action is suggested, and so the parabolic scheme is followed. 
In the last measure in the 8th sentence the same effect is produced 
by the change from level rhythm. 

(H) The Ehythmic Movement always works up to or 

DOWN FROM A ClIMAGTIO PhRASB. 

We have marked these phrases in the scanned passage. 
They mark the climax of the sentence from the standpoint of 
both meaning and phonetic quality. They have the greatest 
length or the largest number of beats or rdore heavy syllables 
(i.e., syllables with compound consonants or shortened closed 
syllables) than the other measures. These climactic measures 
occur usually somewhere in the middle of the sentences; but 
they may occur also at the beginning or at the end of a sentence, 
should the prevailing emotion so require. 

(I) The Succession of Measures in a Sentence is 

REGULATED NOT MERELY BY THE SeRIALITV IN THE NUMBER OF 

Beats in Bach and Their Gradation according to Quantity 
AND Weight in a Parabolic Scheme, but also by a 
Principle of Sequence of Rhythmic Patterns. 

We have already noted some of these patters and broadly 
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classified them as rising,, falling, level and waved. We may 
perhaps further subdivide the rising measures into the gently 
rising, the sharply rising, the slowly rising, the quickly rising, 
and simple rising types, and make the same subdivisions among 
the falling measures. The waved measures may again be sub- 
divided into the parabolic and the reverse parabolic, according as 
the measure starts with a rising or a falling action. However, it 
seems that there are certain principles regarding the harmonious 
succession of these types. It may be possible for us to distin- 
guish a few sequences like the cursus in Latin. 

Cursus (i) Eising—^Level— ^Falling. 

This is perhaps the simplest, illustrated in the 9th sentence 
in the scanned passage above. 

Cursus (m) Eising—^Waved->Level—>Falling. 

Illustrated partially in the 10th sentence in the scanned 
passage. 

Cursus (iii) Level— ^Eising—^Waved—^Level—^Falling. 

Illustrated partially in the 6th sentence in the scanned 
passage. The most general form seems to be : 

Cursus (iv) Eising'<-->‘Waved'^ ■^Level'^.-^Waved-^Falling. 

The fourth cursus gives the most elaborate sequence. One 
link in the chain may be omitted at will, but perhaps never 
two consecutive links. It is also always open to have successive 
measures of the same pattern, provided the other regulations for 
succession enunciated in the articles (G) and (H) are followed. 

It will be noticed that in one or two cases in the above 
passage these principles of cursus have been disregarded. We 
may, however, say with Aristotle that the rhythm of prose 
cannot be and should not be very strict, considering that prose is 
after all free speech, — speech free from the necessity of adhering 
to super-imposed patterns. Perhaps a few break-aways here 
and there do not matter and even give a zest of surprise when 
once the rhythm is firmly established. Sticklers for strict 
principles might perhaps have their fastidious complaints 
removed by the explanation that in the first measure of the 4th 
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sentence where there is an apparent lapse from the principles of 
cursus, the actual rhythm is level, not falling, for is to be 
read as equivalent to 3 morae, and so there has been no lapse 
actually. 

We do not propose to examine the rhythm of the whole 
paragraph. The sentences have different numbers of measures 
in them varying from 3 to 6, and are shorter and longer, 
according to the complexity of thought and the intensity of 
emotion. There is probably no rhythmed pattern in them. 

The enunciations above do not teach a man how to write 
rhythmic prose. They only point out a few conditions to be 
obeyed, certain limits to be observed by a writer of rhythmic 
prose. Abundant scope is left to him for variations within 
them, and he should know how to introduce suitable varieties 
to symbolise the emotions. We may just suggest that a 
gathering intensity and force is symbolised by a rising rhythm, 
a thrill by a waved rhythm, a rapture by a level rhythm, serenity 
by a falling rhythm. But these are too vague suggestions, and 
like a melodist playing on the notes on the octave, the writer of 
true prose rhythm should know how to exploit the rhythmic 
groupings and successions, the gradations and the cursus to 
supreme artistic ends. 

* * # * # * 

Let us now refer to another passage and scan it to see how 
far the provisional conclusions reached above hold good there. 

dilute?, aROT Jicsrrvsf^ cii^ « 

"SRhs 5^1 ’flwl «itcf, 'Q 3fftt '6 

'5ff^ Wt?f 'S«fR C^tvt5 

^’srtvf 
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uqR— W ?M*v C'®^ sin 

A’ttft fs'®!’!, i 

( ^s«r— ?[^aRt«r ) 

This is a most eloquent and highly rhythmed passage, and 
in its total impression is far more overpowering than the extract 
from D. L. Kay. Let us scan the passage to see whether we can 
find a clue to the secret of its appeal. 


1st Group 'Q '« ! 



1 2 S 4 3 2 3 

(IV) 

iJnd ,, 

1 1 212 812 

1 ^rcsfj 1 

(IV) 

3rd ,, 

1 12 i 1 . 2 ^ -N ^ ^ r- 

! Cf w ! cnt 1 cm 

1 


1 2 2 1 

(VI) 

4th „ 

I c^ I cW«fT I mfjic® ’ttf? 

(IV) 

5th „ 

1 ^ ^ _ 12' 8 
( ) 1 'S C5(-WtT® I *t% 'Q j 



1 2 8 1 2 3 4 

i OfW 'Q '5f'wjrtc:(4 J[CS(J I 

i 

i ■ 


2 3, 1^ 2 

«i5th5 I '5(1X1, 

(VI) 

«th „ 

1 2 1 , 2 1 2 

1 '6 sfifl I -s >2t^cm 'Sifirst? 1 



1 2 3 2 3 1 2_ 

(VI) 

7th „ 

1 2 12 8 1 1 2 

c®W? 1 cjj^ 1 C5R 1 ft5(S[ 1 



1 . 2 1 2 

I ^1%, 

(VI) 

8tli „ 

1 2 1 2 ‘a 

{^^%)\ c^T^n cm j 1 



u, 2 1 2 

(IV) 


The Koman numerals at the end indicate the number of 
measures in each group. 

The connective (in the 5th and 8th groups) is outside the 
rhythmical scheme and hence is marked off by brackets. 
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The last sentence in the extract is a quotation from Sanskrit 
and is outside the purview of our discussions here. 

We find that the rules provisionally framed by us are 
generally adhered to in this passage. We have called the larger 
divisions of the paragraph simply groups, and not sentences. 
The sentences here are too long and each contains several larger 
rhythmic divisions. It may be convenient to consider each 
division as a group of measures. The measures and beats are 
thus distributed;— 


1st Group 

-2, 

3, 4, 

3 


(IV) 

1 

1 


2nd 


1, 

2, 3, 

2 


(IV) 

1 

i 

1st 

3rd 

} ? 

1, 

2, 3, 

4, 3, 

2 

(VI) 

sentence. 

4th 

J 5 , . 

1, 

2, 2, 

2* 


(IV) 

1 

1 


6th 


(V), 

2, 3, 

3, 4, 

3, 

2 (VI) 




6th 

:$ 9 ' 

2, 

2, 2, 

3, 3, 

2 

(VI) 

i 

I 

2nd 

7th 


2, 

3, 2, 

2, 2, 

2* 

(VI) 

1 

h 

sentence,: 

8th 

9 3 

(1), 

2, 3, 

2, 2* 


(IV) 

1 

1 

J 

1 



We notice that in each group there is a mathematical 
seriality in the numbers of beats in successive measures. The 
numbers always appear to be arranged in a parabolic order. 
When there seems to be a lapse from this principle, we shall 
find on referring to the actual measures that the lapse is only 
apparent but not real. For the measures are to be differentiated 
from each other not alone by the number of beats in them but 
also by their total quantity, the frequency of heavy syllables 
and the rhythmic action in them. In ail the groups we find 
that there is a rising movement at the beginning until there 
is a climax reached. The climactic phrases have as usual been 
underlined. Thereafter there commences a falling action 
evidenced either by a dimunition in the number of beats in a 
measure, or by a dimunition in the total quantffy of a measure, 
or by an infrequency in the number of heavy syllables, or by a 
change in the rhythmic quality of a measure. Thus the 
principle of parabolic structure is adhered to, 
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Next if we consider the rhythmic types in the various 
measures and their succession, our conclusions appear on the 
whole to be justifiable. The rhythmic arrangements in the 
various groups are as follows : — 

1st Group Falling, Rising, Waved, Rising. 

2nd ,, Falling, Reverse waved, Falling. 

3rd ,, Rising, Rising, Waved, Reverse waved, Level. 

4th ,, Falling, Level, Falling. 

5th ,, Falling, Level, Falling, Reverse waved. Level, 

Falling. 

6th ,, Level, Falling, Level, Reverse waved. Rising, 

Level. 

7th „ Level, Rising, Falling, Level, Falling, Falling. 

8th ,, Falling, Waved, Falling, Falling. 

The concluding measures have generally falling rhythm and 
sometimes a level rhythm. The principles of cursus also have 
generally been obeyed, except for the fact that a falling measure 
sometimes occurs at the beginning. Here probably we Imd 
another principle at work. There can occasionally be a case of 
‘‘substitution” in the cursus as in qualitative verse. We know 
that in an iambic line it is possible to substitute a trochee for 
an iambus, especially at the beginning of the line. Such an 
occasional substitution enhances the aesthetic appeal of the versCsa 
We come across practically an analogous situation here. The 
occurrence of a falling rhythm just at the commencement of 
the 1st group immediately before a rising measure appears to 
violate the principles of normal sequence. A level or a rising 
measure would have been more appropriate in that position. 
Yet the substitution of a falling measure in those positions 
appears only to heighten the rhythmic effect. This, we think, 
is due to another principle that can be thus enunciated — 

A FALLING MEASURE MAY BE SUBSTITUTED FOR 
ANOTHER MEASURE JUST BEFORE A VERY LONG AND 
HEAVY MEASURE WITH A SHARP RISING ACTION. 
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If we turn to the second measure in the 1st group we see 
that it is much longer and heavier than the preceding measure 
and involves a sharp rising action. The beats in the 2nd 
measure of the 1st group are arranged as 3 + 3+5. The sharp 
rise from a beat of 3 morae to one of 5 when the latter involves 
a larger number of contracted closed syllables, requires a previous 
relaxation. In fact the principle enunciated above is only an 
application of a principle in dynamics, viz., of a deliberate 
retardation before a sudden and quick acceleration. 

In a passage like this there is also what we may call para- 
graph-rhythm. The groups are connected and there is a 
progress of rhythm from group to group. The first four groups 
compose one sentence, and we find there is the usual parabolic 
structure in them when we consider the number of measures 
and the total quantity in each measure. There is a slight fall 
perhaps in passing from the 1st group to the 2nd but this fall 
only serves as a prelude to the long and heavy 3rd group. In 
the second sentence there is a gentle falling action, the successive 
groups being shorter and less heavy. When the paragraph is 
taken as a whole we find there are spurts of sharp rising 
action followed by falling until the falling rhythm asserts itself 
and a lull is reached practically. 

■ ■■ ■ # # # # ■ , # 

It may now be possible to compare the two passages from the 
two different authors in respect of their rhythmic characteristics^ 
Of course the emotions are different. The first passage is 
inspired by a sense of admiration and breathes a feeling of 
rapture. The second passage is full of a spirit of prophetic 
denunciation of human transgressions and breathes a note of 
thrilled and awe-struck resignation to the Supreme Will. The 
first struts and poses; the second soars and sweeps. 

How far are these emotional characteristics linked up with 
distinctive rhythmic features? We notice that in the first 
passage the pace is slower than in the second; the number of 
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measures in a group is generally less than in the second. More- 
over in the second passage the sentence is not completed, a halt 
is not sounded even at the end of a group; the sense is drawn 
out from group to group so that, practically speaking, a very 
large number of measures, almost twenty, have to be gone 
through with before a full and final halt is reached. There is 
thus a realisation of well-nigh breathless emotion in the second 
passage. Generally speaking an average measure in the second 
passage is longer but proportionately lighter than an average 
measure in the first. The first passage may, therefore, be said 
to strut with heavy steps, and the second to race with swift, 
nimble steps. 

Perhaps it is possible to go even further. It may be possible 
to find the character of an author’s genius, his inner tendencies 
reflected in the rhythm of the prose that he writes. Prose, of 
course, is free speech, and an author is under no obligation to 
obey strictly a formula when he writes prose. The diversities 
of prose style, therefore, ought to be a clearer indication of the 
essential distinction between the genius of one man and another. 
As rhythm is a most important feature of emotive prose, prose 
rhythm ought to provide a sure clue to the intimate emotional 
life of an author. Can we find any such clues here? There 
are various points of distinction between the two passages that 
we have considered, but are these distinctions only linked to 
the emotional contents of the two passages? Perhaps they 
go even further. We find that in the 1st passage, out of 24 
measures only 3 have falling rhythm, if we leave out the special 
cases of the final measures ; in the 2nd passage out of 29 such 
measures as many as 10 have falling rhythm. So while in the 
1st passage the proportion is 12J%, in the second it is 34|-% — 
almost triple the proportion. Again when we compare the 
proportion of rising measures we find that in the first case 
it is 8 out of 24, i.e., 33% and in the second case it is 5 out of 
29, i.e., 17 % ; that is to say, in the second passage it is only 
> half the proportion in the first passage. We further notice that 
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in the second passage the majority of the groups begin with a 
falling measure, and quite a large number both begin and end 
with a falling measure. From these facts can we guess anything 
about the predilections of their respective authors 2 The author 
of the second passage — Eabindranath — has a predilection for 
the falling measure and a disinclination for the rising. Is this 
not the mark of a femininity in his essential nature ? Are not 
the supple and quick changes in the cursus, the elastic strength 
and the ultra-emotional, almost hysteric, breathlessness in the 
passage also indicative of the same quality? On the other hand, 
does not the first passage strike us as more masculine, if some- 
what heavy and ostentatious, even tawdry ? 

There are not many authors who have written rhythmed 
prose of a sustained character through a long passage. In most 
authors we come across patches or shreds of rhythm here and 
there, especially when there is an emotional transfiguration of 
the style and a real artistic consciousness inspires it. In some 
others again there are suggestions of rhythm here aiad there, 
but very quickly the rhythm breaks down. Among the few 
who have written very consistently in rhythmed prose, we should 
especially mention Kaliprasanna Grhosh. We make no apology 
for quoting and discussing a short passage from his essay on 


1st 

Group 


I - 2 1 3 

(II) 

2nd 



1 2 1 
'«rt^ 1 ! 

(II) 

3rd 



4ti:§ 1 cult's! 415 I 





2 ' ■■ 8 4 ■ 1, ■ 'd-r ■ ■ . ■ 

(IV) 

4th 



12 1 2 1 2 

wn *15 1 I Yflft II 

(III) 

5th 
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This is also an extract that confirms most of our provisional 
conclusions. Just one or two features call for some comment. 
The last measure in the second group is a catalectic one, and 
not a measure of one beat in the proper sense. The place of 
tbe second beat is taken by a period of silence, and this has 
quite a dramatic effectiveness in striking home the tragic 
impression of the last word. A more important point is the 
occurrence of beats of 6 morae. A beat may contain as many 
as 6, perhaps 7, morae. But there is, we think, some kind of 
restriction against the juxtaposition of beats of various lengths, 
and we might hazard the enunciation of another rule — 

Two SnccBSSiVE Beats IN THE Same Measure Should 
Not Differ in Length by More Than 3 Morae. 

We notice that the cursus here is of a very simple type. 
The measures are only of 3 varieties : level, waved and falling. 
There is no room here for purely rising measures or of measures 
with a reverse waved rhythm. The last measures invariably 
end with a falling action. At the same time the passage makes 
large use of long beats and long measures, and there is often 
a very sudden rise or fall in length and weight from one measure 
to another. The avoidance of the rising rhythm and a greater 
frequency of the falling rhythm indicate an absence of flighty 
imaginativeness, a tendency to return to the normal as quickly 
as possible, an argumentative tone, a desire to come down to the 
reader’s level. Along with that there is evidence of a conscious 
strength but a theatricality of manner and an attitudinising 
tendency strike a rather false note. 

Let us take another passage — -this time one from Sarat 
Chandra Ohatterji’s Srikanta. It can thus be scanned — , 

1st Group 1 | ^*1 \ 

T _ 2 8 ^., ^ 

C^g| a (IV) 

^ . 12 12 i: 2 8 

'2nd , , ™ '« 1 1 

: II (IV) 
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3rd Group 




i 2 3 4 

(cn^t) mill mw # !i 

(IV) 

4th ,, 


1 


1 2 3 

SIC? 11 

(V) 

5th 

(f^) CT 1 j qtl a (III) 


6th ,, 



1 2 

!! 

(V) 


The passage above conforms to the canons already 
enunciated. One interesting point is regarding the division 
of long compound words into beats. As far as possible the 
integral words should be undivided but when there is a loss 
of a syllable or a phonetic change in the final or the initial 
syllables due to two words coalescing, the practice is to take 
as much as would represent the first word fully in the first beat 
and the remainder in the second. Thus 
= ; so 

It will make our ideas clearer to turn now to a passage in 
which a rhythmic motion is suggested, but quickly the rhythm 
breaks down. The extract is from Bankimchandra’s Kapal- 
kundala. 

^ 3i^tr9rft^ 

Wlfit C?^ I 

The initial phrase suggests the key-note — a slow’ falling 
rhythm marks it. The next sentence begins well and the 
suggested rhythm is amplified through a number of phrases 
thus : — 

i I ^ I w 

The falling note has been accentuated and by the time w’e 
have reached the last phrase, the only possible end of the 
sentence seems to be in a short measure with a level or falling 
rhythm. The end of the sentence is in a phrase with a slow 
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falling rhythm— and it might be a fitting finale 
but its greater length is not in keeping with the movement 
persisted through the greater portion of the sentence. If how- 
ever the movement in the earlier part of the sentence had been 
suitably varied by the deft accommodation of rising and waved 
measures, and the total capacity of each measure were also 
skilfully amplified both in the number of beats and in length, 
then the last phrase might be quite appropriate in its position. 
Then again the penultimate phrase with its sudden increase 
in length and rising rhythm does not at all fit in in that position. 
But if the whole sentence is read in a staccato manner 

12 1 , 2 1 2 1,2 1 , 1 



then a closer approximation to rhythm might be made but even 
then the fourth phrase does not quite fit in with the previous 
continued rhythm. If it be omitted then, of course, the 
rhythm is preserved. 

The second sentence is correct : — 

,T' 2 ' .1 -2 1 2 12 

1 I «it 1 

The third sentence begins with a rising measure — 
but all expectations of rhythm are belied by the subsequent 
portion : CT4 [ I 1 C?«ri I Obviously here is no 

rliythm, the essential conditions being disregarded. 

There is little need to pile up instances of unrhythmic 
prose, it is too frequent. Yet to make our points clear, it may 
be useful to analyse at least one such passage. 

^sr 1 1 I a c’l’? I 

il I 1 il 1 | 

'stfEf 1 I 

It is easy to notice how in the above passage each phrase 
practically stands by itself and does not ‘ flow ’ into the next 
by a natural process under the impulse of an artistic emotion. 
When we come to a detailed consideration of the features, we 
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find that the rules already enunciated regarding seriality in the 
numbers of beats, gradation of measures, parabolic structure, 
proper sequence of rhythmic types, have been mostly violated. 

Now to sum up our remarks. We have ventured to 
enunciate a few fundamental principles of prose rhythm in 
Bengali. They are based upon our own observation and 
appreciation of compositions in prose that have best impressed 
us on account of their rhythmic quality. We are not aware 
of any previous work done in this field, and so had not the 
advantage of comparing our views with those of other students 
of the Subject. Even in English the workers have been few, 
and their labours have not so far led to an agreed body of 
doctrines and rules on the subject. It is, therefore, with a 
good deal of diffidence that the rules enunciated here are given. 
We expect that there will be disagreement with regard to 
some of them. Individual perceptions of prose rhythm must 
widely vary. A consistent rhythmic quality is rare, and in 
prose lapses from correct rhythm must be very common and 
difficult to avoid. G-eneralisations are therefore most risky, and 
our conclusions, specially on the vexed and baffling question of 
cursus, are only tentative. They do, we hope, open lines along 
which further study may continue, leading ultimately to their 
revision. We believe that the question of quantity is not 
so exacting in prose as in verse, and students of prose rhythm 
should devote more attention to the quality of measures. We 
hope that ultimately it will be possible to distinguish various 
rhythmic types in prose and lay down their essentials just as 
it has been possible to distinguish various melodies in music 
and discover the essential features in them. It may also be 
possible to find a connection between the individual genius of 
an author and the rhytbmip types preferred by him. Some 
pioneer work in this connection has been attempted here, 
and it can only be hoped that it will open up a vast and 
unohartered region to enquiry and research. 



CHAPTER V 


The Rhythm op Free Verse and Prose-Verse 

There have been people who have found neither prose nor 
verse exactly suited to express their artistic realisations. Verse 
demands a complete surrender to a rhythmic pattern; it is 
the rhythmic idea and its symbol, the pattern, that entirely 
dominate the poet and direct his choice of words, their 
arrangements; even the very images and thought-contents of 
the poem are suggested by the rhythmic pattern as it evolves 
and unfolds itself. There are some whose realisations keep 
more close to a hard and rough reality, who are ever awake 
to' the sharp edges and cornefs in it and cannot therefore entirely 
submit to "the liquid flow of verse rhythm. Then again there 
are people who are fundamentally rational in outlook and in 
their mode.of thought. Even though they may be seized by 
a strong artistic emotion and feel thePaselves and their inner 
being transformed under the influence, they cannot discard the 
prose rnanner and habit entirely. 

For such people some fresh medium for expression has to 
be' sought and found out. Prose is not sufficient for the purpose. 
Prose remains on a different leveh altogether, it is too intellectual 
and predominantly realistic. Prose has its heights, of course; prose 
also can be an inspired flow of language and it may also be per- 
meated by a rhythmic quality. But it is something quite different 
from verse. The very Idea of rhythm in prose is something 
different from verse rhythm; prose rhythm is dependent on variety 
and verse rhythm on uniformity ; prose rhythm seeks to stimu- 
late the mind variously as it treads the firm ground of every- 
day reality, verse rhythm seeks to hypnotise the mind so that 
it may soar into an empyrean beyond the hard world of 
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actualities. Prose can move on with graceful steps, but it 
cannot flow with the care-free smoothness of verse. Again 
even in rhythmed prose the units must be phrases usual in 
common speech, obeying the laws of syntax and all the con- 
ventions of normal logical language. But what the people 
we have referred to want is something different. They do 
not have the mood for prose ; they have been emotionally trans- 
figured. The prose style is simply jarring to them in their new 
consciousness. Their mood is really that of poetry. Yet they 
cannot bring themselves to submit to the special conventions 
of poetic composition, they cannot shake off the ties that connect 
them with the world of normal speech. So they seek some 
sort of an intermediate medium between prose and verse. It 
will retain at least some of the characteristics and modes of 
prose ; it will at the same time be essentially poetic ini its 
tendency, it will emancipate the mind from the world of prose 
reality and enable it to soar into the aesthetic world of poetry. 

As a result of this quest several intermediate forms have 
been invented and tried. Amongst them we have free verse 
and prose-verse, whose features we now proceed to discuss. 

The two terms ‘ free verse’ and ‘prose-verse’ are some- 
times used as synonymous. But according to us such use is 
wrong and due to a confusion between two really distinct forms. 
Of course both are intermediate types between verse and prose, 
and both retain a few and discard the other characteristics 
of verse in favour of those taken from prose. But the exact 
features of verse retained or those of prose assimilated are not 
the same in free verse and in prose-verse. 

What is Free Verse? 

- Free verse, as the name implies, is verse freed from some 
of the conventions and regulations usual in verse. But after 
all it is verse, it impresses the mind as something essentially 
akin to poetic composition; it is really different from the 



language of prose although it may flaunt certain features charac- 
teristic of prose. Now the fundamental characteristic of verse 
is that it bases itself upon the quality or quantity of syllables, 
grades syllables according to certain conventions, forms patterns 
or measures with these syllables according to certain funda- 
mental rhythmic ideals, and weaves these feet into lines 
according to a uniform plan. The measures of verse are 
constituted independently of words and phrases, and are to be 
looked upon simply as groups of syllables collocated according 
to a certain rhythmic idea. They are the molecules of verse, 
and the hypnosis of verse is due to the repetition of one 
particular type amongst them, or to the association of more 
than one type according to an obvious uniform plan. 

The revolt of free verse against the conventions of common 
regular verse is directed against this hypnosis, against the 
practice of repeating one particular measure or obeying the 
requirements of a simple set plan in selecting and arranging 
the measures. Free verse does not discard the use of the 
usual verse-measures, but only claims the liberty of arranging 
and associating them freely according to the variations in 
eihotion. Free verse does not fix upon one particular pattern 
answering to the general mood and seek to emphasise it by 
repetition ; it seeks to bring out into full relief the complexity 
of progressive emotional experience and to trace the infinite 
variety of successive w’aves of feeling. But it accepts the 
conventions and regulations of \erse with regard to the cons- 
titution of each particular measure. In free verse there is 
after all the genuine poetic outlook and attitude ; hence free 
verse, like any other forms of verse, is selective, accepting only 
certain syllable-groups as fulfilling its rhythmic conditions 
and thus eligible for use as measures of verse. It is also based 
on syllabic quality and quantity, and is regulated by the same 
principles of their grouping within the measure as those in 
verse. But it freely associates the various types of verse- 
measures without following any patterns. 
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Free Verse in English 

Free verse has been quite popular in recent years in 
French and in English. France led the way and the influence 
of French vers litre has extended to English. Many of 
the important poets in recent English literature have written 
largely and successfully in free verse, though it does not 
appear yet to bid fair to oust the older forms of versification 
from literature. D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot and the Sitwells 
have been amongst the best known writers of free verse in 
English. Below we give an extract from T. S. Eliot’s famous 
poem ‘Journey of the Magi ’ in illustration of our points. 

All this was a long time ago, I remember, 

And I would do it again, but set down 
This set down 

This ; were we led all that way for 

Birth or Death? There was a Birth, certainly, 

We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth and death. 
But had thought they were different ; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 

We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 

With an alien people clutching their gods. 

I should be glad of another death. 

This is one of the stanzas or, shall we say, verse-paragraphs 
of the poem. When scanned, it stands as follows : 

All this i was a long ] time a^-go, | I re-mem- | her. 

Arid I 1 would do [ it a-gain, | but set | down 
This set down I 
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This ; I were we led | all that way [for 

Birth j or Death? | There was | a Birth, i cert-ain-ly, ] 

We had ev- j i-dence and 1 no doubt. | I had seen | birth 

and death, ] 

But had thought | they were diff j -er-ent ; j this Birth | was 

Hard 1 and bitt | -er ag \ on-y | for us, 1 like Death, | our 

death. [ 

We re-turned ] to our plac | es, these King | -doms, 

But no long- j er at ease | here, f in the old | dis-pen-sa j-tion, 

With an ai- f ien peo | -pie clutch | -ing their gods. | 

T should 1 be glad 1 of an-oth- j er death. | 

Let us examine the prosodic characteristics of this extract. 

It is obvious that many of the characteristics of verse are 
here. Each line is made up of a number of feet, and the feet 
are those recognised in English prosody. The position and 
number of accented and unaccentated syllables in these follow 
the regulations of English prosody. There is not one of those 
feet that are to be found only in English prose and never in 
English verse. We get here iambs, trochees, dactyls, spondees, 
Pyrrhics, tribracbs and stressed monosyllabic feet. But we do 
not come across feet like the cretic, the ionic, the paeon which 
are so common in English prose. Further in the whole passage 
there is no violation of a basic law of English prosody that there 
should not be a juxtaposition of more than three short syllables. 

But in other respects the extract in unmetrical. The length 
of the various lines is widely varying ; the number of measures 
in the various lines is not regulated by any uniformity or any 
pattern. This need not of course be considered an insuperable 
objection to the metricality of the lines, for in odes (e.g., in 
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Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ) the 
lengths of the various lines in a stanza do not obey any 
principle of uniformity or the requirements of a pattern. But 
the essential condition of metricality is that there should be 
a close correspondence in prosodic value and rhythmical 
character between the feet constituting a batch of lines. This 
correspondence constitutes the link between the lines and 
determines their general metrical character. The usual thing 
to do is to repeat the same foot over a batch of lines, or 
to follow a simple pattern in the arrangement of two varieties 
of feet which are prosodically akin. English prosody allow^s, 
of course, substitution of an equivalent foot for the foot-staple, 
but substitution can only be by a foot of approximately the 
same prosodic value and character. Eor an iamb may be 
substituted an anapaest, a trochee or a tribrach ; a trochee 
may be substituted for a dactyl; and these equivalences are 
reciprocal. But substitution must not take place to such an 
extent that the base of the metre can be mistaken. A i ne 
or a batch of lines must be composed largely of only 

one particular type of foot, substitution of some kindred foot 
being allowed only to a very limited extent, and usually 
only just . before or after some sort of pause. A line or a 
stanza must be iambic or trochaic or anapaestic obviously 
on account of the predominance of one particular foot in its 
constitution. We find that even in S. T. Coleridge’s Ghristahel, 
perhaps the least regular of the best known English poems, the 
basic measure — iambus — is unmistakable. We give below a 
scansion of one of the most difficult stanzas. 

Is 1 the night | chilly [and dark? 

The night [ is chil- j ly, bnt [ not dark. 

The thin | gray cloud j is spread 1 on high, 

it oov- I ers but | not hides | the sky. 
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The moon 1 is behind | and at 1 the full ; 

. i ' W- ■ ^ 

And yet \ she looks 1 both small | and dull. 

The night 1 is chill, 1 the cloud | is gray , 

/ w * 

’fis'^a month 1 before ] the month | of May, 

And the spring { comes slow-] ly up 1 this way. 

The substitutions are only occasional and do not interfere 
with the recognition of the foot- staple ; they are all from the 
range of measures eligible to be substituted for an iambus ; more- 
over the uniformity of the number of measures to each line and 

the rhyme emphasise the metricality. 

But in tbe poem of T. S. Eliot, it is impossible to recognise 
any one measure as basis of the rhythm. In the 12 lines there 
are 49 feet in addition to several hypermetric syllables occurring 
at the ends of several of the lines. All sorts of feet are there— 
spondees, iambuses, a trochee, anapaests, tribrachs, pyrrhics, 
dactyls as also several stressed monosyllabic feet. They are 
associated without any plan at all, the author being satisfied 
with a foot that best indicates the emotional wave that passes 
through him for the time being. Though it might be pointed out 
that the greater number of feet are either iambuses or anapaests 
we cannot really say that here we get verse proper with an 
iambic or anapaestic basic rhythm. For if that were the case, 
no dactyl at least could have found a place here. Moreover 
although the other feet are admissible as substitutes for an 
iambus, the number of iambuses being 15 out of 49 we cannot 
speak of iambus being the basic foot here ; and although the 
number of anapaests is slightly larger, yet their number is less 
than half the total ; and with a basic anapaestic rhythm, neither 
dactyls nor- trochees nor perhaps pyrrhics would be admissible 
as substitutes. "Apd no verse wopld permit so frequent substi- 
tutions that would necessarily , lead to a confusion. The fact 
is that the author has freely associated and juxtaposed the 
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various verse-measures without in the least oaring for any 
verse-patterns at all. This is also evident from the author’s, 
refusal to introduce rhymes^ inspite of opportunities. This 
indeed is free verse. If the number of iambs and anapaests is 
so much larger than that of any other variety, it is because 
iambs and anapaests occur most frequently in common English 
speech. 

We give below a scanned extract from another English 
poem to illustrate true free verse. 

His heart, j to me, | was a place [ of pal j -aces and 1 

pinna 1 -cles and shin | -ing towers ; 

I saw I it then | as we | see things [ in dreams,— 

I do not I remem- | ber how long j I slept ; 

Iremern- [ ber the trees, j and the high, 1 white walls, ( 

and how \ the son [ was al- j ways on ] the towers ; 

The walls | are stand- | ing to-day, 1 and the gates : | 

I have been | through the gates, J I have groped, | I have crept 

Back, Back, f 

Here again we have verse-measures purely, but no verse- 
patterns in their association. The varieties of feet here are not 
too many, and the measures themselves are mutually inter- 
changeable, but the mere fact that substitutions are so frequent 
suffices to keep it outside the domain of regular verse, especially 
when considered along with an absence of rhymes and a wide 
arbitrary variation in the length of the lines. 

Free Verse in Bengali 

Free verse proper has rarely been written in Bengali. The 
verse of Balaka is sometimes spoken of as free verse, but only 
8 
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inaccurately. It is rhymed, and the presence of rhyme implies 
acceptance of some sort of verse-pattern. Moreover the cons- 
truction of each individual line is really influenced by a pattei'n, 
the normal line being a dimeter with two measures of 8 and 
10 morae. The regular succession of these lines is, of course, 
broken by many elliptical lines of shorter lengtli and at times 
by a bypermetric word or phrase thrown in. The point to be 
noted here is that a line of Balaka verse cannot be lengthened 
out arbitrarily, cannot contain an arbitrary number of measures, 
cannot admit any and every measure arbitrarily. A normal 
line has always to be kept in view, although a measure 
or a beat is dropped from time to time to accelerate the flow of 
rhythm. Moreover the pauses are rung by rhyme which is one 
of the essential characteristics of this type of verse, and the 
rhyme-scheme actually gives or suggests simple, or elaborate 
patterns of stanza. The verse of Balaka thus comes under the 
category of verse proper, and not under free verse, though a 
good deal of latitude from the rigour of a set scheme is allowed 
here. 

There is one poem in Eabindranath’s MANASI — 
NISPHAL KAMANA — that has better claims to ,the name of 
free verse. Here at least there is no paramountcy of rhyme ; 
the suggestion of any scheme for a stanza is less e|ident, perhaps 
absent. But we doubt if even here there is free association of 
a diversity of measures. A normal line with two measures of 8 
and 6 morae seems to have been kept in view except perhaps 
here and there, and very rarely does the rhythm overflow the 
limits of a dimeter or admit lines which are not mere elliptical 
forms of a dimeter in 8 + 6. However Babindranath does not 
seem to have made further experiments in this line. Perhaps 
a pattern is essential to his poetic genius. 

The dramatic blank verse of Girisebandra comes nearest 
to our idea of free verse. There is no rhyme ; there is no 
suggestion at all of a stanza-scheme ; a diversity of measures is 
freely associated, there is no standard line, no. standard scheme 
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for a line. There can perhaps be only one objection. Every 
normal line — a line that is not evidently elliptical — is a dimeter, 
though not a dimeter with a set scheme. Yet the number of 
measures in each line being practically regular, there is perhaps 
a pattern, albeit a loose pattern. 


PROSE-VBESB 

Prose-verse is essentially distinct from free verse. 
Fundamentally it is prose, only with a verse pattern. 
The rhythmic quality of any particular piece of composition 
principally depends upon the constituent units which 
are combined to constitute a rhythmic whole. It is the 
measure that is of primary importance everywhere. “Free 
verse” is after all analogous to verse because the measures are 
common with those of verse, although there is freedom in 
selecting and arranging them. In prose-verse the measures 
are those common in prose; but they are grouped and associated 
according to verse-patterns. Thus prose-verse retains the very 
feature of verse which free verse discards, and rejects the one 
that free verse accepts. That is the distinction between free 
verse and prose-verse though both are types intermediate between 
verse proper and common prose. 

A measure in prose-verse is, therefore, like a measure of 
prose, a phrase composed of integral words and conveying a 
connected sense. In the composition of such a measure a 
far greater variety of rhythmic movements will be admissible 
than in verse. A beat may be longer than a beat in a verse- 
measure, and a greater number of beats may go to the composi- 
tion of a single measure. The beats may be arranged, as in 
verse, according to a quickly rising or a quickly falling or a 
level rhythm; but the arrangement may also follow a waved 
motion, and most usually the waved and the slow rising rhythms 
will be preferred. 
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Ehyfchtned prose has also measures with the characteristics 
noted above, but whereas the sequence of measures in prose 
rhythm is governed by the principle of variety, the measures 
in prose-verse are arranged according to patterns well-known 
in verse. In rhythmic prose the desire is to avoid the hypnosis 
of a repeating pattern; on the other hand in prose-verse there 
is the poetic motive to weave the various measures according to 
some scheme that is itself a poetic symbol. The scheme or 
pattern is meant to affect the mind strongly and impress a 
rhythmic idea. Prose-verse thus tends to form regular stanzas, 
sometimes simple and sometimes intricate. Neither free verse nor 
rhythmed prose follows the plan of any stanza in its structure. 

Examples of prose-verse can be found in the Authorised 
"Version of the Bible. The translators were faced with the task 
of rendering Hebrew verse into English, and though they found 
it impracticable to give a verse translation that would be faithful 
to the original, they did the best thing possible in the circums- 
tances — they gave a translation in prose-verse preserving the 
original rhythm as far as practicable. And their success has 
been striking. Here is an extract from Chapter XXIV in the 
Book of Psalms. 

(1) The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
the world, and they that dwell therein. 

(2) For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods. 

(3) Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand in his holy place ? 

(4) He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 

(6) He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the Cod of bis salvation. 

(6) This is the generation of them that seek him; that 
seek thy face, 0 Jacob. Selah, , . 

As we go through the verses, we are powerfully impressed 
by an obvious rhythmic quality. The rhythm is evidently 
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allied to some kind of a pattern as is apparent from the manner 
in which the natural pauses are managed. The verses can be 
scanned in the manner indicated below. 

Verse (1)...... ...Group I— The earth is the Lord’s II and the 

fulness thereof ; 

,, II — the world, and they II that dwell 

therein. 

,, (2)......... Ill — ^For he Inath founded it II upon the 

seas, 

IV— and established it II upon the floods. 

,, (3), ,, V — Who shall ascend II into the hill of 

the Lord? 

,, VI — or who shall stand li in his holy 
■ / 

place? 

,, (4).... ,, . VII— He that hath clean hands, II and 

a pure heart; 

VIII — who hath not lifted up his soul 1! 
unto vanity, 

,, IX — nor sworn II deceitfully. 

,, (b).., ...... ,, X— He shall receive II the blessing 

from the Lord, 

,, XI — and righteousness II iron! the God 

of his salvation. 

„ (6).., ,, XII — This is the generation H of them 

that seek him; 

,, XIII— that seek thy face ii O Jacob. 

Selah. 
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When we follow the above scansion, a question naturally 
strikes us ; Is it not free verse ? That it is not regular verse, 
is quite clear. But cannot the sections of . verse be further' 
analysed into verse-feet? In some of the sections this is possible 
but not in all, and ultimately we find that the Constituent feet 
are those of prose really. Where we have verse measures 
exclusively, we shall find that juxtaposition of more than three 
unaccented syllables is avoided. On the other band such 
juxtapositions are quite frequent here. Again it is not mere 
prose. Most of the verses naturally resolve themselves into 
sections and groups arranged symmetrically or according to 
an obvious pattern. This is a characteristic of verse and entitles 
the extract to be called prose-verse. The corresponding groups, it 
will be noticed, are based on a similar rhythm, and within a 
single group there are only two sections, their mutual proportion 
yielding a level, a falling or a rising rhythm in the simplest 
terms just in the proportions in which we have them in the 
measures of verse. The mutual proportion of the sections depends 
to some extent upon the total quantity in each but more upon the 
number of stresses, the most significant feature in English 
speech. 

In this connection we might mention the prose-verse in 
Tagore' B Gitanjali. It has won just and high praise for its 
beautiful rhythmic effects, although it is only in prose. We 
shall find on closer examination that it is actually in prose-verse 
of a type rather uncommon in English, and that accounts for 
its charm and immediate success. Here is an extract taken from 
Poem No. 22 : 

“In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, 
thou walkest, silent as night, eluding all watchers. 

Today the morning has closed its eyes, heedless of the 
insistent calls of the loud east wind, and a thick veil has been 
drawn over the ever-wakeful blue sky. 

The woodlands have hushed their songs, and doors are all 
,^ii»t at every house. Thou art the solitary wayfarer in this 
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deserted street. Oh my only friend ^ my best beloved, the gates 
are open in my house — do not pass by like a dream.” 

On scrutiny it appears that the passage can be scanned 


thus: 

1st Stanza 

Group I 

In the deep shadowsjjof the rainy July, 


9 9 

n 

with secret steps || thou walkest, 


9f 

III 

silent as night, j|eluding all watchers ^ 

2nd ,, 

9 9 

IV 

Today the morningHhas closed its eyes, 

? J 

99 

V 

heed-less of the insistent 

? f 

99 

VI 

calls II of the loud east wind, 
and a thick veil has becm drawn ||oyer the 

3rd „ 

99 

VII 

ever-wakeful blue sky. 

The woodlands |j have hushed their songs. 

9 9 

99 

VIII 

(and) doors are all shut (| at every house. 

99 

9 9 

IX 

(Thou art) the solitary wayfarer |j in this 

4th ,, 

99 

X 

deserted street. 

Oh my only friend,! my best beloved, 

9 9 

■ 9 9 

XI 

the gates are open!in my house — 

9.1 

, ^9 

XII 

do not pass by 11 like a dream. 


The entire poem is easily divisible into 4 stanzas, each 
constituted on the same pattern. Each stanza contains 3 phrase- 
groups, the last group being often longer than the first two. 
Every student of Bengali prosody knows that this is a very 
common rhythmic pattern in Bengali poetry — the pattern of 
Lachari or Tripadi, and it is a special favourite of Tagore. 
Each group has two phrases, of approximately equal length, the 
quantity of syllables being taken into consideration. At 
times the two phrases are not equal, but in such cases a suitable 
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plan with regard to their mutual proportion and relative position 
is followed in all the sections in a stanza. ^ The poem here does 
not obey the rules of English metres, but its rhythmic pattern 
is undoubtedly poetic and its predominance is absolutely clear. 
The pattern is, however, constituted by phrases, not verse- 
measures, and they are not to be considered; qualitatively but 
quantitatively. Though syllables in English undoubtedly have 
varying quantity, this question of quantity is disregarded 
commonly in the constitution of verse. The striking success 
of Tagore was really due to his instinct as a master of Indian 
rhythms. He wrote English prose with a sure instinct for 
quantitative equivalence and a flair for beautifuT poetic 
patterns. Thus he brought into English prose qualities that 
it lacks usually, and made it graceful and refreshing 
beyond measure. 

In the 19th century prose-verse became widely known 
through the works of Whitman who wrote his epoch-making 
works in this form. Here is one extract with a simple verse- 
pattern. The number of phrases in each line is indicated by 
numerals at the end. 

All the past II we leave behind (2) 

We debouch ii upon a newer # mightier world, ii varied world, (4) 
Fresh and strong ll the world we seize, 11 world of labour II 

and the march (4) 

, ^/ t 

Pioneers ! ll 0 Pioneers (2) 

We detachments 11 steady throwing (2) 

* i t 

Down the edges ll through the passes, II up the mountains ll 

steep (4) 

Conquering, holding, |i daring, venturing ll as we go II 

the unknown ways (4) 

' ■ Pioneers ! II 0 Pioneers (2) 
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Here is another extract with a more complex pattern. 

On the beach || at night, (2) 

Stands a child H with her father, (2) 

* I 

Watching the east, || the autumn sky (2) 

/ / 

Up II through the darkness, (2) 

While ravening clouds, li the burial clouds, II in black masses 

spreading (3) 

/ t / / t / 

Lower || sullen and fast n athwart and down II the sky (4) 

Amid a transparent !1 clear belt of ether II yet left in the east (3) 

/' / . /■ i J i 

Ascends large and calm 11 the lord-star Jupiter (2) 
And nigh at hand II only a very little above, (2) 

Swim the delicate sisters II the Pleiades (2) 

Stanza-schemes are quite apparent in the extracts given 
above. The correspondence between the phrases is provided 
by the stresses, and not by any qualitative or even quantitative 
scheme. The units of rhythm are taken from prose but they 
are woven together by a verse- pattern. It may be noticed that 
the rhythmic pattern includes at times an element of variety, and 
the sequence of measures might hold good for rhythmic prose, 
but the continuity and even tenor of prose are here repeatedly 
and deliberately broken by the major pauses according to a 
patent scheme and an inversion of syntax. The passage above 
impresses up as a mosaic of phrases collocated according to 
plan, and not as true prose. 

We shall consider the character of Bengali prose- verse 
in the next chapter. 

It only remains for us to end with a reminder that there 
is a special art for each of the literary forms we have 
referred to so far. Free verse is not mere bad verse. If 
it disregards some of the rules of versification, it is because it has 
a special artistic purpose to fulfil, and to this end a newer type 

Q 
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has to be invented and newer principles evolved. Similarly 
common prose is not to be supposed to be a dull and debased 
form of rhythmed prose. Rhythmed prose is for special moods 
and realisations. At other occasions common prose is the proper 
medium, and it can be a very expressive and adaptable medium 
in the bands of a real artist. There have been many masters 
of prose who attained their success without caring to write 
rhythmed prose. It was because their mood and their thoughts 
were on a different level. Then again rhythmed prose is not, 
as we have already explained in another chapter, merely an 
affected form of prose or a sort of pseudo-verse. Neither will 
a halting sort of rhythmed prose, nor a mannered form of 
common prose tantamount to true prose-verse. It is true, 
of course, that a certain amount of what passes for free verse, 
prose-verse or rhythmed prose is only bad verse or bad prose, 
differentiated from the regular type only by certain lapses or 
mannerisms. And these defects are to be found not only 
in lesser writers and imitators, but even at times in the 
acknowledged masters of these forms. It is so only because 
their technique has not yet been thoroughly studied and definite 
principles and laws governing their constitution enunciated. 
When that will be done, as has been done in the case of verse, 
the popularity and success of these forms will vastly increase and 
they will be established as regular literary forms side by side 
with common verse and prose. 


CHAPTER VI 
Prose-Vbesb IN Bengali 

Only recently prose-verse as a distinct literary form has 
come into vogue in Bengali. The lead, as might be expected, 
came from Rabindranath, and there are now several writers 
who have been practising this form consistently. But no 
very remarkable success has been achieved by these writers, 
and even the success attained by Rabindranath is not of uniform 
degree. The principal reason is, of course, that the character 
and constitution of prose-verse has not yet been analysed and 
understood even by the writers themselves, and they have to rely 
only on instinct. In the absence of a thorough understanding of 
principles, instinct may sometimes prove unreliable as it works 
only with fitful energy and may fail “ when the need is the 
sorest.” There is another reason. The constitution of prose- 
verse, like that of free verse and of rhythmic prose, is not so 
rigidly regulated by definite rules as that of regular verse ; a very 
great deal of option or freedom is left to the writer himself, 
and the author himself must know to exercise this liberty to 
artistic purposes. Even in verse real success is to some extent 
dependent on elements beyond the rules of prosody, and a faithful 
observance of all the rules of metre does not always mean any 
remarkable artistic success, as has been found by many poets 
of lesser rank. It is because they lack the artist’s instinct 
for vowel-music and other aspects of verse and do not understand 
the limitations of metrical rules as means to a. rhythmic end. 
They lack the instinct and courage to introduce variations in the 
regularity of metre, and thus fail to produce anything but a mecha- 
nical periodicity. If so much depends even in verse on the writer’s 
instinct, it is easy to understand why so many have failed to 
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achieve a real degree of success in prose-verse where rules are 
lax and the constitution so elastic. 

* # * * * * 

We have already noted the fundamental features of prose- 
verse ; the constituent units of rhythm have the character of 
prose measures or phrases ; but it is according to a verse-pattern 
that they are woven together into a rhythmic whole. The 
general rhythmic effect is poetical, although each unit retains 
the quality and accent of prose. 

We can deduce herefrom the rules governing the constitu- 
tion of prose verse in Bengali. 

(A) Each Line OF Prose-Verse CONSISTS of a Number 
OF Phrases, Each Phrase counting as a Measure, 

This is also true of a sentence in common or rhythmed 
prose. 

(B) Each Such Measure OR Phrase must contain an 
Integral Number OF Words. 

This is also true of prose. 

(C) A Measure is made up of 2 or 3 Beats, Each 
Beat BEING A Word OR A Group OF Allied Words. 

A single word should not be distributed between two beats. 
But in case of a compound word, the component words or par- 
ticles may be conveniently distributed between two beats. 

This rule is slightly different from the corresponding one 
in prose rhythm, as the number of possible beats is limited to 
2 or 3. This particular feature is one to be found in verse. 
The rhythmic ideal in pros e-verse is really that of verse. 

(D) The Maximum Length of a Beat in Prosb-Vbrsb 
MAY BE More Than 4 Morab. 

This is also a feature characteristic of prose. (Moric value 
is to be calculated in prose- verse as in prose.) 

(E) The Arrangements of Beats in a Measure of 
Prose-Verse may be of Many Diverse Types as in Prose. 

(E) The Arrangement of Measures in a Line shall 
BE as in Ehythmbd Prosb. This implies 
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(i) a mathematical seriaiity will regulate the number of 
beats in successive measures ; 

(ii) the successive measures should not as a rule be mutual- 
ly equal in respect of total quantity, a variety in this respect 
should principally be aimed at. Any sense of imiformity in 
this respect would militate against the idea of prose-verse, and 
tend to that of regular verse. It will give rise to a different set 
of anticipations, which cannot be entirely satisfied in prose- 
verse and thus an unhappy sense of discord will only be engen- 
dered. 

(G-) Successive Lines in Prose-Verse should follow 
A Verse-pattern in the Number op Measures in Successive 
Lines. 

(We must add here that, as in verse, hyper-metric words 
may from time to time be prefixed or affixed to a regular line.) 

(H) Each Measure contains one and only one Empha- 
tic Word. 

(I) In Big Lines the Rules of Cursus have to be 
obeyed. 

The above enunciations are based on generalisations from 
the practice of the only successful writer of prose-verse in 
Bengali, Rabindranath Tagore, and they are also supported by 
our a priori considerations and deductions from previously 
accepted principles. They can best be illustrated by concrete 
examples. Here is a poem in prose-verse in Rabindarnath’s 
latest style. It is the 9th poem in his Shesh-Saptak. 
We give the poem as scanned by us. ( The Roman numerals 
at the end of a line indicate the number of measures in it. ) 

1 2 12 

'StUSTfC^ 1 

1 2 1 2 

m i i* 

I ,2 , 1 2 

1 1 2 ' 

ffC® i f 


n 

II 

n 

n 


n J 
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11,2 
'8CT 1 

II 

1 2 1 

1 1 

II 

} 

1 2 ^3 1 i 3 

('e'^rtw) 1 <ii¥l 

ri 

12 12 

1 «I^f%55F^%9 1 

II j. 

('Stil) ^etl 1 CTCT 15 T^ i pt 5 > 

Ill i 

1- 

12 12 1 

(^?f) ’ll (?tCTtW 1 ^«(tC« T>T^1 I 1 

III j 

1 2 3 12 8 

m > 51 ^ 1 ^'§■'5 

II ^ 

1 

1 2 12 1 2 

1 

III 1 


n J 

^tCf ’ITfit 1 '®(W5 51^^, 

II 

12 12 

( ) ^ elf’s!! 1 m f^, 

II 

12 121 

"St! 1 C»r! It! 1 ^C! ? 

in 

12 1 2 12 3 

«Tg W 1 1 51"^ ^C! ^t! ? 

m ; 

1 2 12 12 

i C! ’iff!5! 1 fiE!, 

III 1 

1 12 12 

|fC!l 1 OTti^l-C^S!! 1 I5t! W’-f, 

!ii I 

12 12 1 2 

I mn 1 ^^ 1 1 

1 

III ) 

1 2 12 1 

^min^ I 'e 

HI 1 

1 2 1 2 

^WT?[ 1 

11 

1 ' ,2 I . 2 . ■■ ■ 1 ■ ' ’2 ' ■ 3' ■ 

1 1 m'i 

III 

{ fBW^^^m ; ) 

1 2 1 2 1 

1 % 1 c|t6i}i 1 

III ' 

1,2 1 2 

c!t 1 m sft®!! 

- , : ^: ,n: 

1 2 1,2 

!Pt! ’iptcf f !l 1 "’ll !e9l1 r 

II 

I ^ 12 3 1 

ST!l! ’®fajf»lP5 1 C¥ «RI5^ ^rtC! 1 ? 

III 1 
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i 2 ^ 2 1 2 

1 1 |f 

Ill > 

1 2 12 

ii 

1 2 12 1 

arfl^ 1 1 

111 :; 

12 1 _ 2 1 
^ ^ 1 I , 

1 2 1 2 

1 1 

m 

n . 

12 12 12 

( 1 c^tc^ 1 Cf ^ 

Ill 

12 1 ^ ^ 1 2 

1 1 1 

III 

1 41 

( 1 mtv ^ 

II 1 

12 3 1 2 

II 

I ’W, 

n 

1 2 _ 1 2^ 

^3|T *tt^ ^ 1 ^»I1, 

II 

12 1 2 ^ 

1 1 Ttts^ ^®rtii 1 

III 

1 2 12 

1 tlw 3f^, 

IT 1 

12 1 2 

•ms 1 '«5rt^t^tsfsil. 

II 

W'S 1 ^^*1, 

n J 

■site? i 'srt'^rtlwnw^ 

“ } 

121,2 

II i 

1 2 . 1 2 s 

'5(C’i^ 1 

" i 

II 

( «q^ ) 44 ^ 11 ^ 1 4[.i’?tf%® 4tf^, 

3 2 3 3 2 3 

lii ®fc®, 1 <ii T^CTra ? 

n ; 
( 

II 
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1 ■ 2 ■ - ■ 1 2 12 

m I ^p's I ws ^!wi, 

I 2 1 2 3 12 

^ I fr«f1 C5tC^ 65I9J I %rt1, 

.1 2 1 2 

1 -srl m%c^, 

12 3 1 2 1 

m 1 I 

^1 i I c4:®i Wtr I 

12 12 12 3 

IrtE^p 1 -f 

II 2 1 2 S 

fw I I ; 

■ 1 ■ 2 ■ 1 ■ ■ . 2 : ■ 3 

1 2 ■■.-■ 1'.' 2 I ■ 2 ■ ■ ■ 3 

^tcw 1 5!W§1 1 mvs i 

1.2' ■ ' 1 ' ■ 2 .. 

( 1 

. 1 2^3 1 -2 3 

i ^tR ^1:15SR1 ; 

1 2 3 12,8 1 2 

'sr^W? ’E^fi I ^c’gc^ 1 ^Ic^, 

1 1 2 : ' a i! 8 

i C5tC'»fI 1 «f§l^ 3!’»^ "eitCJIR, 

1 2 3 12 3 

?IUl I ^till ki I 


III 

III 

''I 

III I 
III J 
III ' 
n 
in 

II 

III ) 

II ] 

I 

II } 
! 

II I 

III ) 
III ^ 

II I 
II ^ 


A few observations on the scansion above are called for. 


We have indicated the divisions into beats by index 
numbers as in scanning prose-rhythm. No measure has more 
than 3 beats. But there are several measures with only one 
beat. They occur only at the commencement or at the end of 
a line, and should be considered acephalous or catalectic 
measures. Occasionally we come across hyper-metric words. 
Usually they occur at the commencement of a line and serve 
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as a sort of talje-off for the rhythmic impulse. They do not 
have any stress or emphasis on them, and from the standpoint 
of meaning, too, they are comparatively unimportant. They 
are usually pronouns, conjunctions, conjunctive adverbs or some 
particles. They have been marked off by brackets. Rarely they 
occur at the end of a line, too, and in such cases the poet 
invariably places them in a separate line next to the principal 

one and all by themselves. They are to be considered as over- 
flows of the principal line, a sudden impulse carrying the voice 

beyond the proper limits. ^ , 

The manner in which compound words or bigger derived 
words are at times split up into beats, does also deserve notice. 
The attempt always is to keep the stems distinct and unsplit 
between different beats but convenience and the rhythmic 
necessity are the ultimate deciding factors. Each beat begins 
with an accent and ends with a perceptible falling off of the 
intensity or the loudness of voice. Between two measures there 
is a minor pause, each measure being a sense-group or a phrase. 
Rarely a'^ain we find that two consecutive lines really belong 

to one rhythmic group and should have properly been included 

into only one line. It is, however, to emphasise a caesura 

between two consecutive measures in the same rhythmic group 

that two lines have been written in lieu of one. As no line 
here contains more than three measures, the question of cursus 
or of the suitable succession of rhythmic types in the measures 


is not at all important here. , 

The most important aspect to be noticed here is 

mdoubledly the eristenoe of patterns. The poet 
the poem into several parts, hat each part is amsible into 
Bttb-divisions, each with a stanza-pattern in its cons itution. 
These stanzas are marked by ns with long brackets alongside 
the lines. We find that considering the number of measures 
in each line, and not the total quantity,, the lines can easily 
be grouped' into stanzas. The patterns are the famihar ones 
in Lse. and amongst them we have forms analogous to the 
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douplet, the triplet, the quatrain, the quintette. The various 
lines in such a stanza constitute a single sentence, or a 
sub-paragraph, and thus they are cemented together by an 
intellectual affinity, though not by any rhyme-scheme. The 
lengths of the measures and of the lines vary widely, and thus 
allow abundant scope to the poet freely to express the rise and 
fall of the intensity of his emotions and the fluctuations of his 
thought. ■ 

■ ‘ . We also notice that each particular measure contains one 
emphatic word marking the crest of the rhythmic motion in the 
measure ; the other words or beats in the measure appear to 
move up to or down from it. It has the same importance here as 
the accented syllable in a foot in English verse. 

The poem scanned above is one of the most typical. But 
it does not indicate all the varieties attainable in prose«verse. 
No line here has more than three measures. But a larger 
number may be included. In the poem entitled Shap-Mochan 
in PUNASGHA there are many lines with four or more measures. 
We quote a few lines here : 


‘ 1 X 2 d 1 2 1 2 . S 1 2 

I fim M 1 m I I i (V) 

1 1 2 1 2 1 

1. C5C? 1 1 i (IV; 

I c?? 1 I (III) 

. , (II) 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 1 ^ 2 ' ■ 1 '2 '■ 

1 ft? f?5fcg I . ; (II): 


We find here a descending: order in the numbers of measures 
in -the successive lines,. Doubtless many: other patterns are 

- possible. • ■ • ■ : : :. ‘ . 

- - Many of the prose-verse poems of Eabindranath, especially 
those included in SHESH-SAPTA]K, have a resemblance -in 
Structure to the poems in B ALIK A. There is always the sugges- 
tion of a pattern, a . more or less clear scheme for the structure 
■otu stanza is discernible. There is a standard line but frequent 
■^departures, from -the standard are made by the .-insertion -ctf 
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elliptical lines. Hypermetric words are put in from time to time 
to accelerate or otherwise vary the pace of metre. Of course there 
is no rhyme in prose- verse and hence in its absence the extreme 
fluidity of structure allowed in poems of BALiKi-type may not 
be associated with prose-verse without risk. Fortherewillbe:.' 
a possibility of missing a verse idea altogether, and the result 
will be neither good prose- verse, nor good rhythmed prose. 
Hence the presence of a pattern in the structure of lines and 
stanzas in prose-verse ought to be more evident. 

There are some prose-verse poems again which resemble 
the poems in PALATAKA in their structure. There is no 
standard line, the successive lines widely varying in respect of 
the number of measures. Nor is there any suggestion of a 
pattern in the grouping of the lines, consecutive lines do not 
go to constitute a stanza or even suggest the scheme of a stanza. 
But the measures themselves are uniform, and this uniformity 
provides the required metrical quality. In prose-verse, ot 
course, this uniformity cannot mean moric equivalence in 
respect of total quantity^ for the measures in prose- verse have 
the same features as those in prose. It is the number of beats 
in each measure that provides a basis for comparison between 
two measures in prose or prose- verse. Hence in the sort of 
prose-verse poems that we envisage here, there will be a corres- 
pondence between the various measures in the number of beats 
in each. Generally speaking the number is two— the number 
of beats in a measure in the stressed metre, the metre in which 
the PALiTAKi poems are written. The rhythmic arrangement 
also happens frequently to be uniform, a level rhythm being 
prominent, but this uniformity in the rhythmic arrangement of 
beats is not and cannot be insisted on. In illustration we might 
quote these lines from the poem entitled Manab-Putea in 
PUNASGHA. 

1 1 I 

I i ^sr, 
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1 2 . 1 , 2 X 2 1 

^ ^ I C’f-ro c^ttf I I 

f4f5? I I CTCT 1 1 1 

We have here to give a warning that there are certain 
compositions that are only pseudo-prose-verse. For instance 
we may refer to the last poems in Pt/AT^SC/f. 4, especially to 
poems ’ like PAYALa AS WIN, GANEE BASH A. Here 

actually V 7 e get measures current in verse, not the typical prose 
measures. The lines are obviously divisible into measures of 
4 morae each, with frequency of stresses and consequent 
shortenings of closed syllables. In fact there is no difference 
in structure between such a poem and a poem of the PALATAKA 
type except the presence of rhyme in one case and its absence 
in the other. But in the absence of rhyme and all semblance 
of a pattern, such poems do not really come in the category 
of verse. As we noted previously, the essentials of verse are 
the presence of measures constituted according to recognised 
principles of verse-rhythm and, secondly, the presence of some 
sort of a rhythmic plan or an element of coherence to cement 
the measures- into a rhythmic whole. It is the absence of the 
last element that precludes the possibility of classifying them 
as poems in verse. Nor do these deserve to be called poems in 
prose-verse, the very composition of the measures here is 
against the idea of prose. The measures have to be considered 
in terms of total quantity, the moric value of each syllable 
being separately considered. The progress of rhythm thus is 
intimately associated with the succession of syllables. Now we 
have noted already that this is against the very idea of a prose 
rhythm, for the unit of prose rhythm is the w'ord, not the 
syllable, and a measure of prose is not considered in terms of 
total moric value but in terms of beats and their number, 
distribution and mutual relation. Moreover, each prose measure 
is a distinct phrase, an integral sense-group, a component of 
the larger sense-group, the sentence. The division of measures 
in prose rhythm should not cut through a phrase or a group of 
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closely related words. But these principles are not adhered to 
in the poems under consideration. Moreover in measures of 
prose rhythm the normal syntactical order of words is to he 
maintained. Although inversions are allowed, they must ^he 
very much restricted. It may be possible to invert the position 
of one entire phrase, but within the phrase itself the normal 
order must be maintained, otherwise it would only produce a 
sense of discord. Butin these poems the normal prose order 
is not always maintained even within the measures, poetic 
inversions are too frequent. These do not therefore deserve 
to be called poems in prose-verse. In fact they are neither 
verse nor prose-verse, and fail to give us the rhythm of either. 

As we have noted already, prose, verse and prose-verse have 
each distinct rhythmic ideas and principles, and merely a 
partial departure from the principles of one would not give us 
the rhythm of another. 

There are again certain compositions that are really m 
prose, rhythmed or otherwise, although they look like prose-verse. 
But really speaking it is only the printer’s trick with the line 
formations that gives them a semblance of prose-verse. They 
violate one or more of the following canons on the structure 
of prose-verse, viz., (1) that the number of beats in a phrase 
should be only 2 or 3, (2) there will be a mathematical serialxty 
in the numbers of beats in the successive phrase-measures, 
(3) a verse pattern should be followed in fixing the number 
of measures in associated lines. By way of illustration we 
might refer to the following lines from Shap-Mochan in 
Rabindranath’s PUNASCHA. 

m ft I fwr, 

W Vi. I f I I ^ I 

Besides violating some of onr canons, the lines above have not 
always a sustained rhythmic movement: some of the pauses 
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jrj 3 the- line are .really maior pauses, and their presence bfeaha 
the-flow of rhythna in a most unhappy manner. • • 

' . These lapses are least, in evidmc-e in SHESH-SAPTAK, 
the latest volume of prose-verse poems by Tagore. But though 
there are faults in the earlier volume, PUNASCHA, there are 
a few magnificent things there like the poem Shishxj- 
TiRTHA., ■ : ■ 

It remains now to consider the rhythm, of the pieces 
included in Eabindranath’s LJPfill. They are apparently 
written in prose, but every reader feels that there is in them 
something more than meets the eye ; they have an individual 
rhythmic quality that marks them out from ordinary composi* 
tions either in verse or prose. Rabindranath’s own idea is 
that they are in prose- verse, though the lines were printed in 
the usual forms of prose only out of a deference to convention. 

Some portions are undoubtedly in prose-verse. The 
presence of a pattern is clearly discernible and the various 
structural principles of prose-verse are obeyed. Here is a 
short extract — 

■ 1 2 Y 

■ CT ? I 

1 2 1 2 8 

fiiPiCT 1 II 

,1 2 1 2 _ 2 3 

1 III 

• ■ ( wl « ) 

But there are again portions where the presence of a pattern 
is not discernible, and the lines are evidently in rhythpied 
prose ; — 

1 ' ' ' 2 ■ "I 2 ' ■ ■ ' ■ 1 2 S " 1 ' ' 

C9tt'tJ( 1. 'SI’WN wrfif J M ^ 

’ Tmfa wii, 1 f ^ I ^wsn I 

w'0i^ ftfej B— 1 i 
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cannot be claimed, of course, that everywhere in LIPIKA 
the rules of prose-verse or of rhythmed prose are strictly followed. 
Eabindranath was experimenting with a new type, and in the 
absence of clearly enunciated principles it is not surprising that 
there should be occasional lapses into just common prose. 
LIPIKA, however, remains an important land-mark in the 
progress towards prose-verse. 




THE BUNAS OF BENGAL 

By 

Minbndra Nath Basu, M.Sc., P.R.S. 

Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University 
CHAPTEE I 

ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS 

Intersected by a network of river system and supplied 
by regular seasonal rains the vast deltaic plain of Bengal is 
pre-eminently fertile. Lying mostly within the tropics, between 
Lat. 21° and 27° N. and Long. 87° and 91° E., the climate is 
hot but moist. The Himalayas in the North serving as a 
barrier against the chill North-East monsoon render the climate 
considerably equable. The fertile soil and the equable tempera- 
ture make living cheap and people want little. The peculiar 
land settlement of Bengal, the Zamindary settlement, existing 
from remote times, has deprived the country of absolutely land- 
less labour. . The climate, the soil, the fertility, aided by the 
land settlement, has contributed to the formation of the peculiar 
social and family constitution of Bengal. The poorest man 
here has at least a hut and a family. He has something his 
own to look upon and to enjoy. He . has a small plot of land 
which he cultivates and can find happiness in his small family. 

In this peculiar society of Bengal and with the rise of the 
power and prestige of the Zamindars there came a demand for 
landless labour for the satisfaction of their aristocratic vanities. 
This demand increased with the advent of the English and the 
establishment of large scale farming in the form of silk and 
indigo factories. The contentment of the people and their habits 
of idleness due to the moist and enervating climate would not 
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allow them to be allured by prospects of wealth to devote their 
time, when they had no employment on their own fields, to 
serve as day labourers. And the demands of the Zamindars 
and Factors had to be supplied by recruitment from other parts 
of India, particularly the hill tracts of Central India. In the 
days before the invention of machineries large scale productions 
were carried on by slaves and gave rise to slave trade. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century science and humanity 
abolished slave trade, but a new thing has come into being 
which is called indentured labour. In India slavery was 
almost unknown and slave trade never practised. So from the 
very beginning large scale productions bad to be carried on in 
Bengal only by the help of indentured labour. 

Eecruitment of landless labour from Chittagong coast was 
not possible as sea and vastly wide rivers separate the place from 
Bengal. Moreover the people of Bengal both hated and feared 
tlie Hughs who constantly made plundering inroads into 
Southern Bengal. Assam in the North-East of Bengal is still 
wanting in population and the modern tea gardens have to 
depend exclusively on indentured labour from Central India. 
Assam is not unfertile and it is not likely that a fertile soil would 
send away labour from its scanty population for service in other 
parts of the country. If any recruitment had taken place from 
Assam, certainly some traces would have been left in the districts 
lying between the Granges and the Brahmaputra. Nor is there 
to be found any similarity between the people, of whom I am 
going to speak here, and the original Assamese. In my tour 
to Manipur through Assam in October, 1934, I tried to detect 
if any similarities could be found between the Assamese and 
the people under discussion. But I found nothing suggestive 
of recent migration. 

The only possible source of indentured labour for Bengal 
was, and even to-day is, the hill tracts adjoining the western 
districts of Bengal. In these places live various communities 
of semi-barbarous tribes, in whom the pre-Dravidian element 
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is predominant, and of these the Oraons, Birhors, Santals, 
Mundas, Hos, and Bhumijas are the prominent. They have 
lived here from ancient times chiefly on agriculture and hunting. 
During the inroads of the Marhattas into Bengal they visited 
the country as the camp followers of the Bargirs, and probably 
they were greatly attracted by the abundance of the soil and 
the variety of its occupation. After the decline of the Marhattas 
these hill tribes continued their acquaintance with Bengal in 
the tail of the Thugs, the successors of the Bargirs, and 
could thus live in comparative comfort with the booties they 
could gather. 

But with the rise of of the British power, as the country 
began to settle down to peace and order, the hill tribes found 
themselves left to starvation in their unfertile native soil. And 
thus began their east- ward exodus in search of food. 

The advent of the English was marked by the establishment 
of a number of silk and indigo factories requiring a number of 
actual day labourers. But as landless labour was not to be had 
in the country and as the European factors were looked upon 
with horror by the native peasantry, the services of these immi- 
grants from Ohoto Nagpur were immediately requisitioned. This 
attracted more men from the hilly regions and In a short time 
the western and central parts of Bengal were supplied with 
cheap landless labour. Consequently in a short time some of 
them came to be employed even by ordinary cultivators during 
the harvest season, and by the Zamindars in their various 
requirements. That they were employed in large numbers by 
the indigo factors can be judged from the fact that even to-day 
the colonies of these people are mainly near the old sites of the 
indigo factories. Only a few small colonies may remain here 
and there near the residences of the Zamindars. Eisley says 
that this exodus is constantly going on and many, if not most, 

of these people are employed in gathering in the rice harvest of 

central and eastern Bengal, some clear the ‘ Chars ’ of the 
Meghna and the Brahmaputra. But as far as I can gather I 
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find no present stream of labour from Choto Nagpur for Bengal, 
except for service in. the Calcutta Corporation and a few other 
municipalities. Moreover no colony of these people exists near 
the ‘ Chars ’ of the Meghna and the Brahmaputra. Their em- 
ployment on the ‘ Chars ’ might be sporadic and practically given 
up in the present time. The eastern limit of these colonies 
is Paridpur and Khulna. 

Eisley’s remark that the settlers in Bengal live in a more 
or less nomadic fashion in the districts east of Hughli has not 
been found to be exactly correct. They are found to be living 
perfectly settled lives in their small colonies. 

In the Bengal villages they live in separate areas at some 
distance both from the Hindu and the Mahammadan habita- 
tions, and have been able to preserve their distinctive character. 
The outlandish habits, strange customs, peculiar intonation, 
the dark brown complexion and their gigantic strength, coupled 
with the rumour that they came from the forest, earned for 
them the style of the ‘Bunas.’ Risley suspects that the word 
Buna is a corruption of the Bengali term ‘Ban’ or jungle, from 
which he infers that the people called them so, suspecting them 
to have hailed from the jungles, or on account of their aptitude 
for clearing jungles and bringing them under cultivation. But 
I have been informed by the people themselves, by a few sardars 
of their class, that the term Buna was given to them by the 
indigo factors and Zamindars who called them * Jungly ’ people or 
‘ Bunos,’ meaning wild class of people. Another information is 
that they came to be called Buna as they used to sow indigo 
seeds in the fields. The Bengali .word ‘ Bona ’ is colloquial of the 
Sanskrit term ‘ Bapana ’ meaning ‘ to sow.’ Another explanation 
is that when they first came they were lazy and like beasts in 
their habits, so people came to call them Bunas or wild people 
or people like beasts. 

Risley’s remark that they are hated both by the Hindus 
and the Mahammadans for their fondness for fowl and partiality 
for nork. has been found to be comet. And thus having been 
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shunned by the two principal peoples of Bengal, they have been 
able to keep up their separate existence and distinctive character- 
istics. 

One of the most important evidences of the Bunas having 
come from Ohoto Nagpur is that the folk-lore and mythological 
stories of these people are similar to, and in some cases the same 
with, those of the tribes — the Santals, Birhors, Bhumijas, etc. — 
now living in the Ohoto Nagpur area. Sing Bhonga, the name 
which they give to their great god, from whom they claim 
descent, is also the great god of some of the tribes of the Ohoto 
Nagpur area. 

The immigrants no doubt came from a number of tribes, 
though the people of Bengal considered them to be one people. 
They probably kept up their separate tribal units for a long time 
by the preservation of endogamous marriage system. But in 
course of time fusion has taken place and the separate units of 
their original homes are no longer to be found. Practically they 
now form one people divided into some classes, of whom the 
higher classes are chiefly exogamous, but the lower classes are 
endogamous. This endogamous character is a special feature of 
the Bengal Bunas, which is uncommon among the Ohoto Nagpur 
tribes. 

Inspite of their separate existence and though they are 
socially shunned by the Hindus and the Mahammadans alike, it 
is quite certain that a large amount of intermixture has taken 
place between these Bunas and the two communities. This has 
to some extent brought about a physical change not usually to 
be found among the Ohoto Nagpur tribes, which will be discussed 
at length in a succeeding chapter. 

Distbibution 

At present these Bunas are found to live in the districts of 
Burdwan, Hughli, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Maldah, Jessore, Khulna and Paridpur. Their greatest 
concentration is in the districts of Nadiajj Jessore and Khulna. 
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This may be due to the fact that the peasants. of these parts were 
most unwilling to do any work for the indigo planters. This 
unwillingness at last culminated in the indigo rebellion in these 
three districts towards the latter part of the 19th century. 
Probably -for this reason the indigo factors of these parts drew 
the largest part of this indentured labour. The colonies of these 
Bunas are still existing near the old sites of the indigo factories. 
At some places they have been found to have removed their 
habitations to short distances from the old factories, to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a newly growing town or market 
place or of the residence of a rising Zamindar for fresh employ- 
ment. 

The present number of the Bunas, according to the Census 
Reports of 1931, is 946, of which 557 are males and 389 females.^ 
But by actual observation I have found the number to be 1,162— 
males 682, females 480. This disagreement with the Census 
Report is probably for some of the Bunas having recorded them- 
selves at the census taking as belonging to the lower classes of 
the Hindu society bearing the same or similar professional names 
{vide Appendix II). Moreover the last census was taken in 
1931 and I commenced work among the Bunas in 1933. Also 
there is difficulty in the actual figuring of these people on account 
of their sometimes describing themselves by their caste names 
instead of the more generic term Buna, as has been mentioned 
by Risley. 

From Risley we come to know that the number of these 
people was 58,312 in 1872. This came down to 41,792 in the 
census of 1881. So the number decreased by about 17,000 in 
course of ten years. Whether the number regularly declined and 
came down to the present figure is difficult to ascertain. After 
1831 no mention is found of the Bunas in the four succeeding 
Census Reports, and they re-appear in the attenuated figure of the 
Census Report of 1931. During this period the indigo factories 
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finally disappeared from Bengal, causing no doubt considerable 
change in the life of the Bunas. They were forced to seek 
employment elsewhere and to change the mode of earning a 
living. These changes no doubt brought them in closer touch 
with the profession of some of the lower class Hindus and pro- 
bably some of the Bunas came to be confused with them, while 
actual fusion might also have taken place. The omission of their 
names in the four Census Reports might be due to their having 
been confused with the Bagdis and other lower classes of the 
Hindu society. On the whole the present number of the distinct 
Buna people is small. 

The actual figures of the Buna population as observed by 


me is given 

below : — 




District 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Different Places 

Burdwan 

58 

33 

25 

Eatwa, Ranigunge, 
Asansol. 

Howrah & 
Hughli 

35 

20 

15 

Howrah & 
Parasdanga. 

24-Parganas 

68 

30 

28 

Goalpara 

Nadia 

220 

129 

91 

Krishnagar, includ- 
ing Goari-Krishna- 
nagar, Meherpur, 

Santipur, Chua- 

danga, Ranaghat. 

Jessore 

250 

153 

97 

Jessore, Chaugacha, 
Kotchandpur, Naha- 
ta, Ratangunge, 
Bardia, Mahiskhola, 
Kalia, Hatbaria, 

Lohagarah. 

Khulna 

202 

120 

82 

Khulna, Senhati, 

Daulatpur, Mulghar, 
Bagerhat, Rampal, 
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' Dlitrict 

Total 

Male 

Female 

' Biffereiat Places , 

Bajshahi 

40 

27 

13 

Natore, Eampur- 

Boalia. 

Mursbidabad 

51 

32 

19 

Cossimbazar 

Farid pur 

191 

102 

89 

Gopalgunge, 
Gritakandhi, Ora- 

kandi^ Haturia. 

Maldah 

67 

36 

21 

Adina, Ramkeli 


Language 


The Bunas speak Bengali with long accents and a fondness 
for the sounds a, k, I and n. The Bengali ‘ na ’ is changed by 
them into ‘ ni ’ and n sound in Bengali verbs is often changed 
into I as * Tumi jabek ni ’ (you will not go), ‘ Jaite larbek ’ (you 
cannot go). ‘ Tui,’ ‘ Mui’ they commonly use for Thou and L 
For polite form of address they use ‘ Hapni ’ for Bengali ‘ Apni ’ 
(you). 


Long acquaintance with and life in Bengal are gradually 
changing their phonetics into the language of the parts where 
they live. 




CHAPTER II 


ANTHROPOMETRIC STUDY 

This chapter contains a general survey of the physical 
characters of the Bunas, based on 16 anthropometrical measure- 
ments and 20 observations. 220 subjects, 200 males and 
20 females, were measured and observed by me. Prom 
these somatometric data an attempt has been made to study 
their racial history. 

The measurements are taken according to Martin & Sullivan 
and they have been studied according to the modern principles 
of statistics. 

The observations taken are thus — Skin colour ; Hair-— Form, 
Texture, Quantity and Colour ; Beard and Moustache ; Eye 
brows ; Eye slits ; Bye fold ; Bye colour ; Forehead ; Supra- 
orbital ridges; Nasion depression ; Nasal. bridge ; Nasal septum; 
Prognathism ; Lips ; Chin ; Angies of lower jaw ; and Body. 

The measurements taken are thus — Head length, Head 
breadth, Minimum frontal diameter, Bizygomatic breadth, 
Bigonial diameter. Nasal length, Nasal breadth, Total facial 
height, Upper facial height. External orbital breadth. Orbito- 
nasal curve, Horizontal circumference of head. Head vault, Head 
height, Height vertex and Height tragus. ® 

Descriptive Characters 
Skin Colour 

Male. Female. 



No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.O. 

Tawny white 

3 

1-5 

2 

10 

Light Brown 

' ,5, : 

2-5 

1 

5 

Pale Yellow 

... 2 

1 

3 

15 

Dark Brown 

... no 

55 

10 

. 50 


* Measuringpo iats or landmarks are taken from Martin— AeftTBuchder Anthrvpologi,e 
Vole. 1 and 2. 

2— ai84B.J.) 
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Femal©. 


DarkEbbony 

Dark 


Form 

Wavy 

Woolly 

Texture: — ■ 
Coarse 
Medium 
Fine 
Quantity 
- Normal 
Medium 
Thick 
Colour : — 
Black 

Dark Brown, 
Grey 

Amount : — 
Scanty 
Normal 
Medium 
Thick . 

Scanty 
Medium 
Busby 
Connected 


Male. 

No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.C. 

... 40 

20 

1 

5 

... 40 

20 

3 

15 

Hair 

1 

•5 

... 


... 196 

98 

20 

100 

... 3 

1-5 


• 0 « 

... 48 

24 

2 

10 

... 140 

70 

16 

76 

... 12 

6 

3 

15 

... 50 

25 

3 

15 

... 110 

55 

: 14 

70 

... 40 

20 

3 

16 

... 170 

85 

16 

88 

... 26 

12-5 

3 

16 

... 6 

2-5 ■ 

' I'-' 

5 

Beard and Moustache 

... 30 15 

... 160 80 

7 3-6 

3 1-5 

Nil. 


Eye Brows 
... 160 

... gQ 

18 

90 

... 36 

■ 18 

1 

6 


3 . 1-5 

1 '5 
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. Bye Slits 



Male. 

Ko. 

Female. 

P,C. 

p.c. 

Straight 

200 

100 20 

100 

Oblique 

« . . •• • 



-- 

Bye Bold 



Absent 

... i200 

100 20 

100 


Bye Colour 



Iris ; — 

Dark Brown 
Light Brown 
Medium Brown 

... 130 

... 20 
... 50 

65 35 

10 2 

25 3 

75 

10 

15 

Conjunctiva; — 

Clear 

... 170 

85 18 

90 

Speckled 

Yellow 

Eeddish 

... 20 

... 10 

10 1 

5 1 

5 

5 


Forehead 



Height : — 

Low 

Medium 

High 

... 15 

... . 355 
... 30 

7-5 '2 

77*5 17 

15 1_ 

10 

85 

... ■ 5 

Breadth:— 

Narrow 

Medium 

Broad 

... -10 
... 170 

... 20 

6 2 

85 16 

10 2 

10 

80 

10 

Eetreat : — 

None 

Marked slope 
Medium 

... 180 
... 15 

..:.., - . .5" ; 

90 17 

7-5 3 

2-5 

85 

15 
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Imperceptible 

Trace 

Moderate 


Shallow 

Medium 

Deep 

Straight 

Concave 

Convex 

Concavo-convex 

Horizontal 

Directed— 

Upwards 

Downwards 

Alveolar ; — 

None 

Slight 

Medium 

Facial : — 

None 

Slight 

Medium 

Marked 


M. N. BAStJ 
Supra-orbital Eidges 

Male. Female. 


No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.C. 

.. 140 

70 

19 

95 

.. 56 

28 

1 

5 

.. 4 

2 

... 

... 

Nasion Depression 



.. 30 

15 • 

2 

10 

.. 120 

60 

12 

60 

.. 50 

23 

6 

30 

Nasal Bridge 



105 

52-5 

14 

70 

15 

^ 7-5 

1 

5 

78 

39 

5 

25 

2 

1 

... 

... 

Nasal Septum 



110 

56 

13 

65 

10 

5 

1 

5 

80 

40 

6 

30 

Prognathism 



194 

97 

18 

90 

6 

3 

2 

10 


130 

65 

15 

75 

50 

25 ' 

4 

20 

18 

9 

1 

5 


1 
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Lips 

Male. 


Thickness ; — 

No. 

P.C. 

Thin 

20 

10 

Medium 

170 

85 

Thick 

10 

5 

Eversion : — 

Absent 

196 

98 

Slight 

4 

2 

Medium 


Chin 

Prominence ; — 

Prominent 

199 

99-5 

Medium 

1 

•5 

Keceding 


••• 

Form ; — 

Oval 

186 

93 

Round 

10 

5 

Square 


• •• 

Pointed 

4 

Angles of Lower 

Sub-medium 

2 

1 

Medium 

197 

98-6 

Prominent 

1 

‘5 


Body 


Musculature ; — 



Weak 

5 

2-5 

Medium 

25 

12-5 

Marked 

170 

85 


13 


Female- 

No. P.C. 

4 20 

16 80 


19 95 
1 5 



18 90 

•2 10 

20 100 

1 5 

12 60 
7 35 


14 : ■■ N.-- BASU-'.-:- 

The colour of the skin in the unexposed part of the body 
varies between tawny white and dark (16 — 32), majority being 
between dark brown and dark (26—32), ® 

From hair it is seen that they are a wavy haired (cymotri- 
chous) people having 98% of wavy hair, though slight number 
of straight and woolly hair is present, their percentage being 
'5 and respectively. The hair colour is black 85%, though 
dark brown and grey are often found. Their percentages are 
12‘6 and 2*5 respectively. The hair growth and texture are 
medium, 55 and 70 being their percentages. But on the face the 
growth is normal 80%, and on the eye brow it is also normal 
80%. 

The eye slit is horizontal or straight. Oblique slit and eye 
fold are not met with. The colour of the iris is dark brown 65%, 
though light brown and medium brown are markedly present. 
Their percentages are 10 and 25. The conjunctiva is clear 85%. 

The forehead is moderately medium 77*5% and broad 85%, 
though it is not uncommon to meet with high forehead, 15%, 
and broad, 10%, and low, 7*5%, and narrow, 5%. The fore- 
head is vertical 90% and in some cases a slight retreat 7*5% 
is noticeable. 

The supra-orbital ridges are not marked and remain imper- 
ceptible, 70%, in majority of cases, though traces, 28%, are 
not rare. 

The nose is generally straight, 52*6%, though convex noses 
40% are not an infrequent occurrence. The nasion depression is 
medium, 60%, though there are good percentages of deep 25% 
and shallow 15% roots. The nasal septum is horizontal, 55%, 
though downward directions, 40%, occur. 

There is no alveolar prognathism, 97 % , but facial progna- 
thism is slight, 25%. Lips are medium 85% with no eversion, 
98%, though thinness and thickness occur, 10 and 5 being their 
percentages. 

■ \ ® €f. von Liiftcbafi'— Skia Colotir Chart. 
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The cMb is prominent 99‘ 5% and oval 93%. Sometimes a 
small percentage of pointed, 2%, and round, 6%, chins are 
met with. The angle of the lower jaw is medium 98.5%. 

The body musculature is marked, 85'%, though medium 
occurs, 12’ 5%', in the case of males, but in the case of females 
the body musculature is medium, 60%, and marked, 35%. ** 

Considering the measurements a table is prepared which 
contains stature, cephalic index, altitudinal index, and nasal 
index.* 

Table I 


Males. 


Stature 


Stature 


'"Pygmy 

X— 129-9 

No. 

P.C. 

Very short 

130-0— 149-9 

5 

2-5 

Short 

150-0— 159-9 

166 

82-6 

Below medium 

, , 160-0—163-9 

19 

9-6 

Medium 

164-0—166-9 

7 

3-5 

Above Medium • 

167-0— 169-9 

- - 1 

■5 

Tall 

170-0—179-9 

3 

1-5 

Very Tall 

180-0—199-9 

• * « 

... 

..G-iant 

200-0— X 

... 

... 

"Pygmy 

X— 120-9 

Females. 

Very Short 

, 121-0—139-9 


... 

Short 

140-0— 148-9 

13 

65 

Below Medium 

149-0—152-9 

7 

35 

<1 Medium 

153-0—155-9 


... 

Above Medium 

166-0—158-9 

... 

. .. 

Tall ^ 

169-0—167-9 

... 

... 

Very 'J’all 

168-0—186-9 

... 

... 

^Giant 

■ 187-0— X 

... 

... 


* No separate analysis of the females is given, for their number is very small (20). 

5 Kanges are taken sccording^ to Martin, Lehtbuchder Anthtopologief VoL I, pp, 198, 
199, 202, ^ ■ 
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Table I (Continued) 



rDolicho- 

Cephalic 

X— 75-9 

Males. 

No, P.G. 

82 41 

Females. 

No. P.C. 

80 40 

Cephalic J 
Index ] 

Meso- 

1 Cephalic 

76-0— 80'9 

108 

54 

4 

20 

1 Brachy- 
L Cephalic 

810— 86-4 

10 

5 

8 

40 

1 

i 

■] 

pChamae- 
1 Cephalic 

X— 57-6 

Males. 

No. P.O. 

Females. 

No. P.C. 

Altitudi- ' 
nal i 

Index 

! 

1 Ortho- 
j Cephalic 

57-7— 62-6 

6 

2-5 

2 

10 

j Hypsi- 
L Cephalic 

62-6 — X 

196 

97-5 

18 

90 

Nasal 1 
Index ^ 

""Leptorrhine 

55 . 0 — 69-9 

52 

26 

1 

6 

1 Mesorrhine 

70.0— 84-9 

141 

70-5 

16 

80 

Platyrrhine 

86-0— 99-9 

7 

3-6 

3 

15 


A. table of different characters of the Bunas (Male) is given 
belovi^ 

(A statistical study of the data, No. *»16.) 

Table II 

Size of sample =200 for all characters. 

Mean. S.D. « C.V.' 

Head Length 1817± 02 43±-01 2-31± 06 

Head Breadth 13-92db 02 -Sli Ol 3-66±10 

® S.D. == Standard ^Deviation, 

^ C.V.«Oo-efficient of Variability, 
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Table 11 (Oonfimted) 

Size of sample =200 for all characters. 

Min. Front Diameter 
Bizygomatic Breadth 
Bigonial Diameter 
Nasal Length 
Nasal Breadth 
Total Facial Height 
Orbito-nasal Curve 
External 

Orbital Breadth 
Horizontal 
Circ. Head 
Head Vault 
Head Height 
Stature 

Cephalic Index 
Nasal Index 

Table II (A) 

Similarly another table of females is giren below 

characters. 
S.D. 

•39±-03 
•63±-07 
•40±-004 
•58d--06 
■51±-05 
•25±‘02 
•l9±-02 
•50d:‘05 
■47dfc-6& 


Mean. 

S.D. 

9-94±02 

•47 ±-01 

11-61±03 

•79±-02 

l0-23±-02 

■54±-01 

509±-01 

■•28 ±-009 

3-74±01 

■29 ±008 

l0-94±02 

•62 ±-02 

11-67 ±01 

•18±-006 

10-61±-02 

•51±-01 

53-25±-05 

l-‘23±-03 

36-26±-02 

•84±-01 

12-62±03 

•71±-02 

l5505±-02 

4-2±-01 

76-01±01 

2-6±01 

7 4- 00 ±‘02 

6-12±-20 


Head Length 
Head Breadth 
Min. Front Diameter 
Bizygomatic Breadth 
Bigonial Diameter 
Nasal Length 
Nasal Breadth 
Total Facial Height 
Orbito-nasal Curve 
8— (1184 B.J.) 


Size of sample = 20 for all 

Mean. 

l8-03±-05 
14-15±-10 
9-06±-006 
ll-20±-08 
9-24i;'07 
6-03±-03 
4-00±-03 

10- 68±-07 

11- 2l±-07 


c.v. 

4- 72±-10 
6-80±-20 

5- 27 ±-14 
5-50dtlb 
7.77 ±-23 
5-75±-l8 

1- 54±-03 

4- 81±-12 

2- 30±-06 

1- 32 ±04 

5- 62±-15 

2- 70±-01 

3- 27 ±-01 
8-27 ±'02 


G.V. 

2-16±-20 
4’88± '41 
4‘41±'32 
5‘17±‘41 
6*61±-64 
4-85±-41 
4-75±-41 
4 67±-41 
4-19±-32 
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Table II (A) {Continued) 


Size of sample = 20 for all characters. 



Mean. 

S.D. 

c.v. 

External 




Orbital Breadth 

l0-44±-09 

•60±-06 

5 -73 ±-45 

Horizontal Circ. Head 

51-02±'15 

•99±10 

1’74±'10 

Head Vault 

36'18±‘06 

•71±-04 

1‘13±-10 

Head Height 

12-21±-10 

■41±-06 

5-8l±-54 

Stature 

146*60±-01 

3-2±-03 

2-18±'21 

Cephalic Index 

76‘90-f~‘03 

2-8±-0l 

3-65±-01 

Nasal Index 

77-50±-02 

3-0±-12 

3-87±-ll 


Next we proceed to compare the data with the Santals, the 
Mundas, the Oraons and the Hos. The data are given below in 
a tabular form : — 


Table III 



Stature in 

Cephalic 


N asal 


centimetres. 

Index, 


Index. 


Mean. 

S. D. 

Mean. 

S. D. 

Mean. S. D. 

Santals * 

161-2 

4* 1 

77-84 

3-5 

89-2 8-4 

Mundas ® 

158-3 

5-5 

74-26 

2-6 

90-2 7-7 

Oraons “ 

161-9 

3-2 

75-46 

3-2 

87-6 2-4 

Hos“ 

160-0 

5-6 

75-0 

3-7 

82-9 9-5 

Bunas 

156-05 

4-2 

76-01 

2-5 

74-0 6-1 

On drawing the 

frequency 

curve of 

stature 

(Fig. I) of the 

Bunas it is 

seen that the mean 

stature is 

165-05 

cm., the mini- 

mum being 149‘0 cm 

. and the 

maximum 

, 177-0 

1 cm. and the 


range of variation is 32'0 cm. The highest number is at 156 cm. 

The frequency curve of cephalic index (Fig. II) shows that 
the mean value is 76'01. It varies from 63 to 86, the maximum 
number being at 77'0. 

s Uisley-- Anthropometric Data, pp. 413-27. 

9 I6id~pp. 885-98. 

« I6td—pp. 400-13. 

A. N. C. and T. C. D. — The Hos of Seraikella, p. 64. 
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Similarly the frequeucy curve of nasal index (Fig. Ill) shows 
that the mean value is 74‘0, minimum being at 59 and maximum 
at 90. The highest number is at 77 '0. 

From a study of the frequency distribution it is found that 
85% of the Bunas are of short (below 158’0 cm.), 13‘5% 
medium (between 158'0 to 168‘() cm.), 1'5% tall (above 1()8‘0) 
stature ; 41% are dolichocepljalic (below 77), 54% mesocephalic 
(77 — 82); and 5% are brachyeephalic (above 82) ; 26% are 
leptorrhine (belovv 70), 70’5% raesorrhine (70 — 85) and 3'5% 
platjn’i’hine (above 85); while 97'5% are hypsieephalic (above 63) 
and 2' 6% are orthocephalic (58 — 63) .^- 

A table is prepared according to Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis, to 
test the homogeneity and heterogeneity of the group by the 
co-efficient of variation (C. V.). ''' 

T.able IV 

Males. ■ .Feioaies. 

5 4 

1 ... 

1 2 

9 10 

In the case of the males, out of 16 characters 9 are highly 
mixed, and 10 in the case of females. Thus it can be said that 
the group is a mixed one. 

It is found that the greatest concentration is at C. I. 77 
which comprises 64‘5% of the subjects. Of these again it is seen 
that 22 have fine noses, of which 21 are short and 1 medium 
stature. 25 of these have medium noses (N. I. 70 — 86) and these 
25 are medium statured. 

In the fiat nosed (platyrrhine) group (N. I. 86 — 100) there 
are 6 subjects of whom 5 are of short and 1 of tall stature. 

Similarly it is found that a minor concentration is at 0. I. 

77 — 82 where there are only 34 subjects. Of these 35 have fine 

52 Banges are taken after Man, pp. 8,10,12. 

53 P, C. Makalanobis — Analysis of Anglo-Indian Head Leingtb, p. 135. 


C. V. 

2 - 3*0 

31-3-5 

3- 6-4 

4- x 
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aoses (leptorrhine) of which 30 are of short and 5 of medium 
stature ; 28 have medium noses and of these 16 are of short, 
lO medium and 2 tall stature ; 5 have broad noses and of these 
2 are of short, 2 medium and 1 tall stature. 

Though the minor concentration should be at G.I. 82 but 
that element is practically negligible, i.e., the brachycepbalic 
element here is only 1'5% which has got very negligible 
importance from the practical point of view, though greater 
importance should be stressed on racial history. 

A chart consisting of stature, cephalic index and nasal 
index after Haddon is given below : — 


Table V 


S D P ’ 

5 

2-6% 

S D Ml 

74 

37 % 

SDL 

2i 

10-6% 

M D Ml 

25 

12-5% 

M D L 

1 

•5% 

TDP 

1 

•5% 

TDMi 

2 

1 % 

S m P 

2 

1 % 

8 m Ml 

16 

8 % 

S m L 

30 

i6 % 

M m P 

2 

1 % 

M m Ml 

10 

5 % 

MmL 

2 : 

1 % 

TmP 

■ ^ 1 . 

• 5 % 

T m Ml 

2 

1 % 

S B Ml 

1 

■5% 

S BL 

1 

• 5 % 

MmL 

1, 

•5% 


M = Medium stature 
m^MesocephaHc 
Ml — Mesorrbijie 
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The characters, dolichocephalic, pktyrrhine, short and 
medium stature, may be identified with the Pre-Dravidians. 
The Dravidian type may also be identified with dolicho- 
cephalic, leptorrhine, short and medium stature. A idend 
between the Pre-Dravidian and the Dravidian stocks may 
probably be dolichocephalic, mesorrhine, short and medium 
stature. In the case of the Bunas above-mentioned figures are 
present in good numbers, i.e., 49'5%. Again with the Bunas it 
is seen that a mesocephalic, mesorrhine, short and medium 
statured elements are present, i.e., 13%. This maybe identified 
as a result of inter-mixture between the Pre-Dravidian and the 
Dravidian elements on the one hand and an Alpine or a Pamirian 
element on the other. 

Haddon would call S D Mj, SDL and M D Mj as typically 
Dravidian. Thus according to him it is seen that Dravidian 
plav s an important part in the Bunas, though the Pre-Dravidian 
occurs in a submerged condition or rather the basic element is 
the Pre-Dravidian. 

We then proceed to classify the data of the Bunas according 
to the process adopted by Prof. Dixon. Prof. Dixon, on corre- 
lating the cephalic index, nasal index and the altitudinal index, 
has classified the people into 27 groups, of which 8 are primary 
and 19 secondary. On correlating these indices it is found— 

Table YI 

DHP'“ -5% 

D H m (DHL D H P) 41 5% 

^5 D=I)oIichocepbalic 
B = Brachyceplialic 
M = Mesoceph alic 
L = Leptorrhine 
P =Flatyrrhine 
m == Mesorrhine 
H^Hypsicephalic 
0=sOrthocephaiic 
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Table VI {Continued) 


M H m 

rDHL BHPf 

1 £)/:? o/ 

(DHP B H L J 



(DHL D C P 1 

[ 1 % 

i) U 111 

Id HP DCLJ 

DHL 


5-5% 

MHP 

(DHP B H P) 

■2 % 

DOP 

(DHP D C P) 

— 

D 0 L 

(D H L DC L) 

— 

MHL 

(DHL BHL) 

20 % 

B H L 


1-5% 

BHm 

(BHL BHP) 

•5% 

BHP 


— 

M 0 L 

(D C L B C P) 

1 % 

M 0 m 

(BHL D C P) 

•5% 

' M 0 P 

(B H L DC P) 

— 

Analysing the above data the following types are found : — 

Table VII 

DHL 

49-75 % 

Caspian 

DHP 

•22'5 % 

Proto-Negroid 

BHP 

14*25 % 

Palae-Alpine 

BHL 

12 % 

Alpine 

D CP 

•75 % 

Proto-Australoid 

BCP 

•5 % 

Mongoloid 

D CL 

•5 °/o 

Mediterranean 


Of these D C P and D 0 L are found only by analysis, but 
in the specimen of measurement not a single Ghanaaecephalic 
head is found. This analysis differs from our previous inter- 
pretations but the difference is more apparent than real, for 
according to Prof. Dixon’s opinion the Pre-Dravidian and the 
Dravidian are not pure types but mixtures of Proto-Negroid 
(D H P) and Proto- Australoid (D 0 P), and Caspian (D H L) 
and Mediterranean (D 0 L) respectively. Thus the final analysis 
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of the above data is, therefore, coincident with the previous 
interpretations. 

Hence from the above facts the following outline of racial 
history of the Bunas may be suggested. Thus it is seen that 
the predominant stratum is formed by Caspian. Proto-Negroid 
type, with slight indications of Proto-Australoid admixture, has 
played an iraportant part. Palae-Alpine group has played some 
noticeable part in the formation of the type It is not possible 
to determine the extent of admixture between Proto-Negroids and 
Palae- Alpines only from the physical data. The Alpine element has 
played an important part in the formation of tlie type and it may 
be suggested that the Alpine elements have been in long contact 
with this. Lastly from the data it is seen that a Mediterranean 
and a Mongoloid element have played a negligible part in the 
formation of the type. 

Thus from the actual data it can be said that the Bunas of 
Bengal are a predominantly mesocephalic, mesorrhine and short 
statured people. The hair is wavy and black, the skin colour 
is dark brown. 

According to Prof. P. C. Mahalanobia, “while Brahmans, 
Kayasthas, Sadgops, Kaibartas show a natural gradation and 
may be classed as true Bengal castes, Bagdis exhibit a number of 
peculiarities.”’^ The Bunas of Bengal present a very mixed 
character. Even if the original stock was not indigenous to 
Bengal, an admixture with the Bengali Hindus (specially 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Namasudras and other lower castes) 
must have taken place. They also show some amount of resem- 
blance with the aboriginal tribes of Ghoto Nagpur, particuiariy 
OraoDs, Mundas and Santals. ’® . 

Guiffrida Eugged calls this ProtO’Australoid. 

Haddon — Pre-Bravidians. 

Hutton — Australoid Veddaic. 

Eickstedt — Kolid and Gondid. 

17 P. C. Malialari:>bis— Analysis of Kace-mixture in Bengal, p. 315, 

XXIir, 1927. 

18 Similarity is found in Nasal Index. 

1^ l^esemblance mainly in Cephalic Index. 
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A group of divergence (D^) is taken with Oraons, Mundas, 
and Santals, according to Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis, [with a 

formula = - ISp (;i D= group of 

p S; P \n.p, nj 

divergence, p=nuniberof characters, nz = me<in of ^th sample 

of the pth character of the first, w'^mean of the second one, 

Sp = mean standard deviation of both characters, n = number of 

individuals, and lastly n' = number of second individualsj and 

co-efficient of racial likeness (c^) used by Morant, Pearson and 

others is also considered.'^V 

A table consisting of D- and is given below 



Table YIII 
Bunas (200) 

No. 

Q2 

Oraons 

100 

4.73 

332.3 

Mundas 

100 

: 2.42 

118.2 

Santals 

100 

2.94 

140.1 


But according to Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis co-efficient of racial 
likeness with the tribes of Choto Nagpur cannot be worked out, 
for he says, “ I have shown elsewhere how difficult it is to 
compare data given by different observers owing to difficulties of 
standardisation of measurements.” ^® He again says, “Eisley’s 
conclusions are unacceptable to the critic and, therefore, Eisley’s 
data must not be reliable.” 

In conclusion it can be said that the Bunas appear to be a 
highly mixed group, of which the basic stock was probably indi- 
genous to Choto Nagpur, but which subsequently intermixed very 
considerably with different peoples of Bengal, such as Brahmans, 
Kayasthas, and Namasudras and other lower Hindu castes. 

20 P. 0. Mahalanobis— On Tests and Measures of Group Divergence, p. 580, J.A.S.B., 
VoL XXV, 1930. 

21 Biometrika, Vol. XIV, p. 194, 

21 Probable error of G. E. L. = .54 in ali cases, 

23 P. 0, Mahalanobis— Ou the need for standardisation in measurements on the living, 
pp. 1-31, Biometrika, Vol. XX, Parts I & 11, 1928. 

24 P, C. Mahalanobis— Sankhya, Vol. I., Part I. p. 78. 



CHAPTER III 
SOCIAL ORGANISATION 
Village Organisation 

The portion of a village in which the Bunas live is usually 
called Bunapara. It is almost a separate village in the midst 
of the village, a collection of huts under shady trees, along the 
sides of the village road. Some lo to 20 houses are usually found 
in a Bunapara, very rarely 25 or above may be seen (Daulatpur 
and Nilgunge), and occasionally 5 houses have been found to 
exist at a place such as at Ratangunge (Jessore), Adina (Maldab). 
The maximum population of a Bunapara is sixty-five at Nilgunge 
(Jessore), Goari-Krislmauagar (Nadia), and the minimum about 
ten at Hatbaria (Jessore), Orakandi (Faridpur). Usually the 
population does not exceed 40. In a village of 40 people 
the average number of males is 25 and that of females 15. 
Of the whole population the number of active adults both male 
and female will not usually exceed 25, some 16 males and 9 
or 10 females. Young children will be about 10, and old men 
and women some 5 or 6. 

The Sardars occupy the highest position in the society, next 
Karmakar, Duli and Mali. But nowadays Sardars are held 
in respect while no distinction is shown to others. Among them 
age is respected. 

Among the Sardars the eldest male is the chief. But this 
is not a hereditary post like that of the Oraons of Choto 
Nagpur.^® The special name for this post is Matabbar. 

S. C. Roy— The Oraons of Choto Nagpur, p. 217. 

4— {1184 B.J.) 
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The post will be continued till his death. After his death the 
next senior member of any Sardar family of the village 
gets the post. There is no ceremony in connection with his 
inauguration. He is regarded as a usual member of the Buna 
group. He also serves or works in earth works or as a day 
labourer. He has no special dress, the only thing is this that 
other Buna members show respect to him . 

The members of the chief’s family are regarded as ordinary 
Sardar family. The advisers of a chief of a particular village 
are the old male members, one being taken from each family 
of the village. There is no office nor any official . There is no 
particular servant or slaves but young adult males may be con- 
sidered as menials. 

The Matabbar or the chief punishes heavily a wrong doer 
with the sanction of the older members of the village. But slight 
punishment may be given by the Matabbar alone. 

Punishments are : — 

1. Caning (1 to 16 stripes), 

2. Compensation (4 As. to 5 Rupees), 

8. Service (1 day to 2 years), 

4. Guilty person is made to beg mercy of the man 
whom he has wronged . 

But they do not “out-group ’’ anyone for whatever wrong he 
might have done. 

(J) If any one does any wrong he may be caned by the 
members of the council ordered by the Matabbar. 

(2) Compensation must be given to one to whom the wrong 
is done. 

(3) Service must be given to one to whom the wrong is 
done. 

All these must be sanctioned by the Matabbar. 

If a man A does any wrong to another B of a different 
village, then the Matabbar of A’s village will ask the Matabbar 
of B’s village to try the case. 
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The council sits at the house of the Matabbar. There is 
no question of vote. Only the Matabbar asks the opinions of 
the members. The members give suggestions to the ^Matabbar. 

Descent in the Buna family is always reckoned through the 
father’s line. 

Eegarding inheritance the Bunas almost follow the Hindus. 
All the properties are inherited by the son and not by the 
daughter if married. The sous share the property equally. 
If a man dies without issue his wife gets the property, and when 
the wdfe dies the nearest relatives of the husband get the property. 
Generally a man dies without any property, he leaves only his 
house, some implements and animals — no money, no food, etc., 
are left. If a man has two wives and if he dies leaving the two 
wives, one with children and the other with no children, the wife 
who has got children gets the property, and the wife who has 
no issue gets nothing. If tlie two wives have children then 
equal shares, will be enjoyed by both. All these things are 
regulated by the Matabbar alone. If the Matabbar finds any 
difficulty then he calls all the older members of the village, i.e., 
his council, and manages to distribute the property. If a man 
dies leaving only two or more daughters and no son, the 
daughters share the property. But, if any one of the daughters 
be married she does not get anything. Suppose if a man has two 
daughters A and B, of whom A is married and B unmarried, B 
gets the whole property and nothing will go to A. If a man 
lias two daughters only and both are married and if any one of 
them has issue and the other none, then she who has no issue 
gets nothing ; the property is solely enjoyed by her who has 
got issue. But whatever be the case the Matabbar in consul- 
tation with the older members of the village gives the 
decision. 

If A and B are two brotheirs and if A dies leaving only minor 
sons the property goes to his sons, but B being the uncle controls 
and manages and even shares the property. If A and B are two 
brothers and A dies without issue B gets the property . 
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Clan Organisation 

Eisley has clearly pointed out the different endogamous 
groups into which they are divided, wliich he calls caste. The 
names given by him are as follow^s : — 

(1) Bhuiya 

(2) Bhumij 

(3) Bagdi 

(4) Bauri 

(6) Ghasi 

(6) Kharwar 

(7) Kora 

(8) Munda 

(9) Oraon 

(10) Eajbanshi 

(11) Eajwar 

(12) Santa). 

Thesearemostlythenames of various tribes in Choto Nagpur 
area and clearly indicate the component element of this hetero- 
geneous group. It is interesting to observe how these hetero- 
geneous groups of an allied type of culture gradually fused into 
a homogeneous body, when settled in the midst of an alien 
culture. 

The process of fusion is best seen in the social organisation. 
Instead of different tribal units each forming a clan, it seems 
that the most widely distributed clan names, generally common 
to all the tribes, were fixed upon. Thus a sort of integration 
of divergent groups was made. Further some of the names have 
been Hinduised. 

It is clear from the folk-lore of the Bunas that originally 
they had 12 clans. This number curiously enough coincides 
with the number 12 into which the major clans of the 
Santals are divided. The Mundas seem to have originally 
13 major clans; the Bhumij also show from their folk-lore to have 
originally possessed 12 clans, though the present number is 6. 
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Amongst the Oraons, on the other hand, linguistically quite 
different from the Munda-Santal group, the number of major 
clans is 5. It is curious that no major clans have been recorded 
amongst the less advanced Hos and Birhors, though both of 
them possess quite a large number of sub-clans. 

The number of sub-clans in the first two groups is 5, 
apparently following an Oraon pattern. 

That all the groups which had migrated apparently from 
various tribal units in Choto Nagpur had become at first com- 
pletely disintegrated, is apparent from the grouping of the clans 
in four divisions. Of these four divisions there is a definite 
hierarchy of rank, the first being the highest of all. The names 
of these divisions are apparently local to Bengal — at least none 
of them can be traced to Choto Nagpur. The first group of 
Sardars indicates the headmen or leaders and we have not here 
the familiar Santa! , Muuda or Oraon term for a headman 
(Manjhi, Mundra and Mahato). On the other hand the clan 
names show distinct affinities with terms from Choto Nagpur. 
Thus the term Shand is obviously Bengali though it is un- 
doubtedly connected with the Santa! clan name Kara or the 
Munda name Sandi. So also Kachchap or tortoise is common to 
all the Choto Nagpur tribes and is traceable to several other 
castes like Bagdi, G-hasi, etc. Nag ov serpent is also common to 
all the tribes, but it is not given a place in the highest clan 
group of Sardar, though it figures in the second group. A type 
of red bird figures extensively amongst the clan names in all the 
four clan groups. It is possible that as Hansda, perhaps 
wrongly translated as a goose, figures universally amongst all the 
tribes as a very important clan name, especially in their cosmo- 
gonic legends, this position is given to J^Msa. Small red birds 
were in great demand amongst the Austric speaking people of 
Polynesia and red bird feather was always used in the royal 
mantle of the chiefs of Hawaii. Thus it seems that some bird 
ancestry was considered of great importance in their social 
tradition. • 
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A siiailar case of a common clan name is that oi Hemhrom 
(betel-palm). This is not found amongst the clan names of the 
Bunas, but there is a name of a fruit Mundi in the first two clan 
groups and we are not sure how far this has replaced the familiar 
Hembrom clan from Choto Nagpur. 

Thus it is a curious case of several tribes, each rigidly 
endogamous, which had migrated to a tract where also some 
form of exogamy and group hierarchy was the dominant culture 
patterD. If they had settled amongst a non-exogamous people, 
probably attempts at forming separate clan units would have 
ceased, though all the allied groups would have coalesced 
together into a highly individualised section. Having thus not 
been compelled to give up exogamy, but faced with a limited 
number of clans from different tribes, only the clans common to 
all the tribes survived as social marital units. 

The division into the four clan groups clearly brings out the 
process of fusion in the Hindu social system. Apparently the 
castes into which they could find entrance, such as Karmarkar, 
Duli and Mali, and admission into which would indicate some 
elevation of social status, were those which were readily sought 
for. The next step was to seek admission into still higher 
groups by phonetic change of surnames into titles which were 
shared in common by the higher and lower castes. In 
Appendix II will be found some actual instances of the gradual 
transference of this group which had originally come from Choto 
Nagpur into higher social ranks. 

These clan groups were also brought about by differentiation 
of functions according to the pattern of the Hindu caste 
system : — 

Sardars — They are the Matabbars or heads of the groups, 
or they work as ' Darwan ’ of a house. 

Harmakars — They work as blacksmiths. 

Hulls — They beat country drums in the musical party. 

Malis — They work in the gardens of the Zamitidars or the 
Indigo planters. 
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Two other features require some explanation before we 
finish the social organisation. The first is the existence of 
definite groups which behave both exogamously and endogam- 
ously. Marriage w’ithin the same gotra has been observed 
amongst them in several instances, especially in the three inferior 
moities. This has been confirmed in several geiieological taluks 
(Appendix III). Marriage within the same gotra in India is 
found amongst several castes, such as — 

Bauri — Prohibits marriage between persons descended from 
same ancestors ^vithin seven degrees on the male and 
three degrees on the female side.^*' 

Ohamar — Marriages are regulated by the usual formula 
reckoning prohibited degrees calculated to seven 
generations in the descending line.^" 

Doha — In Bengal members of tw-o groups never inter- 
marry,^® but in Behar exogamy forbids a man to 
marry a woman who bears a same totem as himself. 
Karnar — ^First two groups intermarry while the remaining 
six are endogamous,®“ but persons of the same gotra are 
allow'ed to marry if they are not of kin within the 
fifth degree on the mother’s line and seventh on the 
father’s line. 

Kumhar — A man may not marry a woman of his own 
section to which his mother’s paternal grandmother 
or maternal grandmother belonged.®® 

Muchi — Has no bearing on the prevention of inter- 
marriages between near relatives.®® 

Sunri — The rule of exogamy seems to be gradually falling 
into disuse.®* 

26 Bisley-'-'Tobes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. T, p. 79. 

27 Risiey — Tribes and Castes of Bengal, VoL I, p. 177. 
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29 Ibid.—p. 231, 

^0 338. 

p. 389. 
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33 Ibid.— YoL IT, p. 96. 

34 227. 
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This feature is not unknown outside India and has been 
thus explained by Frazer : “Among the tribes in the heart of 
xUistralia, particularly the Arnnta, Unmatjera, Illpira and Iliaura, 
the totemic clans are not exogamous ; in other words, a man is 
free to marry a woman who has the same totem as himself. The 
same holds true of the Kworafi tribe in British New Guinea, 
of some African tribes such as Wahehe, Taveta, and Nandi 
and in regard to the numerous nations of the Bachuanas, who 
are sub-divided into many .totemic clans. There is, so far as 
T am aware, no clear evidence that these totemic clans are 
exogamous. Among the Central Australian tribes the institution 
of exogamy is distinct in kind and in origin from the institution 
of totemism and that among most primitive totemic tribes 
totemism preceded exogamy. Accordingly the totemic system 
of tribes, which do not practise exogamy, may be called pure 
totemism, and the totemic system of tribes, which practise 
exogamy, may be called exogamous totemism. The Banks 
Islanders have both totemism and exogamy in the purest and 
most primitive forms, like Arunta and other tribes of Central 
Australia, they keep the two institutions distinct from each 
other.” 

“The resemblances between the conceptional totemism of 
Banks Islanders and that of Central Australians are very close 
indeed. In Banks Islands as in Central Australia the institu- 
tion of totemism and exogamy exist independently side by side 
without mingling with or in any way affecting each other. In 
both places the exogamous clan is a totally different thing from 
the totemic group or clan. Here we have pure totemism and 
pure exogamy.” “ 

The last thing' for consideration is the totemic significance 
of the clan names. 


Frazer — Totemism and.Bxoganay, Vol. IV, pp. 8-11. 
31! Ibid.— p.m. 
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Totemism 

Totemism was the basis of social and political organisation 
of the Bunas in what may be roughly called the hunting and 
day-labouring stages of Buna culture, and still forms the funda- 
mental feature of their social organisation in so far as kinship, 
relation of sexes to a certain extent, etc., are concerned. 
Individual totems, sex-totems are not found among them. The 
fauna and flora of their past and present habitats naturally 
supply the bulk of the totem names. 


Beast Totem — 
Bird Totem — 

Aquatic Animal 
Totem — 
Eeptile Totem — 
Flower Totem — 
Fruit Totem — 
Metal Totem — 


Shand (bull). 

l^hura 1 birds. 

Kachchap (tortoise). 

Nag (serpent). 

Champa (kind of flower). 
Mundi (kind of fruit). 

Sona (gold). 


The Bunas give very few traditions of the origin of their 
totems. Such traditions as they have, do not give us any idea 
about the descent of man from their totems. All that they 
indicate is that the totemic animal or flower or fruit is believed 
to have helped or saved the ancestor of the gotra or in any way 
been of service to him. 

Some legends of the origin of the gotras are given 
below: — 

It is said that a Buna of early times was about to catch 
a tortoise. The latter exclaimed, “ Don’t catch me, as I am 
your relative.” The Buna did not catch it and from that 
his descendants came to be known as Kachchap (tortoise) 
gotra.b 

One day a Buna was sleeping under the shade of a Banyan 
tree and the sun was peeping on his face, when a snake 


5— (1184 B.J.) 
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(cobra) passing by that side and finding him in that con- 
dition spread its hood to give proper shade to him. When the 
Buna woke from his sleep he found the cobra. The Buna asked 
it, “Why are you here? ’’ At this it answered, “ I am your 
relative.” Thenceforth the descendants of that Buna came to 
to be known as Nag (serpent). 

Once upon a time a Buna fell ill and a Kaviraj was passing 
by that way. The Kaviraj then gave him some medicine 
which contained a large quantity of gold. The Buna then 
was relieved from illness and began to entertain a strong 
faith in gold. And his descendants came to belong to Sona 
(gold) gotra. 

A Buna once killed a bull and ate its flesh but threw 
away its entrails. The life of the bull remained in the entrails 
and the slain bull was seeking an opportunity to come into 
another body and at last that slain bull was seen moving 
about in actual bodily form. Then he was afraid of it and 
the descendants of that Buna came to constitute the Shand 
(bull) gotra. 

A Buna boy was hunting birds with bows and arrows, 
when he aimed at a Ohura bird. It told, him, “ Don’t kill me, 
I am your relative and will supply you with other birds for your 
hunting.’ ’ At this the boy resisted from hunting it and his 
descendants who came later on are known as Chura. 

Once in the evening a bird (Kusa) fell on the top of the 
hut of a Buna and the members of the family were very eager 
t > drive it away. Then the head of the family called all the 
cliildren of the village. The children came and the bird under- 
standing the nature of their assemblage said, “ Don’t kill me, 
the day will come when I shall be at your service.” The Buna 
people did not pay attention to its words and they began to 
throw small pieces of stones, but the most astonishing feature 
was this that no piece of stone fell on its body. In the meantime 
“aG-unin” (foreteller) was passing by that way, he became 
very much curious to know the matter. As soon as he entered 
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tlie yard of the Buna’s house, all exclaimed, “Kill, eat.” The 
‘Gunin ’ then told them not to kill, for that bird was the 
descendant of Fortune. Then suddenly bearing this all were 
tongue-tied and became very much astonished. Then all dispersed 
and actually on the following morning the Buna got a pitcher full 
of eggs and a few coins. Henceforth the descendants of that 
Buna came to constitute the Kusa gotra. 

In early times there lived a Buna. Once he fell ill. His 
illness continued for a long time. All the Bunas assembled 
together with their Matabbar and discussed what to do with 
the illness of that Buna. They then reported everything to 
the ‘ Shaheb ’ or Indigo planter. The ‘ Shaheb ’ took special 
cai'e for him but could not make him fully recovered. Then 
one night he dreamt, “ If you eat Mundi fruit you will be cured, 
but do not allow anybody else to eat it.’’ On the following, 
morning the Buna hastened to the house of the Matabbar 
and related everything in detail. The Matabbar then allowed 
him to eat it. The Buna ate it and afterwards he became 
all right. From that time he had a great reverence for 
that fruit and hence his descendants came to be known as the 
Mundi gotra. 

A couple of Bunas were once going to a place, and on the 
way they found beautiful flowers blossoming on a tree. They 
had a great desire for taking these flowers. But they were in a 
hurry. Nevertheless they came to the spot for the flowers. 
They then took a few flowers and went on their way. Coming 
to the bank of a river they found a boat sinking. This boat 
had left the shore a little before. If they had not waited to 
pluck the flowers, they would have got into that boat, as they 
intended crossing the river, and so would have gone down with 
it. Therefore they came to regard the flower as their rescuer. 
Their descendants have got the gotra name “ Champa.’’ 

Totem animals, fruits, flowers and metals are all looked 
upon by the Buna with great respect and veneration. They 
would in no way do any injury to these. 
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Tbrmikology of Eblationship 

The Buna terms of relationship have been collected from 
seven different districts of Bengal. The first collection was 
made at Jessore, then Khulna, Faridpur, Nadia, 24-Parganas, 
Burdwan and lastly Maldah. In the selection of these seven 
places we were actuated by a desire to examine the degree of 
Hindu influence on the relationship terms of the Bunas. It is 
common knowledge that people generally do not change their 
relationship terms and they are very particular in sticking to 
these conservative terms; if we find any change we may 
attribute it to some strong external influence. 

It is said by Dr. Eivers that the terminology of relation- 
ship is determined by social conditions. “ Linguistic and 
psychological causes sometimes determine the form and nature 
*of some of the relationship terms, though we cannot entirely 
rely on these for a proper and thorough explanation of the whole 
system. The common as well as the peculiar forms of termino- 
logy of relationship as met with among the savage and civilised 
can only be satisfactorily explained on the basis of their origin 
from particular social conditions.” This principle is estab- 
lished by Dr. Eivers. He says, “ According to my scheme, 
not only has the general character of systems of relationship 
been strictly determined by social conditions, but every detail 
of these systems has also been so determined 

We now examine the materials in the above-mentioned 
way. The relationship terms of the Bunas are a classificatory 
one though the descriptive system is not unknown. The term 
‘ Vai ’ includes these persons — -father’s elder and younger brother’s 
sons, father’s elder and younger sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s 
sons and mother’s sister’s sons and lastly step brothers (by 
different father or mother). The term ‘ Boan ’ includes — 

Per relatioDship terms, see Appendix I. 

38 Eivers— Kinship and Social Organisations, p. 1. 

39 A. N, 0. and T. C. D.-The Hos of Seraikeila, p. 51. 

Eivers—Kinship and Social Organisations, pp. 93, 94. 
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father’s elder or younger brother’s daughters, father’s elder or 
younger sister’s daughters, mother’s elder or younger sister’s 
daughters, mother’s elder or younger brother’s daughters, step 
sisters, husband’s other wives, husband’s elder or younger 
brother’s wife. Again the term ‘ Dadu ’ indicates — ^father’s 
father, father’s father’s brother, father’s father’s sister’s 
husband, mother’s father and mother’s father’s brother and 
lastly mother’s father’s sister’s husband. ‘ Daduma ’ denotes— 
father’s mother, father’s father’s brother’s wife, father’s father’s 
sister, mother’s mother. ‘ Yaiput ’ includes- — father’s brother’s 
son’s son, elder brother’s son, younger brother’s son, hus- 
band’s elder brother’s son, husband’s younger brother’s son. 

‘ Boanput ’ denotes — father’s brother’s daughter’s son, sister’s 
son. ‘ Boanjhi ’ denotes — sister’s daughter, husband’s brother’s 
wife’s daughter. ‘ Vaijhi ’ denotes — elder or younger brother’s 
daughter, husband’s elder or younger brother’s daughter. Again 
‘ Bei’ denotes — son’s wife’s father, daughter’s husband’s father ; 
and similarly the term ‘ Beain ’ denotes mothers of both. 

Lastly the term ‘ Bowu ’ denotes the wife, father’s elder 
son’s wife, brother’s wife. 

The descriptive terms are ‘ Ma ’ (mother), ‘ Baba’ (father), 

etc. 

But lastly we see that the influence of the Hindus on the 
relationship terms of the Bunas is more real than, apparent. 
They have adopted the linguistic appellations of the Hindus 
fully which have in some way disturbed the sociological back- 
ground. 

Family 

A Buna family consists of husband, wife and their children. 
Husband is the head of the family but if the elder brother of the 
husband be present he will be the head of the family. No one 
of the family has the right of life and death over any member 
of bis family. 
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Authority does not wane in old age. Each member of the 
fanaily does not hold separate property. All the properties belong 
to the head of the family. A woman may hold all forms of 
property if she has no relations ; if she has husband, sons or 
relatives (males), she cannot hold any. 

Children (boys) become independent at the age of 12 or 
13, i.e., when they are in a position to earn their livelihood. 
But they cannot dispose of their property at their free will when 
the head of the house is alive. 

There is no special arrangement for the orphans and posthu- 
mous children. 

Generally adoption is very rare but still it may be found. 
A man may take an adopted child with the permission of the 
Matabbar of the village. Generally, a male child is adopted, for 
they believe that if a man dies childless (sons) he does not go 
to ‘ Baikuntha ’ (heaven). 

A man should take an adopted son of his own gotra of the 
same class. For this he is not required to give any feast nor 
make any arrangements, only he will have to pay something 
to the Matabbar. The payment is eight annas only. But the 
only thing is this that he shall have to pay something to him 
or her from whom he is taking the child. The amount may 
vary from 16 to 20 rupees or in some cases it may be a bit 
less. 

A married couple is not entitled to take any adopted child 
so long as there is any possibility of their begetting children. 

The adopted child is eligible to inherit all the properties. 

Adoption should take place before puberty (6 to 10 years 
of age). 

If a mother dies or is unable to give her child milk then 
another female of their group, whether a relative or not, is 
requested to suckle it instead. She is asked only to suckle and 
she will have no right over that child. Some remuneration may 
or may not be paid to her. The remuneration when paid does not 
exceed rupees five and is to be sanctioned by the Matabbar. 
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A Buna child may be reared up by a wet-nurse till lie attains 
the age of four or five years. The children reared by the wet- 
nurses always remain very grateful to them. 

Daily Life 

Generally the people of the group are independent. Male 
children up to the age of adolescence and puberty are dependent 
on the parents. Every adult member, male or female, is an earn- 
ing member. Women commence earning soon after they are 
mothers of two or three children. Generally the Buna people are 
very early risers. “ Adult Oraons, male and female, will get up 
from bed in the morning at about four o’clock in the cold wea- 
ther and about three o’clock in summer and the rainy season.” 
Among the Birhors it is found that “ Men rise from their bed 
at cock-crow.” The Bunas use the method of brushing their 
teeth with ‘ Arshali ’ or ‘ Neem ’ branches, the women generally 
use tobacco-leaf-ashes. When brushing teeth in early hours of 
the day the neighbours generally assemble in a common yard or 
on the road side and indulge in talks of recent hunting excursions 
or any rural incident of interest. After an hour or more they 
take sumptuous breakfast either with cooked rice of the previous 
night preserved in water (Panthabhat) along with burnt pepper 
and salt, or with their home made ‘ Chira ’ along with some 
molasses or other sweets. They generally engage themselves in 
earth work and off they go for this with their spade (kudali) and 
basket. The womenfolk follow the males in the breakfast, 
after Avhich they go out to milk the cows and tether the domestic 
animals in the grazing fields. The little ones are supplied with their 
breakfasts along with their parents and after that some of them 
go out into the field for grazing the cows, sheep, etc., and some 
go near a pond or a river or a small canal for fishing purposes. 

The Bunas seldom sell milk. They consume cow’s milk 
themselves with their children. They sell goats, kids, and goat’s 

S. C. E')y— Tbe Oraons of Choto Nagpur, p, 199. 

42 S. C. lioy— The Birhors, p. 52. 
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milk. They also sell pigs, duck eggs, fowl eggs and lambs, etc. 
‘ GMra ’ is also supplied to the local market by them. 

The womenfolk also go out to work in the locality in 
threshing paddy, in pasting with mud and cow-dung thatched 
houses with earthen plinths, and for doing sundry other domestic 
services in the village. The little children are given ‘ Muri ’ 
(fried rice) in small cane baskets to keep down hunger. The 
womenfolk generally return by 10 or 11 a.m., and engage them- 
selves to their household affairs in cleansing the house and 
cooking, etc. Among the Oraons “ one or more women go to 
draw water from some spring, well, tank or stream and one pro- 
ceeds to cook rice, vegetables, etc.” In the Birhor society it 
is seen “when day-light appears, the women goto attend to 
household work.”^^ The Buna women take their meal along 
with their children at mid-day, i.e., 2 or 3 p.m. The malefolk 
generally return home at 2 or 3 from their work, and take their 
rneal after finishing their bath in public tanks or river, and 
seldom do they go out after their meals. “ The Birhor men return 
home generally late in the afternoon.”^® The Buna males 
either lay themselves down on a ‘ mat ’ and chat over the evening 
on ‘ Hukhas ’ with friends. Cattle is brought home by the 
children. The womenfolk go to the local market in the evening 
and sell and buy food articles. After that they return home and 
engage themselves in cooking. They take their night meal at 
about 8 P.M. and after that they all go to sleep. But on the 
hunting day they take their meals at late hours in the night. 

Attitudes and Movements and Physical Powers 

The Buna is strong in his limbs and erect in his bearing. 
His body is well balanced and feet firmly planted in walking. 
His legs are straight but toes are arranged in such a fashion that 
he can walk and run. When walking his hands are placed on the 

S. G. Roy — The Oraons of Chcto Naopur, p. 200. 

S. C. Roy,— The Birhors,.pp; 52, 53. 
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sides rather than in front, going backwards and forwards. The 
habitual posture for sleep is flat. When he takes meals he gene- 
rally sits down with his feet on the ground and his knees turned 
upwards. An average adult Buna male can carry a load of more 
than two maunds on his shoulders as well as on his head without 
any difficulty. The Buna female can carry a load on her head, 
or she can carry a pitcher of water on her left waist with her 
left hand round the neck of the pitcher. 

The Buna is a good tree climber, especially the male one. 
The femalefolk is less expert in climbing trees. The Buna 
generally does not use any mechanical aids except for climbing 
cocoanut and palm trees. They use rope for this. 

Riding is not usual with the Bunas. Very few can ride a horse. 

The average youngman is good at running and jumping. 
An average Buna can run long distances — two miles or more at 
a stretch at an average speed. He is a good walker too. He can 
walk about twenty to twenty-five miles at a stretch. 

The art of rowing and paddling is unknown to them. They 
can swim well. 

Rules of Hospitality 

Much hospitality is shown in social gatherings and also in 
daily life. A guest is allowed to live in his host’s house. He is 
not allowed to go to live in the Matabbar’s house. The host may 
take the guest to the Matabbar’s house for introduction simply 
and nothing else. Every Buna family observes the rule of 
hospitality most attentively. It is almost a religion with them. 
To entertain guests is a personal thing. If a guest happens to 
turn up on festive occasions, he will be requested to join that 
festival party. The guest must join the party and there all will 
welcome the guest with great joy. 

A guest is usually a person who stops at a house on his way 
to some other village where he may have some business pr to 
visit some friends or relations. The guest has to make no 
payment. 

6-(1184B.J.) 
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No special ceremony is associated with the child-bearing 
period. The pregnant woman during her pregnancy takes 
too much pungent and sour food and sometimes she feels a keen 
appetite for burnt earth. The woman during pregnancy is 
considered liable to be easily possessed by evil spirits which 
haunt unholy places and trees of ill-fame such as ‘Sara,’ 
tamarind, ‘ Gub,’ bamboo and other trees, and a raven is also 
considered as a metamorphosed devil hunting about on the look- 
out for an opportunity to possess a pregnant woman. Approach 
of the night, dusk, evening and midnight are considered as 
opportune moments for supernatural beings to steal an entrance 
into the body of the victim, to wreck both the mother and the 
fmtus. 

Twins are not very common. Birth of children with 
extra limbs such as twenty-two fingers, with a tooth, or a ear cut, 
is considered as very ominous both to the mother and to the child. 

The woman during labour is attended to by some old female 
members of the group who work as midwives. The umbilical 
cord is pared off by a thin sharp-edged bamboo splint by an 
old female and earth and oil are used to stop bleeding. Among 
the Hos of Seraikella it is found that “ in cases of normal labour 
the mother is unattended and she herself severs the umbilical 
cord with a strip of bamboo. In cases of difficult labour 
womeni of Ghasi caste deliver the child.” ^ The cord is foment- 
ed by the thumb heated on the flames of an oil lamp. The 
child just after birth is washed -with warm water and anointed 
with mustard oil. A black paste of smoke and mustard oil is 
put on the forehead, to protect the child from the bad influence 
of evil spirits. Mustard oil or sometimes honey is put into 
the mouth of the baby immediately after birth. The lying- 
in room is made of mat on one side of the verandah and 
generally no bed is provided. The mother and the child lie 

« A. N. C. and T. C. D,— The Hos of Seraikeila, p. 22. 
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there for 8 days, i.e., they are ceremonially unclean for 8 days. 
Similar observances are found among the Mundas. “ A Munda 
female is considered ceremonially unclean for 8 days after a 
child is born.” No one is allowed to go into the confinement 
room, only one female member of the house gives her food. 
Pood must be hot rice instead of stale rice. Similar observance 
is found among the Mundas of Choto Nagpur. The mother 
is not allowed to eat stale rice but must take hot rice instead. 
The birth of a living child is announced by the ‘ Ulu ’ sound 
five times in the case of a son and three times in the case of 
a daughter. The birth of a son is more desired and the birth 
of a son at the first delivery is considered glorious both for tlie 
mother and for the father. 

On the 8th day after child-birth the nails of the fingers 
of the mother and of the baby are pared off and they take their 
bath in a stream or tank and their houses are washed with 
cow-dung water and ‘ Tulsi ’ water. After this they are regarded 
as ceremonially cleaned and are allovsed to resume ordinary 
life. Similar customs are found among the Mundas of Ohoto 
Nagpur. ”Then the mother of the baby accompanied by a 
number of female relatives proceeds to a neighbouring stream 
or tank for ablutions.” 

The grandfather or the grandmother or the eldest person 
in the family gives the name on the 8th day after purification, 
according to his or her fancy. Children of the neighbours are given 
fried rice, ‘ Chira,’ peas, and grams. There is no special name of 
this ceremony but among the Mundas of Choto Nagpur the name 
is ‘ Sakhi,’ and this ceremony is done on the 9th day of the birth. 

Attack of tetanus is supposed to be caused by the evil 
influence of the couple of the evil spirits ‘Pencho-Penchi,’ and 
various offerings are promised to propitiate the spirits and the 
spirit charmers are requisitioned at great costs. 

S. 0. Boy — The Mundas and their Country, p. 457. 

48 Purely a Hindu influence. 

48 S. C. Boy — The Mnndas and their Country, p. 458. 
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Cow’s milk is given drop by drop with a piece of cloth 
from the date of its birth. The mother’s milk is given as soon 
as it is available and continues so long as the milk is available in 
the mother’s breast, irrespective of the age of the child, if the 
mother be not again pregnant. 

Infanticide is never practised. Abortion is practised 
generally with the root of a plant called ‘ Eakta-chita ’ to save 
the widows and the unmarried from shame. Raw juice of the 
' Ro^el ’ bark is also largely used for bringing about abortion. 
The community extensively practise contraception, owing to 
the low morality of the females, with the juice of the betel 
plants along with powered black pepper, during menstruation 
in three or four successive periods. It gives immunity for four 
or five years. 

Initiation Ceebmony 
Puberty Rites 

When a Buna boy attains puberty, that is 15 or 16 years, 
he has to undergo ceremonial purification like the Oraons, by 
taking sanctifying draught consisting of water in which are 
dipped leaves of ‘ Tulsi,’ and on that day he will not be allowed 
to come out of his hut nor eat anything or sleep during these 
24 hours. On the following day he will be a full member and 
shall have to provide his friends and relatives with sumptuous 
food — pork, rice, and doses of ‘ Bhang ’ or wine. 

At 12 or 13, at the first sign of puberty, the girl is put in 
confinement for 7 days. Some food restrictions for the girl 
are found during these 7 days. 

1st day— No food. 

2nd day — Gruel. 

3rd day— Rice without salt. 

4th day— Rice with salt. 

5th day — ^Rice, pulse^ etc., no fish. 

6th day and 7th day — ^Rice and fish, no meat, 

8th day— All restrictions withdrawn. 
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On the 8th day womenfolk indulge in dancing in a covered 
yard full of clay, all naked and performing all sorts of vulgar 
and indecent gestures performing a mimic show of conception 
and child birth. No man is allowed to enter there and no 
music attends such, dancing. 

Education 

In point of education the Bunas may be regarded as one of 
the most backward people of Bengal. Literacy is quite unknown. 

I have found only two persons technically literate amongst them. 
One of them is aged about 25 and he can read and write a little 
Bengali, having visited a village pathsala for about one or two 
years during his boyhood. The other is a boy of about 12, and 
has been reading in a village patshala (Mohiskhola, Jessore). 
In a report of the Backward Classes, the number of literates 
among the Bunas has been stated to be four.®* The cause of this 
absolute illiteracy is to a certain extent their want of eagerness 
for any kind of cultural education. Their untouchability and 
economic conditions may also be partly responsible for this. 
Even when economically sound, the Buna has no craving for 
sending his boys to school. The only education they acquire is 
through companionship and imitations of the older members 
of the society. The influence of the cultured neighbours may 
permeate but very slowly and on the whole they are keeping 
up almost entirely their old manners, customs and habits. 

Marriage 

The Bunas are divided into four endogamous groups — Sar- 
dars, Karmakars, Dulis and Malis, which are again divided into 
numerous sub-divisions or ‘ Gotra.’ Marriage within the Gotra is 
strictly prohibited among the first group, i.c., the Sardars. But 

Annuai Beport of tlie Society for the Improvement of Backward Classes > Bengal aod 
Assam, for 1932-3S, p. 34. ‘ 
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amoDg the other three groups this rule is not binding. Marriage 
within the Gotra may take place avoiding prohibited degrees up 
to five generations in the male line and three generations in the 
female line. 

Early marriage is the rule of the society. Girls above the 
age of one and below eight are considered highly fit for marriage. 
The age of the boy varies between six and sixteen. “Early 
marriages are not infrequent amongst well-to-do Mundas in these 
days, especially in the eastern Parganas of the Eanchi district. 
The days are still remembered when no young Munda could 
marry before he was able to construct a plough with his own 
hands, nor would a Munda girl be given away in marriage before 
she could with her own hands weave mats with palm leaves and 
spin cotton.’’ “ A Birhor boy is generally married when he 
is about 20 or 21 years old and a girl when she is about 16 or 
17.” ® In the Oraon society adult marriage was the rule. “ A 
young man would rarely think of marriage before he was at least 
18 or 19 years old and a girl would not be married before she 
was at least 15 or 16 or even later. But now this state of things 
has changed in most parts of the Oraon country. Now-a-days 
Oraon boys are generally married between the 16th and 20th 
year, and in some cases even at a lower age than 16 and in a 
very few cases higher than 20 ; and Oraon girls are generally 
married between their 13th and 16th years, and in some cases 
below 13 and in few cases at a higher age than 16.” “ Marriage 

among the Bhumij of Orissa is generally adult, though infant 
marriage is not rare among the wealthier families.” “ “ Marriage 
is usually adult in Ho society, child marriages are unusual, 
but sometimes occur among the rich and influential 
families.”® 

SI S. 0, Roy — The Mundas and their Country, p, 436. 

S. 0 Boy — The Birhors, pp. 142,143.. 

^ S. C. Boy — Oraon Religion and Custom a, p, 137. 

T. C. Roy Chowdhury— The Bhumij of Orissa, Man in India, Vol. TX, 1929, 

p. m 

A. N, C. and T. 0. D. — The Hos of Seraikella, p, 24. 
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Marriage negotiation is conducted by the Matabbar of the 
community, the father or the guardian and sister’s husband of 
the bridegroom. There is no professional match-maker. The 
work of the middleman is done by one member of the community . 
When a boy has to be married, the Matabbar, his father, his 
sister’s husband and some of his friends go to the house of the 
bride’s father. There they are entertained and are given tobacco 
and ' bhang ’ and then the girl is shown to them. If the 
parties are agreeable, the date for performing the marriage 
ceremony and bride price, etc., are discussed. The parties then 
pay the girl 2 annas as a present. Such things are also seen 
among the Oraons. “The boy’s people may make a small present 
of 4 as. or so to the girl on this occasion.’’ After that they 
return home. 2 or 3 days after, the girl’s father, with their 
Matabbar as the case may be, come to see the boy. Here they 
are also given tobacco and ‘ bhang,’ The girl’s father gives the 
boy a copper, brass or silver ring according to his purse, and the 
boy salutes the Matabbar first and then the girl’s father. After 
this the date for marriage is fixed. They fix the date of 
marriage according to the Hindu customs. The 3 months, 
‘ Vadra ’ (August and September), ‘Pans’ (Dec. and Jan.) and 
‘ Chaitra ’ (March and April) are inauspicious for marriages. A 
few days after the bridegroom’s party go to see the girl again 
and this time a ring (copper or silver) is presented to the girl. 
The girl then salutes the Matabbar first and then the bride- 
groom’s father and then others. 3 or 4 days before the marriage 
both the bride and the bridegroom in their respective houses are 
rubbed with turmeric paste and are bathed. This ceremony is 
called ‘ Gaiholud.’ 

On the day of marriage the bridegroom party marches to 
the house of the bride and gives feast for three successive days 
to the friends, relatives and the co-villagers of the bride, meat 


56 S, c, Roy— OraoD Beligion and Customs, p, 142. 

57 Seems to have been borrowed from the Hindus. 
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constituting the chief course of the meals. They are hot very 
fond of garlics along with meat dish. 

The bride goes round the bridegroom in the arm of an 
elderly person for seven times and is made to change garlands 
of yellow or red flowers with the bridegroom. The bridegroom 
generally wears a red bordered cloth and a yellow bordered scarf 
while the bride is dressed in a red bordered ‘ Saree ’ and is 
completely veiled. The pair has to bow down to the Matabbar 
first and then the bride is helped to get on the top of the father’s 
hut and the bridegroom cries out, “ Parislara, Parislara, tuka 
kudali kora khaabek,” i.e., the bridegrom promises to maintain 
her with the earnings of his work with spade and solicits 
her not to fall down. After performing these rites the couple 
is conducted inside the hut where they are fed together by 
the hand of an elderly woman, specially the grandmother, 
and the womenfolk cut jokes with them. Next follows the 
feasts of wine or ‘ Bhang ’ and drinking by both the sexes 
at the cost of the bridegroom party. The rest of the night 
passes in revelry of dancing by the females in company 
and in harmony with a small drum-like musical instrument 
called Madol, or in the absence of that, Dholoke. The feast, 
drinking and dancing continue for three long days the bride- 
groom party remains at the bride’s house. Gn the day of 
marriage, when the bridegroom with his party comes to the 
house of the bride, the father of the bridegroom gives the bride 
the following articles : — 

(1) 20 to 25 rupees as dowry. 

(2) Ornaments including Nose-ring, (Nauth and Nolak), 

ear-ring (Makri), wristlet made of glass, copper or 
silver, leg ornaments (Mai) . 

(3) , Household articles — ^pots made of earth or brass, plates, 

mats and beddings including pillows and mattress. 

^ Following Hindu system. * ^ 

Hindu inflaenc*. 
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And the father of the bride in return gives the bridegroom 
the following articles : — 

(1) Spade (Kudali), bows and arrows. 

(2) Spear (Bhela). 

Bat the Eudali or spade is the essential article of present at a 
marriage, without it no marriage is valid. The function of the 
priest is done by the Matabbar, though no ‘ mantras ’ are 
uttered. The function of the Matabbar is only to supervise the 
ceremony as a legal and religious head. 

The second day is the ceremony of vermilion painting and 
conch wearing. On that day in the noon both the bridegroom 
and the bride are bathed and they play with young women of 
the village by painting their bodies with soft clay and earth. 
This is known as ‘ Kadamafci ’ play. After that the bridegroom 
paints the forehead of the bride with vermilion, and puts brace- 
lets of conch shells on the wrists of the bride and then recites, 
“ Ami muchh be na, ami bhangbe na ” i.e., “ I shall not wipe 
out the marks of vermilion nor shall I break the conch, i.e,, I 
shall be true to the wedlock.” The inner meaning of this is that 
the couple will have a happy and faithful life. Then on the 
third day the bridegroom party returns home with the bride 
and it is customary that the elder sister or the grandmother 
should accompany and stay for a short period, i.e., 3 or 4 days, 
in the bridegroom’s house and go back with the couple. The 
bride seldom returns to the groom’s house before she attains 
puberty. Sometimes, according to necessity and when the father- 
in-law has only one daughter, the bridegroom settles in his 
family as a domesticated son-ih-law. 

A Buna can marry as many wives as he can maintain. 

Polygamy is usually encouraged by the Matabbar, especially 
when the first wife of a man is barren. Polygamy is practised 
by the Hos of Seraikella. “ A Ho may marry two sisters but in 
such cases he must marry the elder sister first.” Among the 

A. N. 0. and T.G. D.— 'fhe Hob of Seraikella, p. 25. 
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Bhumij “ polygamy is sometimes indulged in by the wealthier 
family, the barrenness of the first wife being the main cause.” 
But in the Buna society polyandry is unknown. The practice of 
junior levirate or the custom of marrying the deceased husband’s 
younger brother is in vogue. But no ceremony is performed in 
connection with this. If she has got any issue by her former 
husband, that issue may get the property of the second father, 
but he or she may or may not address him as father. 

Marriage by service is practised by the Bunas. The bride- 
groom lives in his father-in-law’s house and serves him for 6 to 
9 months to gain his daughter as wife. If the father-in-law is 
pleased, he gives his daughter in marriage with the man thus 
serving under him. 

The Buna society allows the widow to remarry. In cases 
of widow remarriage the general usual ceremonies are absent. 
The permission of the village Matabbar gives the sanction of a 
legal marriage and a simple feast is necessary to celebrate the 
occasion. “ A Munda widow can remarry only in the Sagai 
form in which the detailed ceremonies required for marriage are 
not gone through.” “ The marriage of an Oraon widow or 
widower can only be celebrated in the Sagai form. In this form 
of marriage ceremonies are much less elaborate than in the regu- 
lar marriage of a bachelor to a maiden.” Among the Bhumij 
“ widows are allowed to marry according to the Sanga form in 
which all the ceremonies of a regular marriage are not per- 
formed.” “ There is another sort of marriage among the Bunas, 
in which a widow lives as the wife of a man of her selection 
without formal ceremony. 

When a married girl attains* puberty and is left alone, the 
husband is unheard of, or takes no care of the wife for over 
2 years, or is unable to maintain her, she is considered abandoned 

® T, 0. Roy Chow-dhury—Tlie Bhumij of Orissa, p. 106. 

S. 0. Roy — The Mundas and their country, p. 456. 

S, C. Roy— The Oraon religion and custom, p. 171. 

T, C. Roy Chowdhury— The Bhumij of Orissa, p. 106. 
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and becomes free to marry again with the sanction of the Matab- 
bar similarly as a widow. , 

The following are the main grounds for divorce : — • 

(1) Detection of adultery, 

(2) Practice of witchcraft by the wife. 

(3) Barrenness of the wife or impotency of the husband 

— in such cases the innocent party is permitted to 
marry again. 

(4) Conversion of the husband or the wife to Christianity 

or Mahammadanism^ or when Hinduised. 

No ceremonies are required to effect a divorce, but only a 
nominal permission of the Matabbar is required. 

PUNBEALS 

The Bunas generally bury their dead bodies, but there are 
some places in the district of Jessore, viz., Mohiskhola, Loha- 
gorah and Nahata, where cremation is practised. Deaths due to 
poison, snake bite and suicide are treated in the following way : 
an earthen pitcher is tied by means of a cane rope round the neck 
of the deceased and the deceased is thrown into the river, with 
the idea that in such cases the life may be saved even after a long 
time and consequently the body should not be completely des- 
troyed. When a pregnant woman dies the foetus is taken out by 
an incision in the abdomen. The incision is then stitched up by 
means of fine thread. They are then buried under a ‘ Bat ’ tree 
(banyan), and if there is no suitable site a branch of that tree is 
planted near the house. The idea is that the foetus will. live on 
the juice of that tree. Similar practice is seen among the Bhumif 
of Orissa. But the Bunas differ from the BhumiJ in the way 
that the Bhumij bury the embryo under the Mahua tree.® 

At the time of death all the doors and windows should be 
opened and he or she should be stripped off of all clothings and 


65 T. 0. Boy Ghowdhaty— The Bhumij of Oriasa, p. 108. 
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-if anything^ such as ornaments, be on the body, it should be 
removed, so that the soul may not find any obstruction in its way 
out to heaven. Similar practices are observed among the Birhors 
of Choto Nagpur. “ When a Birhor is at his last gasp, his son, 
wife and all stand aside or walk out of the hut leaving the door 
open, so that the departing soul may not meet with any obstruc- 
tion in its way out. Sometimes necklaces, armlets, anklets 
and similar ornaments are taken off the limbs of a dying woman 
to facilitate the escape of her soul.” ^ 

The dead body is taken out into the courtyard of the house 
through the usual door with the head to the south and feet to the 
north. Amohg the Bhumij of Orissa it is found that ” after death 
the body is brought out of the house and placed in the court- 
yard with the head to the south.” “ When an Oraon dies, the 
dead body is taken out into the courtyard of the house by the 
usual door with its head to the south and feet to the north.” 

When the dead body is taken out of the hut cow-dung water 
or ‘Gobarjal ’ and ‘ Tulsi ’ water are sprinkled on the floor of the 
hut and doors are shut. The doors are not opened before three 
days have passed. They believe that the soul of the deceased 
hovers over the hut for three days. After taking out of the hut the 
dead body is placed on a ‘ Machang ’ or ‘Chali,’ a sort of stretcher 
made of bamboo splints, in the courtyard. The dead body is then 
anointed with a paste of turmeric, bathed in cold water and is 
covered over with a new piece of cloth. Similar practices are 
observed among the Hos and the Bhumij. “ Before cremation ” 
among the Bhumij “the body is rubbed with oil and turmeric.”'*'' 
The Hos of Seraikella anoint the dead body with a paste of 
turmeric and mustard oil, bathe it and give it a new piece of 
cloth.™ 

S- C, Boy—The Birhors, p. 262. 

t . T. C. Boy Chowdimry — The Bhninii of Orissa, p. 108. 

' ^ S. C. Eoy — The Oraon religion and customs, p. 172. 

T. C. Koy Chowdhury — The Bhumij of Orissa, p. 108. 

. A N. C. and T C. D.— The Hos of >Seraih:eHa, p. 28. 
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If the dead body be of a married woman, whose husband is 
still living, vermilion mixed with oil is anointed on her forehead 
and instead of an ordinary cloth, a red bordered ‘ Saree ’ is given. 
And if she be a widow, then no vermilion is required and an 
ordinary cloth is given. 

Kelatives and fellow-villagers on hearing the news must 
hasten to the deceased’s house, each cai’rying some paddy in a 
small basket or in a nut shell (Shupari khola) and place them on 
the ‘ Machang ’ or ‘Chali.’ Whether the dead be male or female, 
only the adult males are allowed to carry it to the burial ground 
or ‘ Goresthan ’ and old females follow the party. But pregnant 
woman must not take part in the rites. If an old man 
dies, the name of god ‘ Hari ’ is sung or rather ‘ Harisankirtan ’ 
party goes with the funeral party.” When the party 'reaches the 
burial ground the old females proceed to the dead and place some 
rice and pulse and one lighted earthen lamp on the south of the 
deceased’s head, and on one side of the hand a real or false spade 
or ‘ Kudali ’ is placed and all (both male and female) pray ; 
“ Now you have given us up. We give you rice and pulse to eat. 
To light your way we give you this lamp, and for your wmrk in 
the other world we give you this spade. Go taking all our sick- 
ness and sins.” 

“ While putting rice into the mouth of the corpse, the 
Oraon w'omen address the deceased saying, “ Take, eat. Now you 
have given us up. You have seen your way. Go taking all 
our sickness and sins.” ™ The Bhumij also observe this rite. 
“The son of the deceased repeat the prayer thrice, thou art — thou 
givest me thy blessings.”” The body is then buried in a flat 
posture with the face upwards. 

After burying the dead one ‘ Tulsi ’ tree or its branch is 
placed on the grave and a lamp is lighted. The lamp is lighted 


This is pnrely Hindu iiifliience. 

S. C. Boy—Oraon Eeligion and Customs, p. 174. 

73 T. 0. Boy Chowdbary— The Bhumij of Orissa, p. 108. 
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for three successive evenings so that the soul may go finding its 
way through the dark space to the other world. 

All the members of the family of the deceased and relatives 
are considered unclean for nine days. On the tenth day they 
only shave and on the eleventh day they go to the river side or 
the side of a tank with the Matabbar and pray for the peace of 
the soul in the other world. On the twelfth day curd, home made 
‘ Chira, ’ etc., are fed to those .who attended the funeral party, 
and if the person be a rich one, ‘ luchi ’ etc., are fed. Then in the 
evening they dance and sing taking ‘ Bhang ’ or country-made 
liquor. After the death of his mother the Buna will never drink 
milk, for milk, they think, comes only from the mother. And he 
does not take plantain if his father dies, for 'he is the plantain of 
his father.’ They observe annual ‘ Sradh ’ ceremony. 

In the case of cremation similar rites and observances are 
performed. The dead is burnt by means of mangoe wood.'^* After 
that a lamp is lighted on the cremation ground as has been des- 
cribed before in the case of burial. 

Connubial quarrels on very rare occasions lead to suicide. 

The usual way of committing suicide is by means of a I'ope 
tied round the neck and hanging from a tree or in the room from 
a bamboo beam or by taking the stone of ‘ Karabi ’ fruit. 

The spirit of a person committing suicide does not go to 
heaven (Baikuntha) and no ceremonies are attached to it nor even 
any funerals are done. They simply throw the dead body into 
the river.. 

Suicide is not a common practice. If any one is found out 
trying to commit suicide he should be sent to the Matabbar for 
trial. In this case the Matabbar alone can .try the case and 
punish him — ^generally with caning or a fine (Ee.. 1). 


This seetQS to have been borrowed frora tbe Hindu neighbours. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 
House 

The Bunas live in a village in one particular part of it 
and the locality is called the Bunapara. The compounds of the 
houses are not walled up. The houses are huddled together 
and assume a spectacle of one family bouse. xA Buna family 
generally consists of three huts. Among the Oraons it is found 
that the “average Oraon tenant has 2 huts.””’ “ The majority 
of Munda houses consists each of at least two huts. The resi- 
dence of a well-to-do Munda family consists usually of three 
or four huts.”™ The Bunas live in closely set, thatched of 
‘Grolpata’ houses of low heights, standing on plinths of two 
or three cubits high, as a protection against flood levels, where- 
as “the floor of the Oraon hut is slightly raised above the level 
of the ground. “The floor of a Munda’s house is usually 
raised one or two feet above the ground.” The roofs of the 
Buna huts are inclined and are formed of two sheets covered 
with ‘ Khar ’ or ‘ Golpata ’ spread over bamboo structures and 
tied generally with wild creepers, canes, and sometimes, with 
ropes. “For ropes used in house-building, the Mundas gather 
‘ Chop ’ or the fibre of a leguminous creeper which grows wild 
in their jungles.” ™ The highest point of a Buna house where two 
sheets meet is called the ‘ Matka.’ The hut stands generally on 
bamboo posts and where fund permits, the posts are of country 
timber such as ‘ Somrail.’ In a well-to-do family a verandha is 
attached which serves the purpose of an outer room, which the 
courtyard would otherwise furnish. The walls of the hut are 
generally made of closely split bamboo (Kachni) plastered with 

re S. C. Bay— The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, p. 172. 
re S. G. Say— The Mundas and their Country, p, 883. 
re S. C. Bay— The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, p. 178. 
re S. C. Boy— The Mundas and their Country, p. 884. 
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mud and smoothed with cowdung. Amongst the Mundasof Ghoto 
Nagpur it is found “ the walls of the houses are generally of mud 
but sometimes, specially in the western parganas, walls of 
split bamboo are met with.”®® Windows in a Buna hut are 
generally absent or, if at all present, an apology for it could be 
noticed in small openings on the walls generally kept closed witb 
mat-shutters. “Windows are conspicuous in their absence in 
Munda houses.”®^ The huts have only single entrances like 
those of the Oraons, serving the purpose of the doors which are 
closed by the ‘ Jhaps ’ made of split bamboo and mats tied by 
rope or cane. In comparatively poor families the walls are 
found to be made of thick set of jute sticks (Patkhori). The 
Bunas are particular in erecting their huts facing the west. 
A Buna family has seldem more than one hut to accommodate 
them. When the number of the family increases the females 
and the younger ones lie inside the room and the males and 
older folk sleep in the night on the verandha following an Oraon 
and a Munda pattern. Among the Oraons “small verandha is 
attached to the hut and serves as the sitting place and old men 
generally sleep in this verandha.” ®® “ Well-to-do Munda houses 
have verandha or Oaris in one or sides of the main house. These 
Oaris are often enclosed wholly or in part with low mud walls 
and used as lumber rooms, and sometimes as an additional 
sleeping room.” ®® The Bunas usually lie down upon mats made 
of date tree leaves or palm tree leaves known as ‘ Chato.’ Some- 
times, when they can afford, they erect a ‘ macha ’ (bamboo-made 
cot) and spread it over with a mat to lie down. They also 
gather ‘ bichali ’ or stalks of paddy to give them the comfort of 
mattress and warm their beds in winter. 

The kitchens of the Bunas are of the same type as their 
main huts but are of a very small size and much lower 

S. C. Hoy Chowdhtiry — The Mtxndas and their Country, p. 384. 
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^ S. C, Eoy Chowdhury — The Oraons of Choto Nagpur, p. 173. 

88 S. C, Eoy Chowdhury— The Mundas and their Country, pp. 383, 384. 
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plinth. They are erected closely on the northern side of the 
main hut. The kitchen has no verandah. It contains their 
humble utensils and the fire hearth dug into the floor. They 
usually take their meals in the open yard, and when the weather 
is unsuitable they retire to their verandah. The females 
and the children may be seen to dine in the kitchen. The 
females gather fuel from the neighbouring orchards and store 
the fire wood in the outer sheds of the huts. 

The cattle shed is an open room without any plinth lying 
in the west of the yard. The cattle is kept tied to the post in 
that hut at night. They keep the ducks and fowl now in 
kerosine wood boxes brought from the market and sometimes 
erect an earthen structure with a very big vault in the plinth 
something like a cave in a hill or it may be described to be 
something closely similar to a bakery oven, with a small opening 
just to permit entrance to ducks, etc., and shut it up in the 
night with / Jhapi ’ similar to their own door shutters. The 
pigs are kept in an open enclosure beyond the cattle shed stoutly 
fenced by ‘ Kacha ’ plants and with cross bars of split bamboos 
with a door strongly fastened by rope or sometimes with iron 
chain. 

The Mundas of Choto Nagpur have separate , kitchen but 
no separate hut for cattle. “ The Mundas who cannot afford 
to have a separate cattle shed use a portion of the ‘ giti-ora ’ or 
the sleeping room for the purpose.”®^ Among the Oraons it 
is found that they have separate cattle shed but no separate 
kitchen. “ The bigger hut is ordinarily divided into two mam 
compartments, the larger compartment serving the purposes 
of a sleeping room, dining room and kitchen and the smaller 
compartLnt serving as the lumber room and granary. The 
smaller hut is used as cattle shed and a small verandah 
attached to the cow shed serves as the pig-sty.” Thus here 


M S. C. Boy— The MuBdas and their Conntry, p. 383. 
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the Bunas have been influenced by their neighbours in having 
cattle enclosures which are not to be found in Ohoto Nagpur. 

The Buna house is particularly neat and clean. Almost 
invariably every day the plinths, walls and the floors of the huts 
are given the mud and cow-dung pastes, and the courtyard too 
is brushed with cow-dung water. 

The Bunas have no separate sanitary arrangements in their 
houses which is a marked contrast to the neighbouring villages. 

SocML AND Magico-Ebligiods Gustoms in Connection 
WITH Building A House 

When a Buna first occupies a hut newly built, he generally 
gives feast to his neighbours or to the whole villagers according 
to his purse. 

When a Buna intends to build a new house, he places in 
an evening neatly on the selected site one or two ‘ bhat ’ (rice) 
touched by none other than the Matabbar or his wife. If the 
rice be taken away by any birds, insects, cats, rats, etc., then 
that Buna will abandon the idea of selecting that place. In 
case the rice particles be not taken away and is found in the 
place intact the selection would be a fine one, and misery attends 
him who builds a house on the spot where the rice test fails. 
Similar customs with rice particle divination are practised among 
theOraons of Choto Nagpur.®® 

Pood 

Their usual food, like that of their neighbours, mainly 
consists of boiled rice, cooked vegetables, pulse, fish curry etc. 
Pish they scarcely purchase from the market but take what is 
usually caught by themselves. It may be said that they have very 
little religious prohibitions about food. They are fond of both 
fowl and pork and consequently shimned equally by the Hindus 
and the Mahammadans. Meat is certainly not their common diet 

^ Eoy— The Oracns pf Clioto Nagpur, pp. 174-75 
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but occasional luxury. But beasts or birds or plants that form 
the totem of a particular cto “e 

found among the Oraoos » and Birhors- of Oboto Napur. 

They usually take three meals in a day and mght. One mpl 

• i 1 • U.1 • rv oftpr which they go out for work. The 

IS taken m the morning alter wmou y b 

. . nffpr their return from work at about 3 

second meal is taken atter tneu icluil , ^ ^ 

B.M., and the third meal is taken between 7 pd 8 P.M Besides 
meat their luxurious food are cakes which they ppare a home 
with powdered rice, molasses aud plantain. Oakes »» ™ally 
nrenared and taken in the mnter and they observe the last day 
of L month of ‘Pans’ iu preparing cakes winch the, call 

■ Pithparban ■ or the festival of cakes^ 

Though fond of wine luej t p .vara.. +;rp,ac +u 

a n p uofil restrictions. In former times they 

homes on account of legm 

, • la + + TirPsent they are forced to purchase wme 

kept distilleries, but at present y intoxicant 

from the shops. However they use a son “ 
nreoared by fermenting date juice or palmjmcefora few days 
? q the palm juice is completely evaporated 

m he sun. Sometimes tta p J 

in the sun leaving " .J^acallit ‘ Ohherkha,’ i.e., 
vessel. They prese ^ then as a mild intoxicant and 

yeast. This ‘hey take no-and ^ p„r ‘ Bhang ’ (Caua- 
thereby sat sfy their oravmg 
bis satuva) they "ot to ^ 

country abound m wild Bh^ g 

make a paste and dnnk it « , 

watertrmir ■ tJ: ’ ‘s -aily found in the jungles or occa- 
sionally purchased from markets. 

Dress 

T, r -fn , he Buna dress have almost died out giving 

Peculiarities o in. Traces 

way to the local custom grally put on shorter cloths not 

may still be detected. ^ 

83 S.C.Boy'TheBirhora.p.99. 
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hanging below the shin. The males would put on cloths with 
one end taken between their legs and turned down into the back 
side of the waist round which the other end is coiled and tied up. 
Seldom they would hang a ‘ Eocha ’ excepting on ceremonial 
occasions such as marriage, etc. The cloths they usually put on 
are obtained from the markets and are of the length of mill pro- 
duced nine cubit type. They are fond of variegated bordered 
cloths. The females love to put on broad bordered ‘ sharies ’ with 
a breadth not hanging below the point half way between the knee 
and the ankle. The length of the cloth worn by the females is 
also shorter than that of the neighbouring Hindu womenfolk as 
the Buna women do not commonly cover their heads by the cloth 
in the way of veils. The females, however, like the Mundas and 
unlike the Oraons, cover the upper parts of their bodies with the 
cloth raising it from the back side of the waist and along under 
the right arm on the left shoulder covering the whole region of 
the breasts, the loose end hanging on the back going down the 
buttocks, or when occasion requires as manual work, dancing, etc. j 
she would gather the loose end and tie it fast round the waist. 
The females have not yet been accustomed to the habit of putting 
on chemise, blouse, petty-coats, etc. 

The females have borrowed the pattern of tying hair of the 
Hindu females of the neighbourhood and use porcupine pins in 
the knots of the hair to satisfy their sense of decorum instead of 
silver or golden pins used by the Hindus. They comb their 
hair with combs obtained from the market, or in poorer families, 
with the skin of the dried ‘ nata ’ frxiit, which being thickly beset 
with thorns is used to comb the hair. They anoint the hair with 
cocoanut oil obtained from the market. But toileting of this kind 
is not very frequent. A Buna young woman can arrange for a 
toileting seven or eight times a month. Vermilion is with oil 
painted on the line parting the hair in the middle, and 
‘ tip’ on the forehead is also given. , These. are probably in imita- 
tion of the Hindu society. The males go naked in their upper 
part all the year round excepting in winters when they cover 
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their bodies with blankets available in the mai’ket. The use of 
‘ panjabis ’ and coats is also found among them. Commonly the 
Buna carries constantly with him a ‘ gamcha ’ (napkin) which is 
tied round the head as a pad when they carry baskets or loads 
on their heads. They also wear the ‘gamcha’ as a sort of 
turban to protect the head against the scorching rays of the sun 
when they work in the summer sun. 

The children generally go about naked much like the little 
Oraons. But the practice of putting on shorts is fast 
progressing. 

The Buna males and females all go bare-footed all the 
seasons of the year. 

The scantiness of the Buna dress is due to the condition of 
the climate of the habitat and poverty. 

Ornaments 

. The Buna males generally put no ornaments on. Of course 
instances are not rare that they put a ring on the ring-finger 
made of brass or sometimes of guttapurcha, conch shell, etc. 
Youngf oik are sometimes seen to have placed a ‘ puthi-mala ’ 
(garland of beads) of blue, white or amber colour round their 
necks. This sense of decoration of the body by the youngf oik 
is in par with the Oraons®® and the Mundas of Choto- 
Nagpur. 

The desire to decorate the body is immense with the women- 
folk of the Bunas. From the very childhood the female parents 
exhibit great eagerness to make her child fit to put on ornaments. 
Instances are too frequent to describe it almost as a custom that 
the female child’s nasal septum is bored through as early as 
she is one month old and a fine ‘ Neera ’ twig is put in to pre- 
vent the closing of the puncture. Nose-gays (Nolak) are found 
to be hanging from the noses of the children when they have 

89 S. C. Boy^ — The Oraons of Choto Nagpur, p. 100. 
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just got a bard vertebra to keep them erect in sitting and scramb- 
ling. The lobes of the ear are often bored vs?hen tbe child grows 
a little elderly. The instrument generally used for these pur- 
poses is the porcupine pin. Left alae of the nose is bored 
often at the request of the husband and ‘ Nauth ’ ornament is 
presented to the wife as a token of love and prosperity. This 
‘ Nauth ’ however is made of brass studded with coloured glass 
specks. The practice of putting on ‘ Nauth ’ is prevalent among 
the Mundas. ” They wear ‘tip’ on their forehead, between 
the eyebrows, of the green shells of ‘ Kanch-poka ’ which glitters 
like the variegated neck of the peacock. The Buna women put 
on round their necks, according to the pecuniary condition of the 
family, ‘ Kamranga,’ i.e., 5, 7 or 9 plum (narikeli kul) shaped 
amulets of brass tied to a red or black tape. 2 ‘ Sankhas ’ 
(conch shell bracelets) on each wrist distinguish a woman from 
the unmarried. Silver ‘ Churi ’ and glass ‘ Ohuri ’ are also put 
on by the Buna women. Silver or brass rings on the fingers 
are very much cherished. ‘ Tagi ’ a kind of black or red tape, 
is worn by them round their waist. Anklets (Mai) of brass 
and toe-rings are found in well-to-do families. 

The Buna widow" puts off her ornaments and refraiDs from 
all sorts of decoration. But the re-marriage removes the ban 
and shakes off the grim mantle of austerity. 

The Buna girls afforded with very small means to satisfy 
their great lust for decoration find only a few antiquated patterns 
of the cheap metals, but nature itself favours them with the 
charming beautiful look, the spontaneous outcome of vigour 
and health of full life, grown “ in sun and shower.” 

Tattooing 

Tattooing amongst the male Bunas is practically absent. 
The practice is fast dying away amidst the females too. 


S, G, Roy — The Mnndas aad their country, p. 368, 
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Reminiscence of the old custom is still found here and there in the 
persons of the females. In very old days the females would tattoo 
themselves almost ail over their bodies, prominent parts being 
the forehead, nose, the breast and neck, the arms and palms 
of the hands. The Bunas call the practice as ‘ woolki ’ (tattooing) 
and the wearing of ‘ woolki ’ is known as ‘ woolki-para.’ It is 
done artistically often on the designs of creepers, flowers, 
coronets, serpents, etc. In later stages the predominating Hindu 
influence sometimes would give shape to these ‘woolki’— the 
sacred names of the popular gods such as Kali, Hari, Krishna 
or Siva, copying the ‘ Namabolis,’ greatly used by the Vaisbnabas 
and the Hindu priests. No doubt the presence of the practice of 
tattooing amongst the females alone speaks volumes in favour 
of the idea of enhancing personal grace or beauty. But the 
system carries with it some impression that it infused in the 
body a protective power against all sorts of evil influence 
practised by lustful males to seduce females by means of occultism 
or magic. 

So far information is available and to an extent seems 
reasonable that in days long gone by the instrument of tattooing 
was either provided from some jungle thorns or the porcupine, 
pins. But in recent times needles have replaced them. Human 
milk pinned into the subcutaneous region by the needles 
completes the whole process of tattooing and the sore when 
healed up leaves permanently a bluish tinge on the skin. No 
dye is used for this purpose. The same process is prevalent 
in wearing tattooes by the Hindus though not of course so widely 
and in such large scales. 

Painting 

Painting of the body either by the males or females is 
almost unknown, but like the Hindu women and probably by the 
same influence the female Bunas dye their feet all round the 
fringes with ‘Alta’ (Sanskrit — Alaktaka). 
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Cljbanlinbss 

The Bunas as a whole are a group of clean people. The 
idea' of .cleanliness is innate in them amd much is due to imita- 
tion. The male Bunas are- foregoing the practice of nursing 
crisp and long flowing hair, emblem of prowe.ss and courage. 
The moderni influence has inspired them to the cropping of the 
hair like the youngfolk of the Hindu society and look smart. 
However they are used to the shaving of beard. The females keep 
long hair and tie it into a knot on the back side of the head. 
Both the sexes pare their nails both of the fingers and toes. But 
the keeping of the little finger nail is markedly frequent. 
They use it for scratching and clearing the excretions of the 
ear holes. Both the male and the female Bunas rub their 
bodies well with mustard oil, with the idea that thereby they 
would season their system a;nd the skin would be free from bad 
smell and invasion of itches. Cloths, wearing apparels, napkins 
are cleaned commonly with the ashes of the plantain tree bark. 
The Buna women clean their heads of dirt with oil cakes, 
earth and soda. But in the sphere of cleanliness the industrial 
' products of soaps, etc,, are rnakingTong strides. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


The economic life of the Bunas is very interesting. It 
seems that they still maintain the form of society whose main 
occupation was hunting and fishing, though these no longer afford 
a complete means of livelihood in their new environments. 
They have here also not their own lands to fall upon for crude 
agricultural pursuits which formed a useful supplement in theii 
livelihood. Origii^a'lly they were brought into Bengal as 
indentured labour, where landless labour is scarce. Even 
to-day, they are required in large numbers in the harvesting 
season. Specially when large scale farming is attempted, as 

in the tea gardens of Assam at the present day, large numbers 

of labourers have to be recruited from Bihar and Choto Nagpur 
generally. So in the old days of Indigo plantation, it is quite 

likely, that large numbers were brought in from Choto Nagpur 

area and they are at present known as Buna or wild man. 
They still form the purely labouring class in the parts they 
inhabit. With the abolition of the Indigo factories the Bunas 
naturally took to employment in the neighbouring houses as day 
labourers Other factors such as steady drain of the village 
towards tbe towns leading to the neglect of the 

4Lges also necessitated more and more a set of day labourers 
to look after the fields and the Bunas, well supplied the need. 
The villagers usually employ them to work in their gardens, 
or as carriers or to sweep the courtyards, etc. As they are 
untouchables they are not allowed to do any work inside the 
houses-. They have also been found to be employed largely by 
contractors in making and mending roads, making brickbats, and 
carrying bricks, etc. They are also largely used by the villagers 
in chopping wood for fuel. Besides day labour there are a 
few old occupations of their native home which some of them 
pursue with profit. A small number has also been found to 
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take to the calling of blacksmith and making ‘ daos,’ spades, 
axes, etc. They are not usually found to accept service as 
regular menials. Males and females equally take part in the 
work of road-making, etc., while the women have sometimes 
been found to serve as part--time menials in washing utensils 
and sweeping the courtyards. , : ! _ 

They have never been found as vagrant beggars in streets. 
But extreme properly may lead some! of them to collect rice 
scattered on the ground after a harvest and try to live on 
this. . . , 

They rear some of the domestic animals such as cows, sheep, 
goats, geese, ducks, poultry, swine and dogs. They have never 
been found to sell milk, though they have taken to drinking milk 
like their Hindu neighbours. They usually sell eggs in the local 
market and export the wool of the sheep to distant markets. : 

They have also been found to prepare and sell ‘ Chira ’ 
.(flattened rice) in the markets. ‘ Chira ’ is prepared by the 
womenfolk, who boil the paddy and flatten it under the ‘ Phenki ’ 
or the Indian husking machine. This has been found only 
among the Bunas of Mohiskhola and the neighbourhood. 

Hunting 

The other occupations to which they have now resorted, 
are usually hunting, fishing and bird-catching. They are 
very fond of hunting porcupines, hares, and wild boars. For 
this purpose they always keep ‘ Bhelas ’ (Javelines), ‘ Daos,’ etc. 
Porcupine-hunting is very amusing in its nature and is of great 
value to the people of these parts, as these animals are very 
destructive to root plants like arum, potato, radish, etc. In a 
moonlit night they go in a band and hide themselves under a 
bush near an arum or potato field and keep themselves prepared 
with blocks of the trunks: of. plantain trees. As ; soon as a 
porcupine makes its appearance they thro.w. plaintain trunks 
towards it. Its quills sticking : in the soft butv.heavy plaintain 
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trunk disables it from making any movement. Then the hunters 
rush out from their hiding place and beat the animal with their 
sticks. Sometimes they sit with their ‘ Bhelas ’ most patiently 
and silently waiting for hours together in front of the mouth of 
a hole of a porcupine in order to pierce the animal to death the 
moment the thorny quills make their appearance. 

Porcupine is much relished by them though it is not so 
much liked by the other people of the country. The quills they 
sell or use themselves as hair pins for their females or ornaments 
boring the lobes of the ears or combing the hair. 

But their courage and adventurous spirit is most shown in 
boar-hunting. In Bengal villages wild boars are sometimes most 
dangerous to the people and their fields. Unlike the people of 
other parts of India the Bengal Hindus dislike bacon and are 
afraid of the animal’s wild nature, while the Muhammadans 
have religious aversion for these animals and will not utter 
their name even. So the appearance of a boar near a village 
haakes the people almost helpless and these Bunas then come 
forward prepared with their ‘ Bhelas ’ to the rescue. They go out 
in bands into the jungle outside the village and begin to beat the 
bushes to drive out the boar into the open space. As the boar 
will rush out from the bush the most courageous and strongly 
built person among the bands will sit on the ground pointing for- 
ward his ‘ Bhela ’ resting on his shoulder appearing like a knight 
of old with lance in rest. A boar dashes forward in perfect 
straight line and so aiming is very easy. But if missed the life 
of the hunter is in a dangerous situation. Expert hunters know 
the tricks and will in the twinkling of an eye move a little aside 
allowing the boar to pass in rapidity of its motion. This will 
usually take the boar to some distance and some time is lost in 
its turning back and again attacking the hunter. In the mean 
time the hunter himself will turn and again keep himself ready 
with the javelin :in position. In boar hunting excursions it is 
not unoften that dangerous wounds, sometimes ending fatally, 
are received by some members. of the hunting party. After all 
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these labours, when a boar is killed, the joys of the Bunas know 
no bounds. The legs of the boar are tied with a strong rope 
through which a long bamboo pole is passed and the animal is thus 
carried home on the shoulders of the men. Beaching home they 
make a fire and burn the whole animal — practically a sort 
of baking; then the meat is dressed and divided among 
themselves. 

The preparation of the domesticated pig for food is rather 
amusing. Immediately before killing the animal it is made to 
swallow a quantity of unboiled rice and some spices. Then the 
animal is let loose and some men begin to strike it with ‘ Bhelas.’ 
In short this sort of domesticated pig-killing is obviously an 
imitation of their old hunting activities. The plaintive scream- 
ing of the wounded pig will scare away any man of feeling, but 
it is a very amusing sport to the Bunas. After killing the animal 
they make a fire and burn it, rather long, to boil meat as well 
as the contents of the stomach. Then thursting a knife into 
the abdomen and opening the stomach, they take out the rice and 
spices which is now considerably cooked. The meat is then dress- 
ed and the rice is taken with the meat with great relish. ■ 

Fishing 

As the Bunas do not sell fish, fishing is resorted to 
usually by young ones among them as an amusing sport as well 
as for the sake of food. They use a large variety of fishing traps 
and implements which most probably they learnt from their 
Hindu neighbours, because Choto Nagpur is not a place abound- 
ing in fish. Inspite of the scarcity of fish there the Oraons have 
been foimd to use a variety of fishing traps for their personal 
use.® Probably the Buna habit of not selling fish has come 
down from Choto Nagpur, but their greater cleverness and using 
a larger variety of traps have been acquired in Bengal . 

^ Sk C. Eoy— The Oraons of Chot-o Nagpur, p. 159. 
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The usual fishing places are small rivers, canals, bils, road- 
side ditches and tanks. They do not go out in boats to catch 
fish with large nets in the big rivers. Even they have not been 
found to use nets at all. Sometimes a lonely Buna may be found 
trudging along the swampy banks of a river with a long fishing 
rod or sitting on the wet bank with wonderful patience. The 
fishing rod is made of bamboo and the line is usually a silken 
or hemp cord. The fishing hooks are purchased from the markets 
or made by their own blacksmiths. The common baits used are 
earth worms, grubs found in wasp nets, grubs of red ants, 
and other sorts of butterflies and insects. Small mustard cakes 
(Khoil) got from the oilmen, rice and flour are also used. Some- 
times small fishes are used as baits in catching large fishes. 
But the use of the fishing rod is neither the commonest nor the 
most amusing to these people. And on account of their poverty 
they cannot usually enjoy the amusing sport of fishing in the 
reserved tanks of rich people for catching large preserved 
fishes, but companies of young Bunas may often be found 
noisily clamouring over a number of different kinds of 
traps in the muddy waters of the bils, canals and road-side 
ditches. The traps are usually made of slender bamboo sticks 
tied together in different shapes and varieties with strings made 
of creepers and cane. The different forms and shapes of these 
traps have their usefulness in catching different kinds of fishes, 
and have different names for them. 

Hocha — -is a kind of triangular trap. Three bamboo sticks 
are tied together in the shape of a triangle, from which is hung 
a sort of triangular basket made of very thin bamboo sticks and 
tied together with strings of cane. The size of this trap is 
sometimes as large as four cubits on each side. The basket is 
filled with bushes, leaves and small branches of trees and placed 
in the river or canal water near the bank, with the base outside 
and the vertex of the triangle towards the shore. It is kept 
stationary in the running water with rope tied at the centre of 
the base rod and with a tree on the coast. This is placed usually 
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in the evening, and next morning the rope is slowly pulled, the 
base rising first prevents the fishes from escaping with the stirring 
of the water. - , 

Doar — ^is made of thin bamboo sticks approximately in the 
shape of a cylinder, the mouth is quite circular but the back is 
triangular, The back portion is tied to the main body with cane 
strings and can be opened, . and this is done to bring out the fish 
from the trap. At the mouth a conical valve of very, thin 
bamboo sticks is inserted. The point of the cone will open' very 
easily with A little inward push, but on account of its form an 
outward push will close it altogether. So fish can easily enter- 
through it but cannot come out. This is placed in small canals 
or road-side ditche.s and wherever there is a current. ' The mouth 
is placed towards the direction of the current, as fishes have 
the peculiar characteristic of always swimming against the 
current. Usually minnow (Kai), Magur, Khalisa and Singhee 
fishesAre caught in the Doar. : 

• Toobo.— There is another kind of trap called Toobo, which 
is also made of thin bamboo sticks, tied together with cane 
strings in the shape of a box. There are small vertical openings 
in the two longer vertical sides, one in one side and two in the 
other. ;..Two long vertical sticks are tied on the other tv^o sides; 
Some boiled rice is put on the floor of this box, and -the whole 
is then plunged in water, with tops of the tw'O long Vertical sticks, 
attached to the two sides, remaining a little above water. . Fishes 
enter the box tempted by bait and after some time it i.s suddenly 
lifted out of the water holding the upright sticks. In this trap 
only very small fishes, called Chuna fish in Bengali, are caught. 

Besides these, they use a few fishing weapons, ‘ Arho ’ 
(fishing trident),' ‘ Jooti ’ (detachable polyprong), and ‘ Koch ’ 

(undetachable and bookless polyprong). 

Arho — is a long bamboo rod with 3 slightly bent iron hooks 
attached at one end and a long cord tied at the other, - The 
cord is' held firmly in the left hand and the weapon is thrown 
at -a large fish with the right hand. If the aim is accurate 
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and the fish is struck the hooks stick in its body and with the 
help of the cord it is drawn up. In this way big fishes like Sol, 
Gazar, Eui, Katla, etc., are caught in clear water. G. ; 

• - dooTi — is also made of a bamboo pole, at the one end of which' 
6 to 10 thin bamboo sticks are firmly tied. At the end of each 
bamboo stick there is a bent iron hook similar to those of the 
trident but easily detachable. Each hook is tied: to its stick 
loosely with a string. At the other end of the long bamboo pole 
there is a cord like that of the trident. Its use is similar to that 
of the trident, the only difference is that it can- be thrown to a 
greater distance and on account of the detachable hooks the sport 
of the fish is more enjoyable. Moreover the slender bamboo sticks 
of the hooks spreading wide at the time of throwing necessitate 
less accurate aiming. ■ ■ - • . 

V Koch. — A large number of long slender bamboo sticks with 
iron points are firmly tied together at the other end in the shape 
of. a small handle. This is thrust forcibly into the’ water 
down to the very bottom and then slowly lifted with - one or 
more fish caught at the points. This can be used even in muddy 
water and nq proper aiming is necessary. " ' 1 


’■’T’- .7- ’ ’ ; I" . / " Bied-Catchjng ” y. ’ - y ' 

■ - -The Bunas do not usually take to bird-catching. No 
method of shooting birds or trapping them like the Choto 
Nagpur people, is usually found among them. But they 
are fond of catching and eating the flesh of bats, the night 
flying birds. This may be regarded considerably for the sake of 
amusement. But the Bunas have a belief that the flesh of the 
bat is a curative as well as a preyen tive for night-blindness, as the 
bats can see in the darkness. 

Two kinds of traps have been found to be used by the Bunas 
for catching bats. A long net is spread vertically in the air from 
one tree to another or on two tall bamboo poles. After night-fall 
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the bats flying swiftly are obstructed in the course by the net and 
usually stick in the entanglements of the net. The Bunas come 
in the morning and catch the bats easily as they are unable to 
see in day-light. This is known as ‘ Badur-fans ’ (bat trap). 
The other method of catching bats is with the means of 
‘ Chahir.’ This is a long bamboo pole, at one end of which a 
number of cane shoots, full of hooked thorns, are attached. With 
this they strike at a bat and the throns stick to its body or the 
thin skin, of which the bat wings are formed, are torn, rendering 
the bat incapable of flying and then it is drawn out and caught. 

These are the various means of their livelihood and pastimes. 
The peculiarity in the economic life of the Bunas is that they are 
not very fond of money. Some food or a small piece of old cloth 
is sufficient remuneration to make a Buna serve for a whole day. 
Their fondness for wine is gradually increasing their craving for 
money. Their habits are most extravagant and whatever money 
they may find in their pocket in the evening they will immediately 
run with to the nearest wine shop. Though they may be paid 
for their services in kind and barter system is still in vogue to a 
certain extent amongst themselves, money to-day is their chief 
medium of exchange. However, they do not cherish any ideas 
of making provisions for the future nor have they any economic 
habits. On the whole the Bunas are a very lazy people and will 
not work for a pound when starving on a penny. It is said, if 
a Buna leaving his bed in the morning finds his pot full of rice 
sufficient for the day’s consumption, he will not go out to seek 
work. 



5 ' ; ; EELiaiON 

; : The . Bunas call themselves Hindus, though all the rites and 
practices are not fpllowed by them. They possess the idea of 
one G-odhead, whom they call ‘ Sing-Bhonga ’ (Great God), 
and heaven is full of the followers of the Great God. Thus 
herein they betray unmistakably their affinities . with Choto 
Nagpur tribes. Heaven is beautiful, peaceful and the abode of 
the gods and the blessed. They believe in a soul, which will 
pass away into heaven if the man live a virtuous life in this 
world. Even if sinful the soul of a man may pass into heaven 
if his children and relations duly perform the funeral ceremonies. 
Hell or netherland is the prison-house of the heavenly 
kingdom. They have no clear idea of the transmigration of the 
soul. But it may be suspected that on account of the constant 
communion with the Hindus they have grown a sort of vague 
idea about it, and may be found to make scattered reference to 
the theory in their conversations. At funeral a lamp, a spade 
and some rice and pulse are placed in the grave with the dead 
body or on the funeral pyre, as the case may be, with a view to 
enabling the soul to live a peaceful life and work for livelihood 
in the other world. Unlike the Hindus they have no idea of 
' Suttee.’ If a man had married a number of wives in this 
world, after death all the wives would share their marital lives 
with the husband in the other world. So they believe in the 
existence of a sort of polygamy in heaven. But a widow who 
remarried, will live with her first, husband in the other world. 
Polyandry being unknown in their society, they cannot think of 
polyandry in the other world. , There is also new marriages in 
heaven for the boys and the girls dying in this world before their 

marriages. ■ 

Though they believe in one Great God, no particular form 
of. worship for him is found to exist among them. This is also 

10- (1181 B.J.) 
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in keepiag with the Santal practice of generally not being in 
awe for the great ‘ Sing-Bhonga,’ while other gods and godlings 
get a greater share of worship in rituals. Most of their worships 
have now been taken from their Hindu neighbours. Their 
selections of the Hindu worship point to a desire of seeking help 
and relief. Pear and supplication for relief have played greater 
influence in exciting their feelings of worship. Their selections 
of ‘ KaU ’ and ‘ Manasa ’ pujas are examples of this, while 
‘ Biskaram ’ puja is an example of their desire for seeking help. 
The sense of beauty and peace excited by the touch of civilisation 
might have given them the choice of * Kartic ’ puja. But 
though surrounded by civilisation they have still preserved one 
of their original forms of worship which is undoubtedly an 
example of worship out of fear. This is known as the w'orship 
of ‘ Andharima,’ or the dark mother. The worship takes place 
in the new moon night of the month of ‘ Chaitra.’ 

‘ Audharima ’-—The months of ‘ Chaitra and Baisak ’ 
(April and May) are notorious for the sudden outburst of voilent 
tornadoes of short range and short durations sweeping away 
everything in front of the blast. The poor Bunas after such a 
blast find themselves shivering in the open without a shelter for 
the head and all their fruit trees, etc., destroyed. It may be that 
to appease the wrath of such a violent god they took to the 
performance of a worship in the beginning of the season of these 
blasts. The whole ceremony is awe-inspiring, and quite in 
keeping with the nature of the blasting thunderstorms. At 
dead of night a woman is painted completely black and is made 
tc stand on a small earthen platform. All the people of their 
society, including male, female and children, wildly drink wine 
and ‘ Bhang ’ and smoke ‘ Ganja ’ and wildly dance or jump 
round that painted woman in accompaniment of the beating of 
drum (Madol) constantly shouting ‘ Hai,’ ‘ Hai,’ ‘ Hai,’ without 
apparent significance. The painted woman is also drunk and 
may after some time fall flat on the platform. But careless of 
all these the people will go on jumping and crying in mad fury 
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throughout the whole night and at the close of the night in tired 
voices praying for the help of the appeased ‘ Andharinaa ’ they 
lie down on the open yard almost unconscious till sun-rise. 

'Kartic’— T he other pujas of the Bunas are practically 
taken from their Hindu neighbours, and in these pujas the 
images are also borrowed. Their lacking in artistic sense is to 
a certain extent manifested in the ‘ Andharima ’ worship without 
an image. In the ‘ Kartic ’ puja performed on the last day 
of the month of ' Kartic ’ (November), the barren women pray 
for beautiful children, and the unmarried girls for beautiful 
husbands. An earthen image of the god is purchased from a 
Hindu potter and worshipped after dusk. The Bunas have no 
regular priest. The ‘ Matabbar ’ of the village acts as the 
priest. The god is worshipped with the offerings of flowers and 
no regular ‘ Mantras ’ are recited. In their colloquial language 
the priest prays for beautiful children or husbands for the women 
and the girls for whose sake the worship is held. The priest 
then keeps silent with folded hands for some time, and then 
calls on the women and the girls to bow down their heads and 
humbly pray for their desired objects. After that the night is 
passed in merry-making, drinking, dancing, and singing, 
in accompaniment of drum beating. This puja is usually 
an individual thing arranged by a barren woman, for which the 
‘ Matabbar ’ is called to her house to act as the priest. It is on 
rare occasions a ‘ Baro-ari ’ (public) puja in which all the Bunas 
of the village take part. 

‘ Kat.t ’ — This is also a Hindu puja and is celebrated at 
the dead of night of the new moon of the month of ‘ Kartic ’ 

(October and November). The same puja is performed by the 

Hos of Seraikella with the name of ‘ Shyama ’ puja.'”’ This is 
always a ‘ Baro-ari ’ puja and is the grandest of all the pujas of 
the Bunas, in which all the Bunas, irrespective of sex, age or 
clan, take part. A hut is erected, at a corner of the village in 

S3 A. N, 0. and T. 0* Bm of Semkella, p. 60. 
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an open yard, an image purchased from a Hindu potter is placed 
in the hut facing south or west.®^ In this puja they spend much 
and wiae is freely drunk. Just in front of the hut a sacrificiai 
stake is placed in the yard, in which a fowl is sacrificed, like 
the Hos of Seraikella, and with this offering to the goddess the 
‘ Matabbar ’begins the puja. As usual with them, no ‘Mantras’ 
are recited, simply flowers are scattered on the idol, while 
thundering drum beating and piercing bowlings rend the air. 
The actual puja is finished in a short time, but their merry- 
making continues throughout the night. The awe-inspiring 
image of ‘ Kali ’ is catching to the fancy of the uncultured 
Bunas and they believe ‘ Kali ’ to have immense power over 
all the destructive influences of the world. 

‘ Manasa ’— This rural serpent worship is performed on 
the last day of the month of * Sraban ’ (August). This is an 
individual puja performed only in the houses of the people 
of the Nag (serpent) gotra. Others may take part but 
are not allowed to touch the actual objects of the puja. In this 
puja no image is necessary, only an earthen pot with some ‘ bael ’ 
leaves on it is placed in the middle of the floor of the main hut 
and in front of it is, kept an earthen vessel with some milk and 
a few plantains. The owner of the house (Male) himself acts as 
the priest and performs the puja at noon by scattering flowers 
on the earthen pot and offering food to the goddess. N6 
merry-making forms part of this puja. The earthen vessel with 
the milk and the plantain is taken after dusk to the back of the 
house and. is there placed under a bush. In the morning the 
vessel is found empty .and they believe that the serpent goddess 
came in • the night and partook of their offering of milk and 
vplantain.;’'.::^;: - :■ ■ : • ; - , ■ ■ :II 

‘. Biskaram ’ — The ‘ Biskaram ’ puja or the puja of B^swa-a 
karma, the Hindu god of engineering and craftsmanship, is per^ 
formed :by the Karmakars of the Bunas, So this is also an indis 

-M.;; Piitely Hiii^Ti'^influence, 
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vidual puja, performed in every Karmakar family, the head of the 
family (Male), acting as the priest. This puja is celebrated 
on the last day of the month of ‘ Vadra ’ (September) and the 
day is observed as the day of absolute rest, they would not even 
touch a single iron instrument on that day. All their chief 
instruments are collected at one place in the middle of the 
cleansed floor of the main hut and in the morning the house- 
holder performs the worship by scattering flowers on the instru- 
ments and praying to the god for the success of their manual 
works. No merry-making or amusement is attached to the 
performance of this puja. 

Thus reviewing this interesting group we find that the great 
‘ Sing-Bhonga, ’ their original Supreme Being, has not lost in 
prestige. Of the Hindu deities who have been readily accepted 
are naturally the serpent deity ‘ Manasa ’ w'hich comes in as a 
familiar worship pattern. The new clan of artisans (Karmakars) 
brought with them also the artisan god ‘ Biswakarma.’ Fear 
of disease has made them yield to the worship of ‘ Kali ’ to 
which even Mahammadans in rural Bengal are known to tender 
offerings on the fulfilment of vows. But wKat rnakes them stand 
out from the Hindus is their fowl-sacrifice which is 
definitely Santal and is nowhere to be found in the Hindu 
society. 



MEDICINE 


As the Bunas live socially separate from the other commu- 
nities of Bengal, it is natural for them to be self-sufficient. 
Bengal is low and its climate is moist and unhealthy and the 
largest portion of the country is formed by the delta of the 
combined rivers the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The soil, 
the climate, the temperature and the food supply sufficient 
ground for the study of tropical diseases. In such a country, 
devoid of properly qualified physicians, and even when available 
from distant parts, it was not possible for the poor Bunas to 
obtain any medical help during illness. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the Bunas brought their knowledge of medicine 
from their original home in the eastern Yindhyas, or 
acquired it from their Hindu neighbours. The knowledge of 
the healing art has sometimes been found to be instinctive. 
Even among the lower animals, we find them trying drugs when 
feeling indisposed. A cat or a dog may sometimes be found to 
chew grass and then vomit out food, etc., and lie down for 
some time in a weak state. After an hour or two it feels quite 
all right. Certainly their taking to this sort of treatment cannot 
be regarded as the effect of empirical knowledge. However, how 
much of human knowledge of sciences is actually instinctive, it 
is very difficult to ascertain. On the other hand, many disco- 
veries, particularly regarding medicines, owe their origin to pure 
accident. The discovery of cinchona bark and its effect is a 
matter of common knowldege to-day. And we might have made 
instinct and accidents solely responsible for the knowledge of the 
healing art of the Bunas if they had lived absolutely isolated from 
their more civilised neighbours. But regarding the commonest 
diseases of Bengal, malarial fever, cholera, kala-azar, which they 
had been living free from in their original homes, their knowledge 
must have been derived from their civilised neighbours. But of 
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other diseases, which are rare in Bengal and appear in epidemic, 
not endemic, forms from time to time in Bengal, probably their 
knowledge came along with them from Choto Nagpur L while 
their knowledge of the drugs they use m malarial fever 
must have been derived from their Hindu neighbours 

They have no physicians among them, and their old men aie 
consulted when one falls ill. General experience in Hfe they take 

as the standard of medical knowledge. The most sinking point 

in their character is the absence of any sort of spirit worship 
during an epidemic or individual illness, which is so very na u- 
ral to all the uncivilised peoples of the world. ^ They may loin the 
Hindu neighbours in worshipping ‘ Kali ’ or Sitala during out- 
breaks of cholera or small-pox, but they have nothing like dhese 
in their own society. Their magico-religious treatment is found 
only in cases of hysteric patients w'hom they consider like a ^ 

ignorant people, to be possessed of spirits, but this ^belief is not 

extended to other diseases and thus there is very ittle expression 
of their belief that the diseases are caused by the wrath of the 

In eases of extreme illness they seek the help of regular 
physicians, kavirajes, etc. So it may be presumed that in the 
mild attacks of the diseases, or in the preliminary stages o viru- 
lent diseases, they scarcely take resort to proper treatment, and 
only run to physicians when the course of illness passes all 
human help. This may be due to ignorance, poverty, an 
dependence on their crude knowledge of some drugs. On the 
' whole we may take it as one of the causes of the rapid 

decline in their numbers. 

The drugs they usually use in the common diseases are 

given below : — 

1, Common malarial fever 

They call it by the Bengali name ‘ Jvara.’ 

They use the juice of the leaves of the Shefalika 
(Nyctanthes arbortirtis) flowers. 
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2. Continued dr chronic fever— no w-a-days known as 

: • Eala-A;?ar ’ — they usually call it ‘ Kalo Jvara,’ 

probably from the idea that the patient suffering from 
^ it turns black. . 

They use a sort of decoction of the following— 
^ Neem (Melia azardirachta) leaves, Nishinda 
(Vitexnegunda), Bael (Aegle marmelos) leaves, 
(julaneha (Tinospora cordifolia) and Kalamegha 
(Aiidrographis paniculata). 

For the sake of easily memorising, this is 
versified as follows 
‘Neem Nishinda Baeler pat, 

Amguruj ar Kalpanath.’ 

3. Convulsions and 'Fits of young children in fever — 

They tie with a red thread the thorn of a silk cotton 

tree round the patient’s neck. 

4. Diarrhoea and Dyspepsia— 

(a) The juice of mango (Mangifera Indica) bark with 

the juice of the leaves of the blackberries is 
drunk. 

(b) The juice of the root of the crested Apang (Achyran- 

thes aspera) shrubs is drunk. 

5. Worms in children — 

(a) Lime water is given to drink. 

(&) Powdered liver of swine (Suscristatus) is given to 
, swallow. 

6. Dysentery — 

(a) The juice of Kutraj (Holarrhena antidysenterica) is 

drunk. 

(b) The juice of the bark of Eacha tree (Odina Wodier), 
: : i ; a kind of fencing plant, in which a red-hot iron 

is dipped, is drunk. 
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7. Boils and Abscesses — 

(а) Paste of the Neem and Tulsi (Ocimum sanctum) 

leaves is applied on the boil. 

(б) Paste of the leaves of crested Apang with breast 

milk is applied on the boil. 

(c) Pigeon dung mixed with the water of the hubble- 
bubble is used for the bursting of the boils. 

8. Enlarged Spleen — 

The skin over the area of the spleen is blistered with 
hot iron. 

9 . Infantile Liver and Spleen — 

A little pow'dered black pepper and the stone of a 
fruit called Daphole (Garcinia xanthocymus), with 
mother’s milk, is fed. 

10. Haemorrhage from the nose — 

Juice of the Durba (Cynodon dactylon) grass is 
poured into the nostrils. 

11. Guts- 

Juice of the tender leaves of the Kacha plants, or 
the juice of the stem of the small arum (Alocacia 
Indica) plants, is applied on the part to stop 
bleeding. 

12. Sores and Itches— 

Juice of the leaves of a thorny shrub called ‘ Shial 
Kanta ’ (Argemon Mexicana) , or the powdered 
fruits of the plant, mixed with mustard oil, is 
applied to the sores- 

13. Tooth-ache — 

Powder of burnt Neem leaves and barks is applied to 
the affected teeth. 


11-(1184 B.J.) 
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14. Purgative- 

Thick sticky juice of the bark of the Deo tree is 
eaten. 

15. Vomiting and Nausea — 

(fl) Water in which ‘ Muri ’ (fried rice) is soaked, la 
drunk. 

(5) Water in which ‘ Arsula ’ — Telapoka, a kind of 
beetle (Plata orientalis) — is soaked and killed, is 
given as a drink. 

(c) The kernel of the stone of the palm (Borassus 
flabellifera) fruits is chewed. 

16. Inflammation of the eye- 

fa) The juice of the leaves of ‘ Akanda Arka, akind of 
small cotton shrubs (Calotropis gigentea) — is applied 
on the nail of the toe. 

(5) Liquid substance discharged from the body of small 
snails is applied to the affected eye. 

17 . Coughs of children — 

The juice of the onion-like roots of a kind of grass 
— Mutha — is given to drink. 

16. Colic pain — 

A paste of the buds of the jack fruit (Artocarpns 
integrifolia) is drunk with water. 

19. Flatulence — 

The stone of the jack fruit is chewed and swallowed 
with salt. 

20. Cholera — 

- ■ A paste .of green turmeric (Curcuma longa) is given 

to drink with water. 
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21. Small-pox — 

Suppurating rashes are burst with the thorns of the 
cane plant and then the patient is bathed with the 
water in which mango leaves are soaked. Then 
the nests of a kind of moth-like insects, called 
‘ Kumerka, ’ are powdered and applied to the body 
mixed with water. 

22 Gouts — 

The lard of swine is applied to the atfected parts. 

23. Eing worms— 

(a) A paste of the leaves of ‘ Somrail ’ (Intsia resuta) 

tree is applied to the part. 

(b) The hard shell of the cocoanut (Cocos mucifera) is 

burnt and covered with a stone vessel. After 
some time a kind of oily substance is found sticking 
to the sides of the vessel. This oily substance is 
applied to the affected parts of the body. 

24. Stings of wasps, bees, hornets, etc.— 

A paste made of the leaves of ‘ Amra ’ (Spondias 
mangifera) and ‘ Kacha ’ is applied. 

25. Stings of the scorpion— 

A paste made of the roots of the crested ' Apang ’ 
is applied to the part, 

26. Snake Bites — 

(a) A paste of the roots of a plant called by the Bunas 

as the ‘ Mahasamudra ’ plant is to be applied to the 
point of the sting and a portion given to swallow 
with water. , . 

(b) A paste of the bark of the roots of the ‘ Chanda ’ 
(Kaempferia Galanga) plant is given to swallow^ 
with water. 
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27. Delayed Labour Pain — • 

(а) The stone of a green tamarind (Tamarindus Indica) 

is tied in the hair of the patient. 

(h) A paste of / Ghatkole' (Orixense) leaves mixed with 
powdered red pepper is given to swallow with 
water. (Ghatkole is a kind of small plant growing 
in wet grounds, with leaves like those of water 
hyacintch.) 

28. Veneral diseases, Gonorrhoea, etc. (‘ Dliatur byaram ’) — 
(o) The milk-like sticky juice of the roots shooting 

down from the branches of the fig tree (Banyan) is 
given to drink with unboiled goat milk. 

(б) A paste of the Banyan (Ficus Bengalensis) leaves 

is given to swallow with unboiled milk of the cow 
or goat. 

(c) A paste of the ‘ Babul ’ (Acacia Arabica) leaves 

is given to swallow with stale milk. 

(d) A kind of large figs (Ficus hispida)— JajnaDumur— 

is boiled and eaten. 

(e) A paste of the roots of young silk cotton plants is 

given to swallow with water. 

(/) The roots of the thorny ‘ Nutia ’ herbs (Amarantus 
sp.) are chewed and the juice swallowed. 

(g) Sometimes in such diseases they give the patient to 
smoke ‘ Ganja ’ (Canabis Indica). 

29. Syphilis (‘ Garmi ’) — 

(a) A paste of the soft root of the areca nut plant is 
given to swallow with water. 

(b) A paste of the leaves of the crested ‘ Akanda ’ is 

given to swallow with water. 

(c) Hot compress is applied to the part with a paste of 
soft green leaves of the ‘ Hijal ’ (Barringtonia 
acutangula) plant, rotting mango leaves and the 
leaves of the wild ‘ Pui ’ (Basella ruba) creeper. 



FOLK-LOEE 

The Story of Crbatiun 

Sing-Bhongaor the great god was self-created. He first of all 
made the earth which was full of water only. He then made 
lands where he allowed animals to live in. Then he made a 
man, but he saw that the man could not live alone so he made .a 
better creation — a woman. They then lived together as husband 
and wife and to them tw^elve boys and girls were born. From 
these twelve sprang up the whole human race including the 
Birhors, Mundas, Oraons, Bhumijas, Hos, Santals, etc. They 
then migrated to different parts of India and to Bengal they 
came as a mixed group and were named Bunas. 

The Story of the Sey 

In ancient times the sky was so low that it almost touched 
human heads. One day an old Buna woman was sweeping the 
yard with her broomstick (Jhanta) and the sky fell on her bent 
back. The old wnman being very angry gave severe blows on 
the sky with her broomstick and as a result the sky receded up- 
wards and it has since then remained high up in the air. Simi- 
lar belief is prevalent among the Birhors of Choto Nagpur, but 
among the Birhors instead of sweeping the yard the woman) was 
husking rice with a pestle and mortar and her pestle happened to 
strike against the sky with great force and the sky flew back 
upwards. 

Seasons! of the Year 

The Bunas believe that there are three seasons in a year — 
Summer, Rains, and Winter. By Summer they mean from 
Ohaitra to Jaistha, Rains from Ashar to Aswin, Winter from 

s. 0. Roy— The Birhors. p. 436, 
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Kartic to Falgun. These they understand by heat, rain and 
coolness. The Bunas go out in all weathers and their habits do 
not vary in any way according to the season. Similar ideas are 
found among the Birhors. The Birhors recognise three seasons— 
Situng din or the Summer, Eabang din or the Cold season and 
Jargida or the Eainy season. 

SoLAE AND Lunar Eclipses 

The Bunas believe that there is one Eakshash who is very 
very powerful. But the thing is this that the Eakshash possesses 
a great .hole in his throat. During eclipses that Eakshash 
gobbles the sun or the moon and that is why the earth is full of 
darkness. But as he has a great hole in his throat he cannot 
swallow it fully and the sun or the moon comes out through the 
hole and that is why on eclipse the earth is in darkness for a 
short time and then the sun or the moon re-appears. 

The Story of Thunder and Storm 

The Bunas believe that the thunder and the storm are the 
signs of change of seasons. Eeally after winter, i.e., in Chaitra 
(March and April), both storm and thunder occur, and again in 
Aswin (September and October) the same thing also occurs. 
They say that these are nothing but the washing of the old season 
and welcoming the new one. 

Their idea is this that in the beginning there was no rain 
and the change of season was difficult. One day a man of their 
group went to the god of rain, whom also they call Sing-Bhonga, 
and prayed for rain to have a clearance of one season from the 
other. The great god granted his prayer and henceforth the rain 
occurs at the change of every season. 

Prolonging of Summer Days 

In ancient times the days were very short. The people were 
very busy and could not find sufficient time for work during the 
day. One day they met in a. council and discussed how to make 
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the day longer. There was one person who could bear heat, and 
he said that if they could manage to bind the sun so that the sun 
might not go fast, the days would be longer. All paid attention 
to this remark and all agreed to this proposal. Then one fine 
morning some young men climbed a tree and tried to tie the sun 
with a rope, but there was a slight mistake in tying for which 
the sun for a few months in the year goes fast and for the rest 
of the year goes slow. So we find longer days in Summer and 
shorter days in Winter. 

The Spots in the Moon 

The Sun and the Moon are described by the Bunas as brother 
and sister. The Moon was once brighter than the Sun. One 
day they quarrelled and as a result the Sun took some mud and 
flung at his sister’s (Moon) face. The Moon did not wash her 
face and the Moon became less powerful than the Sun, and the 
spots that are found in the Moon are due to the scattered patches 
of mud. 

The Stoey of Gaj-Giri 

Gaj-Giri is believed to be an ancient superman of the group 
who excelled in all mental and physical dexterity. He was 
exceptionally beautiful, brave and rich. He was loved and 
dreaded by all. He lived with special blessings of the mountain 
goddess ‘Andharima.’ His exploits of arms and special favour 
of the goddess brought him every day enormous prey and his 
hospitality was boundless. His ruin was, however, brought about 
by his incurring the wrath of the patron goddess in violating her 
injunction in killing her pet and protected boar by mistake. All 
his solicitations and atonements were of no avail. In despair he 
thrust his spear in his heart. But before he put his life to an 
end with his own hand to propitiate the goddess, he had packed 
all his fortune in a palm tree trunk and threw that into the water 
with a prayer that the goddess would award his wealth to the 
best of his race whenever he would be born and come to age. 
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It is believed by the people of the group that the trunk 
roams about in the water in search of its owner and the land 
slides and erosions on the banks of the rivers and large bils are 
caused by the trunk of Gaj-Giri striking agamst the earth in 
eternal search for its owner, and some day the destined man will 
come to set at rest the trunk relieving it of its trust. 



DEB AMS AND OMENS 


If a vulture perches on the top of a Buna hut, some mis- 
fortune is expected. Similar belief is current among the Birhors 
of Ohoto Nagpur—' If a vulture alights on the roof of a Birhor 
hut, fever or death in the hut is apprehended.’ 

A Buna must not point his finger at a snake ; should he do 
so, he should immediately bite his finger ; otherwise, it is his 
belief, that a sore will appear on the finger. 

A guest is expected if a comb falls from the head of a Buna 
woman. Similar beliefs are found among the rural Hindu 
femalefolk. 

If a Buna dreams of a river full of current he will have 
plenty of liquor to drink on the following morning. This sort 
of belief is still current among the Birhors of Ohoto Nagpur. 
‘ If a man dreams of a river in flood, he wdll soon have plenty of 
liquor to drink.’ 

If a Buna dreams that another man’s house is on fire then 
either his own house will be on fire or he will die. But if he 
dreams of his own house on fire, some other person’s house will 
be burnt and he will have plenty of food on the next morning. 

If a Buna dreams of a snake, he will find some good fish on 
the next morning. 

If a Buna dreams of a hunting excursion, he will not get 
anything on the next morning. 

If a Buna dreams of copper, be will get money on the 
following morning. 

If a Buna dreams that he is being eaten up by some animals, 
he will be attacked with fever. 

^ S. C. JEloj— Tjbe Birbors, p. 385. 

97 Ibid., p. 391. 
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If a Buna dreams of marriage, his wife will shortly die. 

If a Bunaa dreams of dance, music, etc., he will have to 
suffer sorrows and lamentations. Among the Birhors of Choto 
Nagpur similar belief is prevalent — ‘If a man dreams of dance 
and music be will have to witness or join in lamentations over 
some deceased person.’ 



88 S. C. Roy-Tlie Biito, p 898. 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


The Bunas have no great reputation for music and dance. 
They use some musical instruments — Madol, and Bamboo flute 
(Banser Bansi), these two probably they brought from Choto 
Nagpur; Gubijantra, Khole, Khartal and Dholoke, probably 
borrowed from the Hindus. But no very great artistic music has 
been found to be played by them on these instrumipts except in 
the case of Madol beating. They have got only a very few songs 
of their own and these even manifest their indebtedness to the 
Hindus. In their songs we find some reference to Earn and 
Sita, held by them in high reverence.*^ 

Their dance is found with some of the Pujas, particularly 
the Pujas of the Andharima and the Kali. These dances are 
mostly frantic jumps with uplifted hands in accompaniment of 
loud drum beating. 

In their own merry-making and amusements no other form of 
dancing manifesting cultural arts is to be found, but the Bunas 
have been found to take part in the ‘ Kular-Mangan ’ ceremony 
of their Hindu neighbours, in which they have been found to 
perform the artistic ‘Baran’ dances, showing that they are 
adepts in these things. In these dances with their bowed bodies 
and outstretched hands they peculiarly bend their fingers 
artistically signifying a prayer, with low vibrating movements of 
the body and slow recession of their feet. 

i ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

i : ■ , . ■■■ , , ' ■ ' ' ■■ , ' 


See Appendix IV, 


I 



PLAYS AND TOYS 


The poor Bunas, unable to purchase dolls for their children, 
themselves prepare earthen dolls for them. In this they show 
sufiBcient artistic skill in making small human figures of clay 
with combed hair or coronets. These dolls are dried in the sun 
and then burnt and thus considerably hard playing materials are 
supplied to their children without any cost. Dolls are also made 
in the same way of the shapes of horses, cows, dogs, etc. Their 
children are also given slender bamboo bows to play with in 
which they use jute stalks as arrows. The children have also been 
found to play with tops and marbles, the result of their living in 
the midst of the cultured society. 

Healthy sports for the grown-up children are ‘ Hadoo doo ’ 
and accompanying fishing and hunting parties. 



DBTEEMINATION OP THE EELATiVE FEELING 
TONE OF COLOUE IMPEESSIONS 


There is no absolute measure of the amount of pleasantness 
or unpleasantness that corresponds to a given stimulus, but when 
two stimuli are presented we can say which of them is more 
pleasant and which of them is less so. We are to determine the 
relative affective value of colour impressions. 

The subject was asked to close his eyes and, on a signal 
given, to direct his vision to two colours and say promptly which 
of the two colours was pleasant. 

Six coloured papers were chosen, niis:. — 

1. Yellow 

2. Green 

3. Eed 

4. Grey 

5. Blue 

6. Purple. 


Two coloured papers were taken at a time and had been 

presented and the subject was asked which one was preferred 

_ , , „ , % 1 « — 1 
more. Then according to the formula n 


Cr 


n- 


we are 


to see how many points are formed with these six colours, 

6 1^-J: „ 6(6-1). I_6r2 

wmere n = 6, r — 2, then b = — — — — 


Co 


2 I 6 — 2 


2 I 6-2 
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A table of a particular individual preferences is given 
below ; — 


Colours — > 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

I 


10 



5 


Prefei 

15 


13 

6 

7 

8 

CO 

= IV 

2 


4 



3 

CD 

V VI 


12 


11 


9 

1 

14 





Total number of 
Preferences of each 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

colour. 







Again a table of 60 subjects’ 

predominant feeling-tone is 

shown 

below: — 







Colours. 

No. of preferences. 



Percentage. 


Yellow 


6 



12% 


Green 


2 



4% 


Red 


38 



76% 


Grey 


1 



2% 


Blue 


2 



4% 


Purple 


1 



2% 



The result of the individual preferences is tabulated on a 
graph paper (Fig. IV), and the percentage of the predoniinant 
the colour is tabulated (Pig. IV). 

Thus finally it is seen that the Bunas have greater prefer- 
ences for the red colour. Herein they agree more or less with 
infantile preference for red. 

We are to observe that both the physical and mental condi- 
tions of the subject should be normal. Prompt answer is neces- 
sary, otherwise association factor will be predominant. 



DETERMINATION OF THE SPAN OP MEMORY 

A few series of digits were made. The series No. 1 con- 
sisted of 2 digits and it was gradually increased by one in the 
successive series. The subject was told that when he would 
hear a series he should not repeat it mentally nor make any 
movement of the tongue. He would simply hear it and repro- 
duce from memory by oral version. 

After giving the signal for attention a series was read aloud 
with the same accent and keeping the same interval betw'een the 
successive digits of the series. The subject, on hearing the 
series, reproduced it orally. After a pause the second series 
was read aloud and the result was noted and so on till the end 
of the experiment. Sometimes the reproduction of the subject 
was made by a new series containing the same number but of 
different digits. It is generally found that any subject can 
reproduce 6 or 7 digits correctly as stated by Titchener and 
beyond that he commits mistakes. This is known as Auditory 
type. This result was very much the same in a class of under- 
graduate Bengali students. But in the case of the Bunas the 
memory span is limited to four digits. This is quite natural 
as the subjects were illiterate and had no knowledge of the three 
R’s even in their mother tongue, not to speak of English in 
which the digits were made. 

Another set of digits was made and the subject was made 
to hear that and also allowed to make movement of his tongue — 
this type is known as Kinsesthetic auditory. A similar arrange- 
ment was made with alphabets (both Auditory and Kinesthetic 
auditory), and it is generally found that the memory span with 
alphabets is limited within the range of 7 and 9. But in the 
case of the Bunas it is a bit lower. 
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Digits Pbbsbnted to the Subject 


Auditory Auditory Kinaesthetic 


1. 

21 

1. 

52 

2, 

246 

2. 

436 

3. 

1367 

3. 

2359 

4. 

29658 

4. 

46781 

5. 

475689 

5. 

325902 

6. 

3214659 

6. 

4051237 

7. 

41032768 

7. 

32156980 

&. 

502876413 

8. 

561974082 


Subject’s Eepeoduction 


Auditory 

Auditory Kinsesthetic 

1. 

21 

1. 

62 

2. 

245 

2. 

. 436 

3. 

1367 

3. 

2359 

4. 

29655 

4. 

46716 

5. 

475428 

5. 

325923 

6. 

3241211 

6. 

4051423 

7. 

41042846 

7. 

32169508 

8. 

502764163 

8. 

561497042 


Alphabets Presented 

TO THE Subject 


Auditory 

Auditory Kin aesthetic 

1. 

BT 

1. 

D G 

2. 

KNR 

2. 

I K M 

3. 

PQSM 

3. 

CDPE 

4. 

ALNdK 

4. 

Z N G T Q 

5. 

P 0 T L R S 

5. 

PCMOBD 

6. 

KNGACBO 

6. 


7. 

PCDKCQZT 

7.- 

PDCPJKLT 

8. 

YLTZPMSUV 

8. 

ROMSTQZUW 
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Subject’s Eeproduction 



Auditory 


Auditory Kinsesthetic 

1* 

B T 

1. 

DG 

2. ' ■■ 

KNE 

2. 

lEM 

3. 

PQSM 

3. 

C DP E 

4. ' 

ALN(iE 

4. 

Z N C T Q 

5. 

PCTLE P 

5 . 

P C M 0 B A 

6. 

KNGAOCB 

6. 

Q 0 Z Y A 0 K 

7.. 

PCDKZMAB 

7. 

PD C F JK AB 

8. 

YLTPQABOE 

8. 

E 0 M S A T Q X'M 


TdBLE I 



With Digits (Auditory) 

Series C. E. 


W. E. Total 

1 

2 


2 

2 

3 


3 

3 

4 


4 

4 

4 


1 5 

5 

3 


3 6 

6 

2 


5 7 

7 

3 


5 8 

8 

3 


6 9 


Table II 

With Digits ( Auditory Kinsesthetic) 


3 



C. E. = Correct reprodpcfion, ....... W. R.=.Wrong reprodwtion. 
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Series 

1 

2 

3 


6 

7 

8 


Table HI 

■With Alphabets (Auditory) 

C.E. W. R. 

2 

3 

4 

4 1 

5 I 
3 

4 4 

3 6 

Table IV 

With Alphabets (Auditory Kinaesthetic) 


Total 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


No. 

38 

8 


2 

3 

4 

5 

5 
4 

6 
4 

Table V 
Digit (Auditory) 
H. R. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

3 7 

2 8 

9 


Percentage 

76% 

16% 

4% 

4% 


6 

H, B.-- Highest number of reprod action. 
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Table VI 


1 

Digit (Auditory Ivimnsthetic) 


1 No. 

H. E. Percentage. 

43 

4 

86% 

5 

5 

10% 

2 

3 

4% 

1 ' ' 

Table VH 



Alphabets (Auditory) 


39 

5 

78% 

! 7 

4 

14% 

4 

6 

8% 


I'ABLB Vni 



Alphabets (Auditory luna3sthetic) 


41 

5 

82% 

5 

6 

10% 

3 

4 

6% 

1 

7 

2% 

! Thus finally it is seen that the memory span 

of the Bunas 

is lower than that of the common people. 


Experiments were done on 50 subjects (adult males). 



CHAPTEE IV 
APPENDIX I 

Buna Terms of Relationship 


Relations tbroagh the Father. Terms. 

Self ... .•• Ami 

Step-brother 

(a) Born of father’s elder wife ... Vai 

(5) „ ,, younger wife ... Vai 

Father’s elder brother’s son ... Vai 

Father’s elder brother’s son’s wife ... Bowu 

Father’s elder brother’s daughter ... Boan 

Father’s elder brother’s daughter’s husband ... Bonai 

Father’s younger brother’s son ... Vai 

Father’s younger brother’s daughter ... Boan 

Father’s elder sister’s son ... ... Vai 

Father’s elder sister’s daughter ... ... Boan 

Father’s younger sister’s son ... ... Vai 

Father’s younger sister’s daughter ... Boan 

Father-^ ... ... Baba 

Step-father ... ... (Sat) Baba 

Step-mother ... ... (Sat) Ma 

Father’s elder brother ... ... data 

Father’s younger brother ... ... Kaka 

Father’s elder brother’s wife ... ... Jetu 

Father’s younger brother’s wife ... ... Kaki 

Father’s elder sister ... ... Pisi 

Father’s younger sister ... ... Pisi 

Father’s elder sister’s husband ... ... Pise 

Father’s younger sister’s husband ... Pise 

Father’s father ... ... Dadu 

Father’s mother ... ... Daduma 
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Eelations through the Father {contd.). 

Father’s father’s brother 
Father’s father’s brother’s wife ... 
Father’s father’s sister 
Father’s father’s sister’s husband 
Father’s father’s brother’s son 
,, ,, ,, daughter 

Father’s father’s sister’s son 

,, ,, ,, daughter 

Father’s brother’s son’s son 
Father’s brother’s son’s son’s wife 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s son 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s son’s wife 


Eelations through the Mother. 

Mother 

Mother’s elder sister 
Mother’s elder sister’s husband ... 
Mother’s younger sister 
Mother’s younger sister’s husband 
Mother’s sister’s son 
,, ,, daughter 

Mother’s brother 
Mother’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s brother’s son 

,, „ daughter 

Mother’s father 

Mother’s mother ... 

Eolations through the Brother and Sister. 

Elder brother 
Elder brother’s wife 


Terms. 

... Dadu 
... Dadiima 
... Daduma 
... Dadu 
... Kaka 
• •• Pisi 
... Kaka 
... Pisi 
. . . Vaiput 
. . . Vaiput Bowu 
. . . Boanput 
... Boanput Bowu 


- Terms. 

... Ma 

. . . Masi 
... Meso 
- Masi 
. . . Meso 
... Vai 
... Boan 
.i. Mamu 
... Mami 
... Vai 
... Boan 
... Dadu 
... Daduma 

Terms. 

, . . Dada . 

... Bowu 
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ReJationa through the Brother and Sister {contd.). 

Terms. 

Elder brother’s — 


Son 

... Vaiput 

Daughter 

... Vaijhi 

Younger brother 

. . . Vai 

Younger brother’s wife 

... Bowu 

Younger brother’s — 


Son 

... Vaiput 

Daughter 

... Vaijhi 

Sister 

... Boan 

Sister’s husband 

... Boanai 

Sister’s— 


Son 

... Boanput 

Daughter 

... Boanjhi 

Eelafcions through the Wife. 

Terms. 

Wife 

... Bowu 

Wife’s brother 

... Shala 

Wife’s brother’s wife 

... Shala Bowu 

Wife’s brother’s— 


Son 

... Shalaput 

Daughter 

... Shalajhi 

Wife’s elder sister 

... Shall 

Wife’s elder sister’s husband 

... Vaira 

Wife’s elder sister’s — 


Son 

... Shaliput 

Daughter 

... Shalijhi 

Wife’s younger sister 

... Shall 

Wife’s younger sister’s husband 

... Vaira 

Wife’s younger sister’s— 


Son 

... Shaliput 

Daughter 

... Shalijhi 

Wife’s father 

... Shawur 

Wife’s mother 

. . . Shawuri 
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Helations through the Husband. 

Terms. 

Husband 

... Karta 

Husband’s other wives 

... Boan 

Step son 

... Satput 

Step Daughter 

... Satjhi 

Husband’s elder brotiier 

. . . Vasur 

Husband’s elder brother’s wife 
Husband’s elder brother’s — 

. . . Boan 

Son 

... Vaiput 

Daughter 

... Vaijhi 

Husbands younger brother 

... Debor 

Husband’s younger brother’s wife 
Husband’s younger brother’s — 

... Boan 

Son 

... V aiput 

Daughter 

... Vaijhi 

Husband’s sister 

... Nanad 

Husband’s sister’s husband 

Husband’s sister’s — 

... Bonai 

Son 

... Nanadput 

Daughter 

. . . Nanadjhi 

Husband’s father 

... Shawur 

Husband’s mother 

... Shawuri 


Relations through the Son. 

Terms. 

Son 

... Putro 

Son’s wife 

... Put Bowu 

Son’s wife’s father 

... Beai 

Son’s wife’s mother 

... Beain 

Son’s son 

' ... Putraput 

Son’s son’s wife 

... Putraput Bowu 

Son’s daughter 

... Putrajhi 

Son’s daughter’s husband 

... Putjamui 
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Eelationa through the Daughter. 

Daughter 

Daughter’s husband 
Daughter’s husband’s father 
Daughter’s husband’s mother 
Daughter’s son 
Daughter’s son’s wife 
Daughter’s daughter 
Daughter’s daughter’s husband 


Terms. 

Meiya 

Jamui 

Beai 

Beaiii 

Meiyaput 

Meiyaput Bowu 

Meiyajhi 

Meiya jamui 


APPENDIX II 


Change from Buna to other Castes 


B 

B1 

SI . 
P 
J 
B 

J1 . 

a 

j 

s 

51 
T 
B 
J1 
E 
G 
M 
K 

52 
B1 
J2 

B 

S 


Sardar 


Sardar 


Sardar 


Karmakar 


Karmakar 


... Sarkar 


Sikdar 


Mahammadan 


Hindu Karmakar 


... Kumhar 


i4— {3184 B.J.) 
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ChaBge from Buna to other Castes 


lofi 


E 

S 

J 

N 

G 

E 

D 

Si 

B 

G 


Mali 


... MuUik 


Mali 

Mali 


Manjhi 

Malo 


APPENDIX III 


Genealogical Tables 

(Sardars) 

I 

Lalu Sardar — m— (Kusa) 
Sashi Moai — f — (Kachcbap) 


1 

Shy am Sardar — m — (Kusa) 

1 

Dukhiram Sardar — m — (Kusa) 

D.Y. 

Bhulu Moni — / — (Chura) 

1 

1 1 

Mona Sardar — ni — (Kusa) Jona Sardar — m — 

(Kusa) 

11 

Pancbanan Sardar— m — (Kachcbap) 

Bama Moni— 

-/ — (Kusa) 

Bhulu Moni— /— (Kachcbap) 

1 

Shyam Moni— /—(Kachcbap) 

Kara Sardar — m— (Chura) 

Dunu Sardar— m — (Sband) 

1 

i: . : , 

1 

D.y. 

1 

Nagar Sardar (Kachcbap) 
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in 

Gopal Sardar — m — (Mundi) 

Anna Moni— / — (Kachchap) 

I 

I I 

Guni Moni — f — (Mundi) Munu Moni — f — (Mundi) Punu Moni 

— f — (Mundi) 

Munda Sardar— m — Debnath Sardar — m — Hajari Sardar — m 
(Shand) (Kusa) — (Shand) 

Khendi Moni — f — (Kusa) Dasi Moni — f — 

(Shand) 


Banku Sardar — w— (Shand) 

Jahar Moni — (Kachchap) 

Shyam Sardar— — (Shand) D.Y. Risi Sardar — m — (Shand) 
Suko Moni— /— (Chura) Suko Moni— /— (Chura) 

Bhulu Moni— /—(Shand) 

Shashi Sardar— m— (Kachchap) Satis Sardar— m— (Shand) 

Bama Moni — f — 

I (Kachchap) 


No issue 
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V 

Narayao Sardar — m — (Cbura) 

Sadhan Moni — / — (Sband) 

I ; ^ ^ i 

Bishu Sardar- — m Kristo Sardar — m Gobardban Sardar — -m 

—(Cbura) — (Cbura) — (Cbura) 

Adu Moni— f — Avilashi Moni — / — A1 Moni — / — 

I (Kachchap) i (Kusa) | (Sband) 

1 1 r 1 

Gira Sardar — w — (Cbura) No issue 3 children Banku Sardar 
= D.Y. — m — (Cbura) 

Muko Moni — / — (Mundi) 

(Kamakars) 

I 

Nagen Karmakai-' — m — -(Mundi) 

Champa Moni— /—(Mundi) 

I 

Biidhu Earmakar — m — (Mundi) Ham Karmakar — M- — (Mundi) 
Suki Moni— /—(Mundi) Suki Moni— /—(Mundi) 

Raghu Karmakar — Yiv — (Mundi) Muko Moni- — j * — (Mundi) 

Sakti Moni — f — (Mundi) 

n 

Roy Charan Karmakar— TO— (Nag) 

Jharu Moni — -/ — (Nag) 

1 : ^ 

Bansi Karmakar-^m— (Nag) Paban Karmakar— to— (N ag) 

Dhulo Moni— /—(Nag) Sona Moni— /—(Kusa) 
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ni 

Sutradhan Karmakar — m — (Kusa) 
Eoy Moni — f — (Kusa) 



Eajani Karmakar — m — (Kusa) Chand Moni — f—(Kma) 

Sarada Moni — f — (Kusa) Debu Karmakar — m— (Nag) 

i" ^ I 

Bijon Karmakar— m Suren Karmakar — m Eajen Karmakar — m 
—(Kusa) —(Nag) == —(Nag) 

Euni Moni—/ — -(Nag) 

IV 


Sonaram Karmakar — m — (Champa) 
Mona Moni — f — (Sona) 



Satis Karmakar— m — (Champa) Tilak Karmakar— m— (Champa) 
Sankar Moni-/— (Champa) Sova Moni— / — (Nag) 

Khuko Moni — f — (Champa) 

V ■ 

Sonaram Karmakar — m — (Sona) 

Kalu Moni — /—(Sona) 

I 

I I ! 

Tilak Karmakar — m — (Sona) D.Y. Eang Moni — f — (Sona) 
Mona Moni — / — (Sona) Satish Karmakar — m — (Sona) 

I ' ' 

Shambhu Karmakar Amulya Karmakar No issue 
— m — (Sona) — m— (Sona) 




J 
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(Dulis) 

I 

Sutradhan Duli — m — (Nag) 

Chabi Moni — f — (Nag) Bindhya Moni— / — (Nag) 

No issue Shasi Dull — m — (Nag) Santi Moni—/ — (Nag) 
Lili Moni — f — (Nag) Eavan Duli—jn— (Nag) 


II 

Banku Duli — m — (Ohura) 
Kusum Moni — f — (Chura) 


Adar Moni — f — (Chura) Jamini Duli — m — (Chura) Shyarn Duli 
= = — m — '(Chura) 

Bidhu Duli — m— (Kachchap) Chibu Moni — f 

— (Chura) 

III 

HarenDuli — wi— (Kachchap) 

Phul Moni— / — (Kachchap) 


Sudha Duli' — m — (Kachchap) Mod hu Duli— -m — (Kachchap) 

Bibi Moni — f — (Kachchap) Nisa Moni — / — (Nag) 

Khoka Duli — m — (Kachchap) 
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IV 

Boy Charan Dali— m— (Champa) 

Swarna Moni— /— (Nag) 

Dwarika Dvili-m-(Ohampa) Baku l)uli-m-(Champa) 

Sona Moni— / — (Kachchap) Pati Moni— /' (Champa) 

Chiku Moni — -f — Kumar Duli — m — (Champa) No issue 

(Champa) 

Amulya Duli— m— (Nag) 

Shamhhu Duli--m— (Nag) 

(Malis) 

I 

Shamhhu Mali — (Nag) 

Dasi Moni — f — ^(Nag) 

_____ 

Basanta Mali — wi Hemanta Mali tn Bindya Moni^ f 

—(Nag) —(Nag) —(Nag) 

Sukh Moni— /—(Kachchap) Dulu Moni — f — (Nag) 

Khuko Moni— /—(Nag) Samar Mali— m— (Nag) 

n 

Kanta Mali — m— (Kachchap) 

Bama Moni — ^/—(Kachchap) 

|- — — I 

Sona Moni— /—(Kachchap) Dakir Mali— m— (Kachchap) 

Gopal Mali— m— (Nag) Didhu Moni— /—(Kachchap) 
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III 

Bahadur Mali — m — (Kusa) 

Nayan Moni — f — (Kusa) 

i ^ ^ ^ "■ ! 

Goda Mali — m — (Kusa) Basanta Mali — m — (Kusa) 

Gahar Moni — f — (Kusa) Noni Moni — f — (Nag) 
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/= female. 



APPENDIX IV 


(Songs) 

r. Amar Sitere Sajaye deo ati Sakale 
Sither Sindur Eaiche Baner Dokane 
Amar Siter Mathar Mukut Eaiche Malir Dokane 
Amar Sitere Sajaye deo ati Sakale. 

English version 

0, early adorn my Sita ! 

The vermilion of her forehead is at the grocer’s, 
My Sita’s coronet is at the gardener’s ; 

0, early adorn my Sita ! 

II. Lacre Lacre Sakhi 

Gharete Phirisne Sakhi 
Yadi Tui Paris Lacre 
Tukei Diba Bar Bachte. 

Bar lie Tui Yas Ghare 
Bhalo Kare Tukhan Khayas Tare 
Ekbar Tui Lacre Sakhi 
Katha Tui Eakhisre Sakhi. 

English version 

Dance on, dance on, friend ! 

Eeturn not home, my friend ! 

If thou canst dance on well 
Thou getst the groom of thy choice. 

Eeturn home with thy groom 
And then feed him well. 

Dance on once, my friend ! 

Pray, keep my word, friend ! 
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III. Aya Aya Bhai 
Sakali Kudali Yai 
Kndall Kore Anbi 
Diner Khabar Ghare. 

English version 

Come on, come on, brothers, 

Let us go with spades for work. 
Working with the spades. 

Now bring food for the day. 
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Front view of a Buna male 


Side view of a Buna male 
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Two Bunas after their clay’s labour 
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Front view of an adult Buna 


Plate VII 
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A Buna boy sitting with .Bhela, Doar and Toobo 
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THE AN CIENT HINDU LAW OF PLEDGES 
AND BAILMENTS 


BY 

NIRANJAN ROY, M.A., B.L. 

Introduction 

In writing on the subject of ancient Hindu Law of Pledges 
and Bailments, something must be said, at the very outset, about 
the nature of sources from which this law is to be studied. In ' 

the first place, the British Indian Legislature has, since enact- 
ing the Indian Ointract Act, in the year 1872, abrogated the 
provision of the Parliamentary Statute that when both parties 

profess to be Hindu or otherwise where the defendant happens to 
be a Hindu, the case will be decided on the principles of Hindu 
Law as regards all matters of contract. In writing therefore on 
the subject of Pledges and Bailments among ancient Hindus, we 
have no help whatever from any kind of law passed by the 
modern Indian Legislature or from any interpretation by the 
highest tribunals, of any current Common Law as prevalent 
among the people, — which has not been codified, but which is 
taken from the lips of judges — embodied in a series of prece- 
dents as we find in the case of ancient Hindu Law of Marriage 
and Inheritance. It is true that prior to 1872, we should have 
available to us, precedents from the records of the Sudder Dewan- 
i-Adalut and later on, the chartered High Court, and these 

should throw considerable light on the subject. But, really, the 

reports afford but trifling and rare instances here and there of 
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cases on contract, wh.ich fail to sway our decision on important 
points, one way or the other. As long ago as the year 1826, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten in writing his chapter on Hindu Law on 
Contract in his “Considerations” which then was the law of 
British India on the subject, laments the paucity of cases, — 
“Although it is declared by Statute that all matters of contract 
and dealing be decided by the laws and usages of Hindus— I 
never knew or heard of an instance in which the Supreme Court 
was called upon to decide by such laws and usages” — p. 403, 
Part I. Of course, Dr. Ghose in his classic on Law of Mortgages 
in British India, notices some cases, e.g., Shib Chunder 
Eussick Chunder from Fulton’s Eeport, which seriously discusses 
an important point in connection with the law of pledges — 
whether pledges can be effected without possession and Dr. Ghose 
criticises, at length, the dissentient judgment of Mr. Justice 
Grant. But whatever Dr. Ghose has in effect written upon the 
subject, he has written, drawing upon ancient and modern texts, 
that were available to him, — of an obsolete Law. Hence, the 
real source of Ancient Hindu Law of Pledges and Bailments 
must he, as ever it is, the texts of Smritis in their Vyavahara Khanda, 
Though Hindu Law does not distinguish between religious and 
moral precepts on one hand and between positive secular law on 
the other, in that it professes to derive its entire law which it 
comprehends under the term Dharma, from its greatest Book of 
authority— the Vedas which if at all, bears on religious 
law only, it still bears thousand repetitions to state, that the pro- 
position is too broadly stated— that Hindu Lawgivers inextri- 
cably mixed up moral injunctions with positive compulsory texts 
of law. These positive texts are grouped together under eighteen 
headings — collectively called Vyavahara, of which, the law of 
Pledges forms an integral part of the first heading, w'hich is 
called Knadanam or delivery of loans, and the law of Bailments, 
called Nikshepa, forms the second heading of Vyavahara Khanda. 
If we look into the Smritis, whose entire text has been handed to 
us, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada, we find pur subject 
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very fully discussed there, leaviug nothing vague or doubtful. 
Indeed, what strikes us, is the unanimity of conclusions, reached 
by the Smriti writers on our subject. Bather it will be more 
accurate to say, that each of them handled the same set of legal 
principles, that came down to them, from the same traditional 
source and that was why they reached the unanimity of conclu- 
sions. Of course, we must not be blind to the fact that most of 
the Smritis have come down to us in fragmentary and mutilated 
state, some are missing and our modern waiters on the subject of 
Hindu Law, start with the idea that there are numerous hopeless 
gaps, and even the texts that are available, are often contradic- 
tory, which necessitate the inference that there were several stages 
of advance of juristic thought, like so many geological layers. 
But though it may be partially true, the state of matters must 
have been exaggerated. All ancient lore has come down to us 
by tradition— in other words, by oral transmission, so that these 
Dharma Sastras, are the most faithful reproduction of law of 
past ages, handed down through lips of generations of scholars 
inlaw, as in other departments of knowledge. The ancient 
Hindu Law of Pledges and Bailments has been very faithfully 
reproduced, in the Smriti texts, which have been all exhaustively 
discussed, in the second great source- — namely, a good number of 
commentaries and treatises on law, which go by the name of 
Nibandhas. These Nibandhas leave nothing to be desired, their 
treatment is very methodical and in our treatment of the subject 
I have followed their method of arrangement. Whatever may 
be said of Hindu Law of inheritance, — so far as pledges and 
bailments are concerned, there is no provincial variation, there 
are no “Schools of Hindu Law.” We have not here, the one 
law of Mitakshara and another, of Dayabhag. Prom one end of 
India to the other, all Nibandhakaras have drawn upon the same 
materials and have arranged them on the same identical plan and 
the treatment has been full and detailed. In one sense, therefore, 
the task has been easier. If there are any discrepancies, they are 
few and minor, all agreeing on the fundamental points. We 
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have consulted for instance Mitakshara and Viramitrodaya, 
Smriti Chandrika andVyavahara Mayukha, Vivada Eatnakara 
and I&itya Ealpataru ; we have consulted Colebrooke’s Digest, 
which is a translation in English of the work of that Great Ben- 
gali Pandit of last century — Jagannath Tarkapanchanan— Vivada 
Bhangarnava, This Golebrooke’s Digest was practically the only 
authority of early European writers on Hindu Law. This Digest 
may be adopted as Law of Bengal School, but its conclusions did 
not vary from those of other works in other parts of India. 
Among the early European writers, I have consulted P. iW. 
Macnaghten in his “Considerations,” Sir William Macnaghten 
in his Principles,” Sir T. Strange in his “Elements 
of Hindu Law ” — in the chapter on Contracts and last, but 
not the least, — Sir William Jones’ Essay on the Law of 
Bailments. 

In this connection! must remark, that in treating on Hindu 
Law, some at least have tried to look at it through the spectacles 
of Eoman Law, — which is not certainly a proper perspective. 
The one fault of this perspective is that the real aspect of Hindu 
Jurist is thus sometimes missed. The Eoman Law was produc- 
tion of a gradual evolution in the hands of successive juriscon- 
sults ; we must not apply the same theory to Hindu Law, where 
the materials for erecting a full evolution theory are wanting. 
Here, we find a set of traditions faithfully handed down, with a 
wealth of detail, which it is a mistake to suppose were inven- 
tions of brain of particular law-givers. At least in pledges 
and bailments, Manu is not more ancient than Yajnavalkya and 
Narada, all cite the self-same text or texts with certain vari- 
ations, meaning the same. 

Accordingly in treating the subject, I have tried to steer clear 
of such a priori notions, and have found some facts, which do not 
tally with observations of others. In the first place, in the chap- 
ter on Pledges, I have discussed at length the element of possess- 
ion in pledges and have found that pledges with possession are not 
more ancient than pledges without possession,^ as is supposed, 
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that Hindu Law-givers have contemplated pledges without 
possession and that fact of possession is not a point of classi- 
fication of pledges but only a mode of proof. I have discussed, 
in this connection, the comparative efficacy of possessory evi- 
dence according to the Hindu jurists, I have further discussed 
that Sir T. Strange and others like him have committed an error 
in classifying pledges under Hindu Law, on the principles of 
English and Roman Law. Hindu Law classification is different. 
Hindu Law has strictly classified pledges under the fir.st heading 
Rnadanarn — it cannot contemplate pledges without a loan and 
Sir T. Strange adopting the Roman and English classification 
has placed pledges first under Bailments and next also under 
Delivery of loans ; he has also placed contracts of hire for use 
with remuneration, under the heading Bailments, — while Hindu 
jurists have placed them under the Pledges — which is an integral 
part of the topic Rnadanam. I have also pointed out the 
essential difference between pledges and bailments, in that, the 
essence of bailment is personal confidence, while essence of pledge 
is something other than this, namely delivery of money and 
articles to generate confidence. In fact, it will be absolutely 
misleading to follow Roman Law in these respects. I have 
treated pledges, under the following heads : — (1) Definition, 
classifications and characteristics of different pledges, (2) return 
or redemption of pledges ; (3) liabilities and immunities of the 
pledges while the pledge is in his custody; (4) liabilities and 
immunities of the pledger, while the debt lasts. I have noticed 
in this connection, that personal liability of the pledger was 
always contemplated, that both foreclosures and sales of pledges, 
were followed in different circumstaoces, that foreclosure W'as 
the ordinary rule, that sale was allowed in certain specific cir- 
cumstances, that sale could be effected, both at the instance of 
debtor and creditor. The liability is often combined with penal- 
ties levied by the State on the party in fault. The act of God 
and king — the Vis major — sums up all kinds of immunities of 
the pledgee. 
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The subject of bailment has been similarly treated under 
the following beads ; — 

(1) Definition, classification and characteristics; (2) duties 
of the bailee, while the object bailed is in his custody ; (3) the 
manner of return ; (4) penalties and liabilities ; (5) privileges and 
liabilities in special cases. 

In cases of bailment also the act of God and king is the 
common term to designate all kinds of immunities. The manner 
of return of bailment is also couched in the same terms as the 
return of pledge. It is to be noticed in this connection that some 
kinds of transactions have been placed by writers under heading 
Bailment, which somewhat look like pledges, e.g., Silpi Nyasa, 
but they are bailment proper because the fee charged by artisans 
are very small in comparison with the valuable objects in their 
charge. 

In treating the subject I have always quoted the texts in 
original and noticed discrepancies, where they occur, which 
however do not affect the fundamental principles. Indeed, it is a 
great satisfaction if in such ancient subjects, a complete picture 
can be presented, and such a complete picture I have attempted 
to present with a full stock of materials at my disposal, which 
can answer any anxious query or, in short, which may embody a 
complete code. 

I have divided the entire work firstly into two separate self- 
contained chapters, the first chapter on Pledges, the second 
chapter on Bailments. Secondly, I have introduced a third 
chapter — specially devoted to the mode of treatment of the sub- 
ject of Ancient law of Pledges and Bailments that is peculiar to 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, which has been the type of an Artha- 
sastra on a comprehensive scale as yet available to us. We 
have been moved to do so because Kautilya presents certain novel 
features — such as or in a novel conception and 

also because he keeps always the practical aspect in view. He 
touches only two points, common to both pledges and bailments : 
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first immunities, and secondly conduct, good and bad, of the 
bailee and the pledgee and he neglects the points which would 
rather appeal to a jurist, such as definition, classification, charac- 
teristics of pledges. This is because he tries to solve the actual 
problem of the law tribunal. It is rather a lawyer’s handbook 
and as a lawyer’s handbook it must be as brief as possible. 
Hence he economises space, by omitting to say what he has 
already said in a different context. Further he emphasises that 
these transactions were very much prevalent among the trading 
community, the members of wdiom w'ere in this respect the pre- 
valent suitors in the law courts. For all this reason, he merits a 
separate treatment, in a chapter of his own. At the end of the 
work, I have added an appendix to show the nature of earliest 
source of literature in this respect, to point out clearly the very 
few materials it affords, but nevertheless, whatever it affords, 
illuminates the parts of the field already traversed. This appen- 
dix serves to make clear our viewpoint, so far as the ancient 
nature of all our materials is concerned, to emphasise, that here 
we have got the most genuine sources of ancient Hindu Law. 

I also append in form of a code entitled “Code of Hindu 
Law of Pledges and Bailments” the fundamental rules laid down 
by ancient Hindu law-givers, as detailed in this work. 

I am indebted to the Imperial Library for my work which 
has been materially helped by the ready find of all the works I 
have referred to in the foregoing pages,— besides Dr. Jolly’s 
book, Eecht and Sitte, which have been used by me in Mr. 
Batakrishna Ghose’s Translation. I have also consulted Dr. 
Jolly’s edition of Narada Smriti and his translation of fragmen- 
tary Smritis in Vol. 33 of Sacred Books of the East. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that this work has been execut- 
ed independently by myself on my own ideas on the subject and 
that I am a graduate of the Calcutta University (M.A., B.L.) — 
a necessary qualification for being an eligible candidate to be 
stated. 
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Pledges. 

Definition and Glassifieation and Char act eristics 
of Different Pledges. 

The Pledge is defined to be a. transaction, in which, an 
article is handed down to another’s possession, by its owner, 
either for enjoyment of its usufruct or for simple possession, 
as a lien, to be re-delivered to the owner, when the purpose, 
for which it was delivered, is fully served, that purpose being, 
securing repayment of a loan either in cash or kind, subject 
to certain special stipulations. These stipulations generally 
pertain to manner of repayment of the loan namely, that loan 
may be repaid either within a fixed limited period of time or 
any time, when either the principal or the interest or both 
are consumed out of the usufruct of the property pledged. In 
case of fixation of a limited period of time for repayment of 
a loan secured with pledge, it must be strictly fulfilled, of which 
we shall advert in the proper place, when we speak of redemp- 
tion of a pledge. Thus then all authorities are agreed, that 
essence of a pledge is delivery of possession to creditor.’’ 

For the name of the pledge is 
Adhi and Narada takes its derivative meaning to define it. It 
is also called or but is not an unequivocal 

term like Adhi, to denote a pledge. Brihaspati uses it syno- 
nymous with Adhi, meaning a pledge or security for a loan, 
when he says— But he uses another 
meaning when he speaks of requisites of a loan transaction— 

2IT 1 qpT 

This word here is distinguished front 

2 
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(Adhi) for this Bandha means delivery of pledge not 
to the creditor, but to a common friend, in whom both rely, 
to abide the time of repayment of the loan. This is pointed 
out by N ar ad a— “ mm l’ 

The following passage from Smriti Chandrika may be 
referred, when he discusses this apparent contradiction of the 
two passages of Brihaspati in using the word — 

I ?r 3 ^ ^ % 

siKtvi I — %Tn 1 

m crrsi fsrf^Fr^^ 

ffrr # 1 ?^^ 1” 

As already said, the pledges are therefore fundamentally 
divided on the basis of two principles ; first on the principle of 
duration or tenure of repayment of loan — either with reference 
to a fixed time ( or or ) or of 

indefinite duration ( or gr^^gfci: ). The second 
principle of division is the principle of the manner of posses- 
sion with use or without use. With use, it is called 
or and without use, it is called l” 

Some authorities, for instance Narada and Brihaspati, 
divide pledges on the principle of nature of the articles pledged 
■ — moveable and immoveable “sTJtir;” and 

^rrf^ vtm: 

■ ■ *%.*% ' ' -■ ■ ■ 

«Rn ^rsrrT^ sn^sir 1 

Brihaspati also divides on the principle of “iWT*!r^ ” or mode 
of proof — namely, pledges based on written instruments — 
and ie., pledges based on oral testimony 

of persons who are present during delivery. 
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But it is to be noted that Brihaspati says that pledge is 
really of four kinds, namely G-opya, Bhogya, Yadrichhika, and 
Sabadhika and the other two modes are subsidiary to the above 
four so that according to all authorities, the following classi- 
fication of pledges may be adopted. 

(A) (B) (C) 


5iiw: 

(D )— i 

Brihaspati’s passage, quoted above, has presented some 
difficulty to commentators. Actually he enumerates eight kinds 
of pledges, based on fourfold principle of classification. But 
how is it that he calls these only foqr ? It is not a mistake 
in calculation, but recognising only four of them as fundamental 
and others fit to be classed under each of these four. But 
these four are difficult to be picked out. Here Narada throws 
some light. He divides the chapter on Enadanam into twenty* 
five topics, of which chapter on pledges is the eighth in 
order, and he finishes the topic on pledges with the sloka 
No. 134, which Asahaya the commentator points out with the ■ 
remark— “ffa l” 

And then he passes on to the next topic, namely, the 
■|jQpj 0 Qf written instruments beginning with the sloka No. 13fi. 
Asahaya begins with the remark—”^ for Narada’s 

scheme of treating civil law is very methodical,— in his intro- 
ductory chapter, in passage No. 21, he sets forth the topics 
under each of the eighteen topics under which the civil law 
is to be dealt with— WflT:” 
and Asahaya has done great service, by pointing, in each 
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chapter, the beginnings and ends of sub-headings. Now the 
definition and classification of pledges, which is put by 
Narada, at the very beginning of the topic, is set forth in slokas 
Nos.l24andl25of‘‘5S»!n^T!!^’’— 

M =^1 

The passage No. 139, which occurs under the prakarana, 
Lekhyahheda of the chapter EpLadanam, also classifies the 
pledges and that into jangama and sthavara, but only for the 
purpose of showing that effective possession is the essence of 
all pledges : — 

«t»Tt 5RT1% *IT*5I5T w ” 


The meaning of tfiis is that pledges, whether they be 
moveable or immoveable, are not effective or valid, unless they 
be appropriated, even though a written instrument may be 
executed, clearly demarcating and reciting the fact of pledge. 

g jpfb fT^ fltirsi f^JTT ^ f%f%: ^ 

f 


Therefore the classification for the sake of classification or 
the real classification is set forth in sloka No. 125 where we 


find four kinds mentioned — and 
and these four may be taken to be what Brihaspati 
meant as '“^gfara;” when he actually enumerated eight kinds. 
Thus reasoning with reference to context, and joining together 
Narada and Brihaspati, we conclude that pledges are four 


mainly^ namely 


and and 
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— that ‘#i 95 T^;’ and '50Tf%iTT![’ he cannot take into classi- 
fication of pledges as and ‘5Q[Tfw^;’ are two in- 

dependent general topics under Enadanam, and the principles 
in them apply to all alike pledges, sureties, or non-pledge, or, 
non-surety loans, that is why Narada says — 

f^%tT t TOTt 35?%^^ h’ ’ 

The fact of writing or witnesses are the general means of 
proof — not a principle of classification — for pledges according 
to the author. As regards oIjut: and these words refer 

to the nature of the objects pledged and reference to nature 
is necessary to show that nature does not affect the fact of 
possession, as the indispensable mode of proof. 

Asahaya however explains in the line 

^Tf^: ^ as referring to gianr: and and 

'^rrf^; may be subdivided into and and 

in another way again “iffoi;” and 

Asahaya’s commentary (Dr. Jolly’s Ed.) may be set out in 
extenso — 

i?N: wot f 

It may be noted that Asahaya’s explanation is endorsed 
by Yivadaratnakar— l” Krityakaipa- 
taru’s view of Brihaspati’s passage, endorsed by N'ivada- 
ratnakara, is that the eight kinds are obtained by four principles 
governing them respectively, namely, nature, manner of posses- 
sion, duration and means of proof, 

f Smriti Chandrika says— “g^fct m 
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^?|}»I i” that is to say, other than the four,— Gropya, 

\j I 

Bhogya, Yadrichchhika and Sabadhika are not so relevant under 
numerous topics of pledges as these four; hence these four 
are referred to by Brihaspati as main kinds. 

Viramitrodaya quotes from Bharadwaja 

mw, ii 

51TO ^ mm i” 

The pledge is of four kinds — Gopya, Bhogya, Pratyaya 
and Ajiiadhi. Bhogya is called the most superior kind, 
apparently because it is the most efdcient security, prevalent 
among all classes. 

The term usrinf^: applies to a pledge of article for 
guaranteeing fulfilment of a promise and the term 
where the king, with his council, gets a pledge executed by 
a party as security for cost, etc. The latter two terms are 
new additions not recognised by others, but still they partake of 
essential nature of a pledge and may be placed under either 
of the four main kinds, noticed by others. 

Now the question arises that among the kinds of pledges, 
so far noticed, we have dwelt upon all of them on the assump- 
tion of the fact that they can be made with possession. 
Can they be made, without delivery of possession — or traditio, 
as it is called in Eoman Law — of article pledged ? Is there any- 
thing akin to hypothec in Eoman Law, — in the Hindu Law ? 
Dr. Sir Eash Behari Ghose in his Lecture II of his celebrated 
work on Mortgages, says that' there is a clear line of evolu- 
tion traceable in this respect, that the earliest Hindu Law 
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always recognised a pledge as ever a pledge, that by no lapse 
of time the pledge could be destroyed but could be redeemed 
and, that the early Hindu Law, as the early Roman Law, 
originally confused rights in rem and rights in personam and 
later on rights in rem were distinguished being possible only 
hj traditio and hence, possession being an essential element 
in the acquisition of a real right, it was thought to be a 
necessary ingredient of a pledge, i.e., a pledge effective against 
the whole world — and that just as in Roman Law, so in 
Hindu Law, the maturest development of law of pledges was that 
cumbrous formalities of traditio were dispensed with, gradually, 
and pledges could be executed even without delivery of possess- 
ion. Dr. G-hose concludes that there can however be little 
doubt that in mature Hindu Law, the rule requiring tradition 
had fallen into disuse and that a real right, whether by mort- 
gage or sale could be conferred, by a mere “ expression of the 
intention of the parties,” and he cites a passage from the 
Mitakshara which shows, he says, the state of Hindu Law, 
on the point ; he quotes from Macnaghten’s Hindu Law, 
Vol. I, pp. 218-219. The passage purports to deal with two 
rival titles upon land, claiming equal priority, or of which, 
“priority is indistinguishable.” In such, a case, the passage 
lays down, that the rival with possession is to be accepted. 
But, the passage adds, and this is tnaterial for the present point , 
which Dr. Ghose puts in italics that— -“when it is ascertained 
which is first in point of date, and which posterior, then the 
simple prior title, affords the stronger evidence.” This passage, 
clearly contemplates, that pledges are possible without deli- 
very of possession. Before discussing the point fully, let us 
remark that the other point of Dr. Ghose, that the pledge 
originally was always redeemable, and that afterwards in later 
development of the law, it came to be unredeemable in certain 
circumstances, — we shall advert to, not at this place, but when 
we come to discuss the redemption of pledges in Hindu Haw. 

Now to revert to discussion of the question, whether, in 
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Glassification of pledges, pledges can be further classified on 
the ground of possession or non-possession. Hitherto, in all 
the modes of classification noticed, as dealt with before, we 
have taken possmion, as the basis of all pledges. Was this 
process of evolution traceable in Hindu Law, as undoubtedly 
in Eoman Law in this respect ? Was there anything corres- 
ponding to Hypothec in Hindu Law ? 

Hr. Ghose does not wish to enter in detail upon the 
subject, — he merely contents himself with citing the passage 
from Mitakshara and arriving at his considered .view, that 
there was some evolution on this point, akin to Eoman Law. 
Now, in this connection, we may cite the remark of Dr. Ghose : 
“ that Hindu Law cannot be properly understood, without 
some general knowledge of comparative jurisprudence, which 
alone can furnish us with a key to the apparent conflict in 
the written Law.” And the great comparative standard is 
the Eoman Law, which great jurists take as the natural evolu- 
tion of a whole course of legal thought, in Roman Law one 
can find, the most primitive, side by side with the most ad- 
vanced state of the Law, and such also is the case with Hindu 
Law, and therefore the apparent conflict of the Smriti texts, 
one can reconcile, only on the supposition that there was an 
evolution, that advanced texts are inextricably mixed up with 
the most ancient, so that as Dr. Ghose observes, “ in the digest 
of Jagannath side by side, with texts, which belong to the 
infancy of Law, we find others, which belong to a much 
more advanced stage of legal thought.” The course of 
Evolution in Hindu Law, which led up to the development of 
a pledge without delivery of possession is, according to Dr. 
Ghose, shortly this:— the texts, which declare that pledges 
must be made with delivery of possession are the earliest in 
point of time. 
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Then there came the interpretation upon these texts by 
the commentators, who, while professing not to change, but 
to expound the law, held that these texts were not absolutely 
prohibitive but only of a superior efficacy and the Mitakshara 
passage is adverted, as an instance , — “ but, when it is ascertained, 
which is first in point of date, and which posterior, then 
the simple prior title affords the stronger evidence.” And 
Dr. Grhose cites and adversely criticises the dissentient judgment 
of Mr. Justice Grant, in Sib Ohunder v. Rusick Chunder (1842) 
Fult., p. 434. “The learned judge saw everything through 
the haze of natural law, which effectively concealed from his 
sight the existence of hypothecation in our system.” 

Let us take also the parallel topic, — taken up by Dr. 
Ghose, — Redemption of securities. 

Now, the texts, which Dr. Ghose took as I’epresenting 
the earliest law in this respect, are taken from Mann — Chapter 
VIII, Sloka No. 143. Whatever the length of time, a pledge 
may neither be sold nor assigned by the pledgee, “sf ?BT^- 

l” We may add passages of similar 
import as regards redemption of securities from other authorities 

also— I 
ST h”— Narada, Sloka No. 81 (Rnadanam) 

(Dr. Jolly’s Edition.) “Pledges, boundaries of property, 
properties of minors, bailment, women’s property, king’s 
property and the property of a learned Brahmin cannot be 
appropriated by enjoyment for any length of time.” But there 
is a proviso to this passage — 

“ f^srr: i 

8loka No. 82 of Narada. 

But twenty years’ adverse enjoyment puts an end to title of 
owners even to these objects, — pledges and others, — except 
3 
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women’s property and king’s property. Yajnavalkya also lays 
down the same proposition with the same proviso : — 


?i^cff5ifq-?T5i^^t^?rp!n ii” 


II, Slokas Nos. 24 and 25. 

The two slokas of Yajnavalkya form one sentence and Narada 
makes clear the proposition importing the title by adverse pos- 
session over pledges, etc. Nor is Mann behindhand in this 
respect whom Dr. Ghose quotes, as representing the earliest 
view. The same passage which we have quoted from Narada, is 
found in Manu — Chapter VIII, Sloka No. 149 — and Manu equally 
also notes the exceptions and special cases against the general 
rule — 

II 

Sloka No. 146, Ch. 8. 

5T € li” 

©\ s 

I 

«wr* rfisqjiffa u 

Slokas Nos. 147 and 148. 

These passages imply that the pledgee cannot use the pledge 
at any length of time, if the mutual relations between the 
parties are well understood by each other ; but still there are 
circumstances, which may lull the pledgee into belief that he 
has got absolute right over pledge and then he may do whatever 
he likes with it, as an owner. These circumstances in a general 
way are imported by these passages. These circumstances which 
will be made clear afterwards in detail are, shortly, this that in 
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case of moveables for ten years and in case of immoveables— - 
twenty years’ possession, in face of owner, of an object by a 
third person, extinguishes title in the owner, — for the short 
reason that the owner, even with full knowledge and pow’er 
to assert his rights, remains passive and silent over it, so that a 
presumption arises of a lawful title passing to the third person, 
by some transaction between the two, so that limit of time 
is prescribed after w^hich it cannot be further disturbed, 
“titw ^ m »i,: 5T 

c^5iT wtmssfT ’fifJT: r’ (on II. 24). 

We have laboured the point, so far, which finds its proper place, 
in the topic of right of redemption, vested in the pledgor, — to 
show that Manu, equally with the other authorities, quotes 
passages, which do not point to the theory of evolution, as one 
would expect from the propositions set by Dr. Ghose. Our 
present topic, — namely, the existence of something like hypothec 
in Hindu Law, — also, if discussed, reveals passages, which do not 
contradict one another, but reveal a striking unanimity of opinion, 
how pledges should be made ; had they contradicted each other, — 
were they totally irreconcilable, — then we might have been 
warranted in saying that these passages represent different ages 
of advance of legal thought and the growth in different environ- 
ments therefore explain the contradictions. But if the passages 
as regards how pledges can be effected, supplement and not con- 
tradict each other, — if together, they furnish a complete picture, 
a consistent whole, then we are not entitled to say that some 
passages are earlier and some ar6 later, but all equally hand down, 
most faithfully, a complete tradition. And this is equally The 
case, — we venture to say, — -with topic of how pledges can be 
executed, — with or without delivery of possession — as also with 
the topic, how pledges can be redeemed — at which particular 
length of time — and if, at all, the right of pledgor can be ex- 
tinguished, with corresponding accrual of title to the pledgee. 
It is a mistake to quote passages stripped of the context, in 
which they occur, and try to understand them, by themselves 
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alone, unaccompaDied by their invariable associates. It is a 
mistake also to project the theories of development of Eoman 
Lav', upon the course of development of Hindu without 

adequate data, unequivocal in character, which can illumine 
beyond doubt the dark corners of the new moon midnight of even 
the present state of Hindu Law. For we have texts of Smrtis 
not at all clearly explored even now, some are mutilated, some 
fra,gmentary and some even where entire texts are missing. We 
have, on the other hand, complete text of the entire Eoman Law, 
faithfully handed down and expounded, where different strata of 
thought can be clearly analysed, like the Geological layers. If we 
adopt the theory of Max-Miiller, which still holds the field — that 
secular law was an outgrowth upon expounding of religious law — if 
Lharmasutras were the aftermath of the Srauta and Grhya 
Sutras and Dharmasastras were further development from the 
Dharmasutras which we call Smriti, i.e., tradition of popular 
and social conduct and customs and usages, but which tradi- 
tion was hut a fart of a consistent whole of traditional 
knowledge,— -coxisi&t'mg of the three main branches — Hharma, 
Artha and Kama, — we can very well appreciate the fact that, 
anything in the Hindu Sastras cannot be truly understood piece- 
meal and isolated. Not the Evolution theory, but the Static 
theory is truly applicable, specially to the matter in hand. It 
was already a fait accompli in Manu and others. 

Turning then to the topic — how pledges can he made— 
“Idhi Siddhi”—-we can at once say, that all legal transactions, 
— Adhi , not excepted,-— were accomplished by three modes— 
by execution of a written instrument ; orally, in presence of 
witnesses; and with or wdthout written instruments and with 
or without witnesses, — by delivery of possession of the object of 
transaction. Hindu jurists recognise two words 
and i.e., mode of proof and validity. The lawful 

title is called and ” means “ so 

that Tr¥rri![»| leads to and IVamanam is recognised to 

be, usually written document, witnesses and also possession, and 
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all these failiag, — solemn oath or various kinds of ordeals. 
Further, the Hindu jurists discuss the comparative efficacy of 
these Pramanas in particular circumstances, in leading to 
Siddhi or validity of a transaction. For instance, witnesses 
must be present on the occasion — the documents are stronger 
than oral testimony, as they are more reliable, and last of all, 
in some cases, neither written documents, nor witnesses will 
give validity to a transaction which is unaccompanied by 
delivery of possession, for possession is the most efficacious 
mode of proof, where by long lapse of time, witnesses are 
wanting or failing in memory, written document is powerless, 
but long, undisputed possession remains. The ideal iriTT^ 
therefore is that — where oral testimony and documentary 
evidence are combined with delivery of possession 
The following texts may be quoted in support of pre-going 
principles. 

I 

69. 

I 

Ibid, 76. 

Asahaya comments on this latter that even without written 
instruments or witnesses only after long lapse of time, or 
enjoying for three or four generations one may win lawful title 
to treasure— where possession alone is the evidence. 

'?rqf«fjT?=iqfT55ITt|^^fq '5q'mi9[gTcj[ I HOT'!!* 

t” 

HJTTW I 

-gg ll” 

76 . 
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Asahaya says that this passage deals with infirmity of title to 
immoveables, without delivery of possession, though the other 
two modes are available ; the passage also implies that simple 
possession without the other two also is equally infirm; 
Asahaya’s text (Dr. Jolly’s Edition) may be quoted ; — 

^gfc^sRTcf nfas^ I (TOt: 15’ i ^ 

rrH\ 

1 mm 

#zr f I ^ 

T^w. II” 

The next passage, passage No. 77, emphasises importance 
of “ ” in “ ” of immoveables : — 

“f^ 5 !WT^Sfq I 

5?imp!ri ^ vr ii” 

It may be noted in passing that authorities such as Vispu 
Smrti, do not recognise possession as inn^*5; — they recognise 
only oral witnesses and written instrument and oaths and 
ordeals. But Vispu Smrti discusses the importance of pos- 
session in ease of certain transactions, which, all are agreed, 
must be accompanied with possession, and among these, are the 
pledges, — 

“ 7 m ^ ^ i” 

Vispu, 23, Ch. 6. 

w vm' ^^Tic^rc gmr 11” 

Ibid, 180, Ch. 5. 

'q ^ 5 t*T wtci I 

Wfi! rm ^qfT^* g 11 

Ibid, 181, Ch. 6. 
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This passage emphasises possession with title. 

Possession without HTW or title is possession by force. 

And all acts that are done by force, therefore are ” — = 

unlawful. There is not a title of where force, fraudulent 

misrepresentation, etc., are present. Hence Manu declares : — 

^ 5I^Tfq t%lrr I 

Passage No. 168, Chapter 8. 


^ IsiflTW. I 


Also, 


Passage No. 200, Chapter 8. 

srer qs^TT-i ll” 


So, Narada — 


Passage No. 165, Chapter 8. 


^ »j?i* ll” 

Passage No. 92, Enadanam. 

Anything that is fraudulently under-pledged, that is misappro- 
priated as a theft, that is appropriated by force, are all possessed 
without lawful title and such illegal possession even for a hundred 
years, won’t avail — 

#1:?^ fT qpi n” 

Passage No. 87, ifcid. 

But there may be dubious circumstances, where a legitimate 
presumption arises, of lawful title passing to a third person, by 
virtue of ten years’ possession in case of moveables and twenty 
years’ possession in case of immoveables, where the owner looks 
on the unequivocal assertion of ownership by third person, 
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without raising Ms little finger even in protest; and even, an 
unlawful title may become lawful, wdien it is enjoyed openly 
wnthout interruption for three generations and further on the 
same principle when father dies, enjoying with a good semblance 
of title, the object in the hand of his heir, cannot afterwards be 
demanded by the owner — 

“fqm g fi: I 

rffejj ^ ^T#S5|| m?f f% cIcT II” 

^ m 1 

rti cTcf ^fir^Ta-^TR}^ li” 

Visnu, Chapter 6, Slokas Nos. 182 and 183. 

It is thus clear that in opinion of all authorities, “ ” or 

validity is what matters, in all transactions and pramanas are 
useful, so far as they give validity. This validity — 
may be secured by means of writing — where all particulars are 
unequivocally set forth — 

, * 

Narada, Passage No. 184, Enadanam. 
Asahaya quotes — 

‘ isrTJTfr ff?r rrc|_ 

»7q% i” 

It is to be noted that in this passage No. 134— is hinted, the full- 
fledged requirements of a “ It is a written instru- 

ment, which is fully attested both as regards its contents and 
form, by witnesses and W'hich is fully clear and definite about all 
particulars. Possession is however required, where, when the 
time comes for dispute with a third person, after a long lapse of 
time, when both the debtor and the witnesses may be dead or 
the scribe may not be available or where otherwise, proof becomes 
a most difficult matter. In that context, we have a couple of 
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suceessive passages from Narada — the first requirement is that 
the pledge — instrument must definitely specify the object pledged 
and secondly, possession is absolutely required, be the 
object pledged — moveable or immoveable — it does not 
matter. 

mi m i 

<T^t5fqT^* ^ II 

(Bnadanam, 138, 139.) 

Hence possession is required, because as Asahaya says in 
comment on passage No. 139, which is supposed to speak of 
possession, as indispensable necessity, that possession is called 
for, in a case, where the written instrument is clear and 
definite, — for after long lapse of time, or otherwise, it is difficult 
to prove title, without possession, f^T^T ?iqt: fefwamqifk- 

But the Jurists contemplate also cases, where the creditor 
need not have delivery of possession at all, where means can he 
contrived, that still the object can be marked or singled, out as 
pledged thereby. This is particularly in a case, where pledge is 
kept with a common friend of both debtor and creditor. In fact, 
as Narada remarks — “1%%^ |”t— the 

pledges have two pramanas to back them — written instrument 
and attesting witnesses ; and Brhaspati also agrees, dividing 
into ;‘#WT^:” and but possession comes into 

question, because otherwise cannot be set up. 

Pledging with a common friend therefore, is a case, where* 
possession of creditor,' is dispensed with as there is a means 
to dispense with such possession. 


— Narada, 
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There may be another case, also, where the object may be kept 
in a common treasure house or a definite oue, marked and 
seeured in custody of the pledgee. Smrti Candrika therefore, 

comments— 

3!nxfri:ic[ i »r?T9nf^:’ 

wsfissr*! i” 

There may be a case, where pledgee may be far away from 
the pledgor — in that case, pledge is simply or kept 

with a friend of the pledgee — as hinted at by Brhaspati, also 
corresponding to Sloka No. 138 of Narada, Rnadanam, above 
quoted— 

t?35rtiqW9R»( ll” 

Smrti Candrika may be also quoted in comment on this — 

There may be cases also where whole villages are pledged and 
there not possession, but writing alone, demarcating fields 
and their boundaries on a writing executing the pledge is 
necessary — 

Hence Katyayana, — 

%* ^n*T qtfq ^ 1 

ii” 

Hence, considering all these, the conclusion follows that 
posaessioni is ordinarily necessary to prove but 

where possession is impracticable or may be dispensed with, 
which cases are also noticed here, the f%%: equally follows. 
Further, the scope of passage of Narada, 139, is limited to its 
context, — namely it is used to explain significance of posses- 
sion, in connection with execution of pledges and not saying 
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that without possession pledges cannot be executed . Eather 
there are two recognised modes of execution mentioned by 
Narada himself — t I” 

In light of this conclusion, therefore, we may judge the claim 
of two disputants over a particular object on ground of pledge. 
Of the two, one with and other without possession, one with 
possession is preferred. 

cr^ fici^ f€f%3Pni2tT?i. li” (?f 

Similarly where there are two written instruments, one with 
possession is preferred. 

If both come with equal claim to possession, the pledge may 
be shared by them, both in equal shares : — 

But where already one has taken possession, there is nothing 
more to give by way of a second pledge — ^for title has already 
passed ; for, in) that case the superior right is the only right 
that can be accepted between the two ; but where both are 
present to take possession at the same time, title has not yet 
accrued to either. In light of these remarks the following 
passages may be quoted : — 

g: ^ ^*if i” 

Vispu, Oh. 5, r.r., 177, 178 . 
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In such cases, where the pledgor dishonestly makes one to part 
with good money, but is unable to give effect to the pledge as 
it has been already appropriated by another, he commits theft ; 
not so,— in a case — where one has effected pledge with more 
than one person, but' possession has not been given to any. 
Hence, more than one mortgage can be effected, without 
possession, but only one, with possession ; further, the prior 
mortgagee is always postponed to the posterior mortgagee, 
where the posterior mortgagee has possession ; for, the rule, 

l”, has reference to the fact, 
that such pledges, exchanges and sales — are both prior in time 
and effected with delivery of possession. Mitaksara explains 
lucidly this point 

g ^ l” 

We underline the latter portion to show this point. Hence, 
the general rule may be applied, where, the dispute is 
not between two pledges, but two transactions, the prior being 
a pledge, and the other a non-pledge, the latter transaction is 
conclusive of the mutual legal relation between the parties. 

Smrti-Candrika says in this connection in its com- 
ment on Yajnavalkya’s passage — 

^ g I.” 

'^rrvrrjaf 

Wg %% 

f«?it figr ff?r i” — i 

Katyayana says that, of two pledges, irrespective of time, one, 
where it is effected before attesting witnesses only, is not prefer- 
red to the other, where it is effected by a written instrument 
only : — 

‘ afgr i 

g ii” 
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Of two instruments again, one, which vaguely describes the 
property pledged, is not preferred to one, which describes it in 
definite pai’ticulars. 

Hence Katyayana says : — 

Katyayana also explains what he means by the words, 
and “ — the latter is that property which is 

put vaguely as the sky overhead in some such words as ‘LI 
pledge all my property. ” And the former means a property 
which is described as so and so, with definite number, size, 
position, etc. 

f^SSIWiSf I 

So, he further says — 

?rT^«rTTFc[ g «” 

If one at first says — •“ I pledge all my property ” and executes a 
writing to that effect, that will be cancelled by another writing 
executed subsequently, which definitely describes the particular 
objects that are given, both according to the general rule— 

%?fT” — as also on the ground 
that the later instrument is more definite and specific. It may 
be remarked here in this connection that these passages clearly 
contemplate pledges over general assets, not that they are 
invalid, but that they will not be preferred to pledges over 
specific assets for the same debt. 

Dr. Ghose, in Lecture II of his classic on mortgages, p. 
51 (fourth edition), when dealing with the question, whether 
second mortgage is permitted by Hindu Law and also dealing 
with priority of mortgages, does not sufficiently bring out tlie 
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basic principle, on which these questions must be decided, which 
is adopted by our ancient writers, though he arrives at the correct 
conclusion, which he does not however sufficiently set out. The 
basic principle is the fact that possession after ail is a mode of 
proof and in a question, between any two transactions, to decide 
their comparative validity, where the element of possession does 
not enter into the controversy, written instruments are preferred 
to oral testimony and where possession is in question, that alone 
decides the matter, though it must be bona fide. Dr. Ghose says, 
at footnote No. 4, p. 50 of his book— as noted in Dayatattva of 
Raghunandana,—" hypothecation was a common mode of mortga- 
ging property at least in Bengal, in the sixteenth century, ” i.e., 
when Eaghunandana lived. As just now discussed at length, it 
appears, that it was not so late as sixteenth century, that proof 
is forthcoming of hypothecation in Hindu Law, or for the matter 
of that, it is limited to Bengal only, but bearing the basic 
principle of pledges in mind, we may safely assert, that it is as 
old as anything in the law of pledges— that it was known and 
practised wherever Hindu Law was prevalent, though compara- 
tive superiority attached to pledges with possession, — so much 
so — that they ousted pledges orally effected or effected only 
with execution of written instrument. Now, there has been in 
British India a highly refined and efficient method of registra- 
tion of assurances, which had no counterpart possibly in ancient 
India or anywhere else in ancient times, when naturally import- 
ance of possession was emphasised. 

Now we pass to the other topic, how pledges can he re- 
deemed, or when, if at all, redemption of pledge is barred. 

In dealing with this topic, we must note the fact that law of 
pledges is an indispensable part of the law of loans, — wdthout 
loans, pledges cannot be thought of and repayment of the loan 
is inseparably bound with the return of pledge. The pledge is 
given to secure the return and — full return. Therefore in every 
case, the value of pledge must equal or be taken to be equal to 
the full value of the loan when it matures, and every loan 
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matures when the maximum interest is reached in every case. 
Therefore pledges are given, that will equal the principal and 
maximum interest taken together in value. If through the fault 
of the debtor or otherwise, in which the pledgee has no hand, the 
pledge falls from this standard value, deficiency is to be made up 
or a new pledge, adequate, must be provided. Hence as an 
inevitable corollary, it follows — that when the debtor fails to pay 
his debt when it matures, either the pledge is sold or it is 
foreclosed. Some contend that there was no foreclosure at all, in 
other words, once a pledge, always a pledge — it is taken to be the 
earliest law, when idea of full security was not sufficiently 
developed, on analogy of the Eoman law, where creditor’s rights 
grew only gradually. The argument is that Manu’s passage, 
“5f *1 i” represent the 

earliest view and the most advanced view is — where it could 
be foreclosed, on reaching of the maximum interest. We have 
already cited parallels to this Mann from other authorities and 
also cited other passages following in close sequence in Manu 
himself, w'hich qualify this proposition — in other words — the 
statement that once a pledge is always a pledge is to be under- 
stood subject to a certain proviso, which corresponds to our 
modern law of prescription and limitations by adverse posses- 
sion, — we shall not repeat the same thing over again, but we 
find, as we have already said that in case of moveables, ten years’ 
prescription _ and for immoveables, 20 years’ prescription is . 
prescribed, by which even ownership of pledges may be trans- 
ferred to the pledgee. But this is general law of limitation, 
which, by stipulation between the parties, may be waived or 
substituted as in cases of — 'Yajnavalkya says — 

•! r That is to say where the pledge repays itself 
by its usufruct. The popular meaning assigned to this class 
of pledges is called In short, the two principal 

classes of pledges are recognised by all the authorities including 
Manu — and with their varying incidents; 

The former is to be not only held but its usufruct is to be 
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consumed for the loan. The latter is to be simply held in 
custody till repayment of the loan. The first striking difference 
between them is this, that in case of no interest shall 

be charged — in other words, interest is represented by the 
usufruct. Hence Manu says — 

“n I” 

Manu, Chapter VIII, 143. 

Vispu Smrti also says— l” (Chapter 6, Rule 
No. 5). As we have already said— “sj 

f^5RS[: i” is the second half of the same passage which 
speaks of or All commentators 

are agreed that a different treatment is meted out to jf|xjnf%*. 
or to adopt Manu’s phraseology, “JTtCEiifi?:” in 

short, may be, with interest doubled, forfeited in absence 
of any special contract, — that even, before doubling, if the 
time is fixed for repayment that time must not be allow'ed 
to pass or that even if interest is equal to 

the principal there may be no forfeiture, but the creditor may 
realise his debt by sale of the security in presence of witnesses, 
with usually some grace period in which he is to wait before 
sale, usually ten days — or that it may be that the pledge may repay 
itself, so that in due course, the creditor is to release the security, 
after the debt is fully satisfied, as agreed. Apart from any such 
kind of special stipulation, however, the generallaw takes its 
course, that is to say, in case of Gopyadhi, where there is no sueh 
special stipulation, after the interest doubles, a period of fourteen 
days’ grace is allowed, when he may either foreclose or sell the 
security to realise his debt. There is an interesting argument, 
adopted, by all commentators to explain in a case of foreclosure, 
under such circumstances, how is it that ownership accrues 
to the flodgee. The Mitakshara answers that acceptance 
of pledge is popularly a tentative mode of accrual of title, 
which becomes conclusive as soon as fourteen days’ grace 
expires. 
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irf^: i ?r^ ^- 

^e^%: 

SmiTi-Candrika, on the other hand says, that it is a kind of 
exchange — 

5i?rf l?pijfct ^ ?tw «ft»s!r%, 

^ 's??jf^f3T¥r?r-5EhTfaq%-f5TiiiTmR:, frarfq 

^faqf%: um, m^ ’0[cq-^€:, ?r%q4 ^ “^ifq: 

^ I gq qfqfqqjqRrintsfq 

^cqTqf%i: ^ gwg *5si*|— 

The meaning of this is that this forfeiture is equivalent to an 
exchange of two properties understood to be made on consent as 
it were where automatically, the property, on doubling of the 
interest, comes into possession! of the pledgee as owner, in 
absence of special stipulation. The fourteen days’ grace is 
necessary in order to confirm or make final this kind of exchange. 
It is, as it were, that property is exchanged for the debt, both 
being equal in value. 

However the fact remains that in absence of stipulation, the 
interest becomes equal to the principal and then automatically the 
foreclosure follows on fourteen days’ grace. 

But we should note that interest doubles the debt as 
maximum only in gold coins. There is a ten days’ grace, where 
the gold coins are not concerned but clothes, etc., we know that 
for different articles lent different rates of interest are charged and 
different maximum is fixed in each case. For gold coins, the 
interest being double the principal is the maximum ; for clothes, 
the maximum is four times the principal ; for corn lent, the 
maximum is treble the principal and so on. 
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’5?g1%r%g^T: ^m: ir 

— anrg^TO I 

Brhaspati speaks in a most general and concise way : — 

“^5^ aiiseT^fW i 

When the interest reaches its maximum, or when the stipu- 
lated period comes to an end, waiting for ten days more, the 
creditor is entitled to foreclose. To this general formula, comes 
the special proviso of Yajhavalkya and others— that is to say, 
passages as for example — 

ijlf ^T% I 

'^r^SScr^CT ^ ll” 

— I 

f%g% i” 

These are special provisos — in favour of creditors of gold 
coins. Smrti-Candrika remarks upon the passage of general 
import attributed to Brhaspati — 

I Tj# ^ =5fg|aj^5iR[ ^rifl 

fw^q-gtw: i «33 

’3:frl 5R5fl5!l»( l” 

Brhaspati emphasises the period of grace, during which title 
does not accrue to the' pledgee^and he emphasises the duty 
of the pledgee in this respect — 
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Tlie word is als-o read as but does not 

aifect the meaning thereby. 

But when the time comes to redeem, but debtor’s death 
takes place before that or the debtor before that has gone 
abroad and has not been heard of since, a clear duty devolves 
on creditor to move in the matter, namely to remove the pledge 
from his custody to a neutral place, wait for ten days and then 
sell the pledge openly in presence of witnesses and satisfying 
himself out of the sale-proceeds leave the balance to the 
heirs and representatives of the debtor on the spot. So 
Brhaspati says : — 

Alltel i” 

This ten days’ grace is to be distinguished from ten days’ 
grace on default of debtor. We have already referred to 
to which Manu’s dictum — “sj ’gm: ^ 

fully applies. Yajiiavalkya fully describes it — 

When the debtor is not in default, if the creditor attempts to 
delay or obstruct the debtor in the way of redemption, be 
commits the offence of theft. We have already referred to 
the creditor’s duty in this respect in selling after ten days. The 
debtor may also in like circumstances, without selling, keep 
it in custody of a neutral person without accrual of further 
interest, pending the arrival of the creditor. ‘ 
qy fia l” (Yajnavalkya.) Mitaksara remarks — 

“q ?T?r qq qqffq qrqci 

qy q lytarafq l” Where the pledge is more 

valuable than 'the accrued debt, it must be put to sale and 
, satisfaction must be out of sale proceeds, as it is stipulated that 
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there cannot be any forfeiture or foreclosure in such a case, even 
when the debt reaches the maximum interest “f%«TT siTfq 

— 11-64. Mitaksara remarks on this— 
“ 21^ 1 ^ ’Erl^rfsjf?^ si ^ ’?n-f^5iTai: 

l” Katyayana says that the balance of sale-proceeds 
may be kept in custody of the king in absence of relations 
‘' '?m3T?fT m 5f i ff?r 

«tfW, ^§1%^ ^3!5?IsrTQ^I ” Smrti-Candrika 

remarks ‘‘ ^gTSlTf^-lT<5lTWm^f%i5ra»| X[rici^r’ Sometimes, the 
creditor asks, the heir to take back the pledge satisfying him, 
and if he refuses, may re-pledge to a third person, but this third 
person is not obliged to pay him interest. In such a case it is 
called to be distinguished from a famous species of 

bailment of that name. Vide Prajapati — 

‘ <EI% I 

?Sc5fT Ijlr II” 

Sometimes again, good character and reputation or religious 
merit is pledged; in such a case, if the debtor taking advantage 
delays, or fraudulently tries to avoid, or where, greater debt is 
advanced for a small-value pledge or where small debt is advanced 
for a very valuable pledge and the par4y enjoying superior privi- 
lege makes any default wilfully, the king compels the defaulter 
to restore the property with interest. The passage that sets out 
this and is noticed by all the commentators— is II, 62, Yajna- 
valkya — 

W: , ^ I ” ‘ 

laifT qi »j|VcqT tgqq snS . ^T^ ^ 

'?f?T flT fqqnqar '^rivusi^ ?t^T w 

. — I 
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Now, we come to the topic of the manner of dealing with 
the pledge by the pledgee or the duties of the pledgee and the 
pledgor before the payment of the debt. 

The leading text in this respect as regards duty of pledgee is 
that of Harita — ” 

The duty of the pledgee is to fulfil to the letter all the sti- 
pulations that are entered into, as regards the manner of holding 
the pledge by him. If he goes against the stipulations, the 
result is, that he forfeits the interest and sometimes even the 
principal also. 

“5r«rr ^*1 

— 1 

This passage of Harita is made clear by other Smrti 
passages. The gist of all of them is, that the pledgee may allow, 
through his own neglect, the pledge in his custody to perish or 
to deteriorate, or it may be, he may destroy it deliberately or 
wilfully misappropriate it or convert it to his own use, contrary 
to stipulations, and in each of these cases, different penalties and 
forfeitures are provided. The pledge, when it is to be merely 
held, may be enjoyed, — in that case, the pledgee forfeiting 
interest. Manu says — 

“sf i” 

But in Gopyadhi, Vrddhi is allowed. The question arises 
—whether the holder of a Gopyadhi, using its usufruct, forfeits 
his interest, in proportion to the amount consumed. The answer 
is aflSrmative, if such consuming is without force. In forcible 
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seizure, the entire — and not proportionate— interest is forfeited— 
hence Smrti Candrika remarks thus on Mann — 

’srmrmw 

^i%5nai ^<51^: i” 

If, on the other hand, it is surreptitious consumption or 
one, which is not open, deliberate and forcible, — the loss of 
interest is proportionate to consumption. The forfeiture of 
principal as spoken to by Harita is pointed out to be due to 
forcible seizure of a great portion of the pledge— 

(а) I ’^^Sfrifsar^lfsieencl I 

^ ^4^^flT3X^mX’gT3Tt?:TfiX^T2X^?T ^r^tcpfR- 

ffeX ?{St(35X»{ l” 

— Smrti-Candrika 

(б) «t»Tt *x ^iix 

— Viramitrodaya 

Manu’s passage that deals with forfeiture of proportionate 
interest in surreptitious consumptions is in these words : — 

‘V. I 

The commentators find difficulty in explaining the phrase 
•” They all take as symbolic of any proportionate 
share. The phrase explains it. Half share, 

if taken literally cannot pay off entire liability where it is more 
than half — besides, it will come in conflict, if taken literally, 
with passages, dealing with consumption of a great portion with 
or without force. 
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frit ^ »i€?r ? 

^imfTfsr: ^fq art^iTf^JT >1 

gft: ^f?r ^er ^ 

cm g^Tc[®?tT^»Tf^qqcqRt. Tjw 

j” — Viraraitrodaya 

This is found, word for word, in Smrti Candrika also. 
The passage of Yajnavalkya, on this point— is thought to refer 
to use by forcible seizure, which causes forfeiture of entire 
interest, even though a small portion is consumed. 

Hence, Smrti-Candrika takes it to be of the same import 
as the passage of Manu — 

5T€t Iq^^TiifrTf ^ n” ( «ttF wra ^ nw . ) 

Smrti-Candrika raises a question,— what does Yajnavalkya 
mean by ^ ^fq^” ? 

The phrase refers to a Bhogyadhi of a kind, whose enjoyment 
consists in putting it to use, such as a pair of bullocks, which 
in course of excessive or violent or oppressive use may be 

rendered unfit or useless— ‘'€tqqiTt =q 

sqqwBcmsrcif ^fsiqrft^qr i” 

This is a distinct loss to the pledgor and as a result, the 
thing’s substitute in value is to be restored subject to certain 
exceptions; and besides, interest is forfeited. But Smrti 
Candrika questions the relevancy of loss of interest in such a 
case ; it notes that this passage refers to a season of extreme 
distress, when the pledgee may use contrary to stipulations 
of the pledge, but if in course of use it deteriorates (sTS:) or is 
destroyed (f%iisr:) excepting vis major, — he is not excused, but, 
not only must restore the object intact or its value, but also, 
must be liable for the profits he has used. This is Iwhat is 
meant by the word in ^ ITfq^.” Ylanu’s passage 
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“sT l” on the other hand, 

simply emphasises the point, that in no case, in case of a 
Bhogyadhi, interest may be demanded, even vsrhere Bhogyadhi 
is not used by the pledgee. We quote Smrti-Candrika : — 

mm sf%: ’q I?fqfq^q I 

qr^rf’qct qr»7l5t §i%: i[% ajm'^i^TOTqcqTcf T 

Hence the conclusion follows that everywhere the pledge 
being used by the pledgee, contrary to terms of engagement, the 
interest is always forfeited and this is time of both Gopyadhi and 
Bhogyadhi. ^wqTfqrq ^4^ ’ff 

l” — Smrti-Gandrika. 

To sum up : — the forcible seizure, be it of small portion or 
of great portion, makes forfeiture of entire interest ; and in case 
of forcible misappropriation of a great portion of the pledge, 
the principal also may be lost, according to Smrti-Candrika, 
but according to some others, the principal is forfeited only 
when the pledge is totally destroyed ; where the seizure is not 
forcible but surreptitious without the permission of the pledgor, 
contrary to stipulations, the forfeiture of interest only follows 
according to proportion of consumption. 

Further in case of a Bhogyadhi if the pledgee wilfully 
ceases to enjoy its usufruct, it is not the fault of the pledgor 
that he does so and hence he is not liable to pay 
interest, because the pledgee has ceased to draw upon the 
usufruct. 

“5T =q fqfwmm '^WqTOq'g^xfq qT'5I»[ I 

fltwifq qfTWcqicj^ I 5! “q fiq ixfqmfq q[% qq 

5Rg::— q ^tqqnt i qrf?i 

wqfq— qtmqiTH qqmiifq: 
qqr, q gq: i ^qraTmqmmfi, qrwtq 
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f 

1 


I 


?rT^ gf^iiT jt g ifir: ^ 

?7'rf^3| I ’ — Smrti-Candrika. 

But in such a case, it may happen that the pledgor himself 
is in fault that in case of a Bhogyadhi, the pledgee cannot 
participate in profits. But still Manu’s dictum must be 
respected, no interest can be charged even in such a case, but 
only the amount of consumption, which the pledgee would have 
taken but for the fault of the pledgor. We now pass on to the 
matter as to what would happen, in adjustment of the debt, if 
the pledge deteriorates or is destroyed through the fault of the 
pledgee. 

For so far we have only spoken of wrongful consumption. 
The following texts bear upon this point 

(a) f 1 

cr^ ii” 

(b) “Rfrigrg i 

(siTT?:) 

(c) 5fTH 1T5IT?I^ I 

sff ^3^ aw ii” 

(d) tot laWTSTgRTisa «” 

(e) ir (wg:) 

(/) n” (fw'i:) 

We have already found that in the opinion of some, such as 
Smrti-Candrika, forcible or tortious seizure and enjoyment 

of a substantial portion of the pledge forfeits even the principal 
and to such a case, they would apply the alternative of Harlta 
— ^tbe loss of principal, in case of breach of stipulations, — alterna- 
tive to the loss of interest, WTT awifawfaig i” 

But the preponderance of authority as illustrated by 
the above texts points out that excepting Vis Major, where 
the pledgee has no hand, in every case, he is responsible for 
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destruction or deterioration of the pledge in his custody and he 
loses the principal, in consequence. But if he does not want to 
forego the principal, he must make good the pledge deteriorated or 
lost, before taking back his debt with interest, if already interest 
is not forfeited by laches or tortious conduct on his part, in 
particular cases that are noticed above. 

Yivada-Ratnakara notices a different reading of Manu’s 
passage for — it takes it as an alterna- 

tive when interest, the pledgee does not give up. He agrees with 
others that this refers to forcible seizure, but while others would 
take it referring to cases where both the principal and interest 
are liable to be lost, it would take the line, referring to the loss 
of interest only, where the loss of principal is not contemplated. 
In other words, others would take it as referring to the case, 
where the pledge is lost or is worsened. We quote the rival 
views: — g ffi *1 

— Vivada-Eatnakara. 

— Viramitrodaya. 

As Yiramitrodaya says, where the thing is completely 
destroyed or deteriorates, it must be made good minus the 
legitimate dues of the pledgor. However, all are agreed, that 
apart from the particular case of forfeiture of interest, forfeiture 
of principal is always the result in case of wanton destruction 
or deterioration by the pledgee ; ip short either the principal 
with interest due must be forfeited or, if demanded, the pledge 
must be made good. But where the pledge is most valuable, 
far exceeding the dues of the pledgee, the pledgee is liable to 
make good the balance on clearance of mutual accounts — 

“5r|5i|jEn%ni5 g i mi 


Viramitrodaya. 
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Manu’s passage is also here quoted and supposed as 
representing the rival view of Vivada-Ratnakara 

l” But in such a case of destruction 
or deterioration of a very valuable pledge, where the pledgee 
must be liable to pay to the pledgor, the balance of the pledge— 
where thus, the alternative of foregoing his principal is denied 
him, and he fails to make it good, — the pledgor can have his 
balance realised from the surety of the creditor, who guarantees 
due fulfilment of the promise of the creditor to return the pledge, 
when the debt is duly paid, in this connection, the commenta- 
tors quote the passage of Harita : — “ 

t ci^ i” If the 

enjoyer of the pledge be devoid of assets and fails to pay off the 
balance, he is a debtor for the balance to the pledgor, but the 
pledgor here is not without remedy ; for in such a case, there is a 
third person, guarantor, for due return of the most valuable 
pledge, and the pledgor, as a creditor, if he finds this third person 
to be of sufficient assets, he can realise the debt minus the interest 
from him. The reason for non-liability for interest — of this 
third person — is the fact that there is no specially stipulated 
interest in case of debts advanced on strength of mutual affection 
and relationship between the parties and obligations for pledge-r-^ 

Smrti-Candrika. 

There is another type of cases, to be noted in this connec- 
tion, here tl'ie pledgee stands related as debtor to the pledgor, 
namely where, without special engagement and not taking 
permission in such a case, of the pledgor, the pledgee puts to 
hire or himself uses pledges for work and use — such as female 
slaves, a pair of draught bullocks, etc. ; here the pledgee must 
restore the profits he has derived from such use and further 
even in a case, where he is allowed to use them, he must use 
them most humanely ; otherwise, if he treats them violently or 
cruelly or in any way oppresses them in course of use, or 
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causes them to do anything against their will, approval or 
capability, he gets a penalty of first Sahasa (equivalent to 
250 panas). Besides, there is every danger of the pledge 
getting disabled or deteriorated in such instances in course of 
violent use so that in addition to this penalty, he may lose his 
principal, in accordance with the general rule noticed above. 
The profits, as noticed above, thus appropriated are the fees or 
remuneration that these objects bring, on being let on hire. 

We quote the relevant passages with remarks, from Srnrti- 
Candrika ; — 

(A) ^ i 

gfi gr ^ t*” (^siTust:) 

Here, the remark of Smrti-Candrika, as in others is — 

iRf^ 

The profits which the pledgee is under an obligation to 
restore, can neither be called capital nor principal, nor does it 
represent interest, therefore it is described as 
Further, it is regarded as an alternative, namely a debt to be 
paid, if the interest is not thought to be abandoned. What is 
meant by the word or profits for use ? It is the 

remuneration for work in case of female slaves and fee for hire 
in case of carriages, etc., not indeed the fruits of work, such as 
rice-grains threshed out by the female slaves 

t” Smrti-Candrika. 

(B) f I 

fsikg i” 

This penalty passage indicates, by the phrase 

when there is no work to be done, or when the work is not 
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actually being clone, the penalty does not attach, inspite of 
harsh treatment, though of course, pledge being disabled or 
deteriorated, there is risk of loss of principal or full restoration 
as an alternative according to the general rule ; 

It may be repeated here, that not only for consumption, 
but for negligent or malignant use the pledge may run to waste. 

iicgT 

^ r 

Smrti-Candrika says that in Gopyadhi, the alternatives 
are not allowed, but both follow — the loss of interest as well as 
restoration or loss of principal. This is not a peculiar view, 
as there is no question of loss of interest in case of Bhogyadhi. 

We have spoken of full restoration as an alternative to loss 
of principal in case of deterioration, but sometimes, that 
concession even is not allowed, where the pledge remaining 
undelivered, it is seized by force and enjoyed against will, even 
slight enjoyment entailing loss of principal in such a case, 
besides the penalty of first Sahasa, namely 250 panas. This* 
Katyayana declares : — 

irra?iTc^ ii” 

From term it appears — ^that where it is fraudulent 

use, the penalty does not attach, and besides, the loss of 
principal, as an alternative to restoration, follows according to 
the proportion of consumption, and if the pledge is just sufficient 
to meet the full liability of the pledge, there is no balance left 
in favour of either side according to this very rule of proportion. 

This is emphasised by Harlta — 

'ssrr^ ST? ■53^ II” 
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What is meant by— ^ifg: 5fS*. t” 

Smrti-Candrika says :— ^rf^sTTSi: i” 

The creditor loses the right of demanding another security as 
the security has perished through his fault. 

This leads us to the subject of de_^cienci/ 0 / secunty, in the 
hands of the pledgee, where it has deteriorated not through the 
fault of pledgee, but through some agencies over which he has 
no control. The standard of care, that is demanded of the 
pledgee is akin to that demanded of the bailee — “ qfelT^- 

and further, just as in the case of a bailment, 
stipulations must be strictly observed, that are made with regard 
to manner of holding by the pledgee— Jfsrr ^Tfqn 
Smrti-Candrika puts this, very concisely — 

gr^fii sTTaii'ref^grTTreT^tsrr^jr: w ^ 
nm nR5rq^q^*{ irat*! tfrar^c[ \” 

The pledgee must see, while the pledge is in his custody, 
that it does not deteriorate through his fault- — it is not changed 
in character, it does not diminish in quantity, it is not 
destroyed, it does not become worthless, it is not removed to 
the hands of third persons, etc. But if this is all right, if the 
pledgee proves faithful to his charge, he is not else responsible 
for the destruction or deterioration of the pledge and the pledgor 
is bound to make good the deficiency or supply another, equal 
in value. The cases, where pledgee is not responsible are 
described as act of God or King: — 

(а) “ ^ r 

(б) “ ?rrqfefi ^ ^ 1 

fTcT’^ €1^ ll” (qiT<5im*i:) 

(c) g I 

mm rrarsT 11” tajiTO:) 

(d) i 

’srrf^i^ssrqT ii” 
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All these passages emphasise that either the debt must be 
paid in full or the deficiency must be made up or another good 
pledge must be supplied. The making up of deficiency is noticed 
by the following passage of Harita : — 

That another good pledge is to be given is laid down thus 
by Katyayana: — 

“sT ^IT I 

Both the alternatives of paying down the debt and supplying 
another pledge are noticed by the following anonymous Smrti 
pa>sagequotedbyall:— 

These passages indicate that in no case, the pledge was 
allowed to fall short of the sum advanced; if it fell short, it came 
under the category of and if the creditor had no hand 

in it, he could at once demand the repayment of the debt, which 
might be realised from other properties of the pledgor, which 
either must satisfy the debt or be thrown into the custody of 
the pledgee, to take the place of. the original pledge. Thus, 
in modern terms of the mortgage law, it can be said that 
foreclosure was always applied save in two cases, where the 
debtor, in absence of creditor, wished to pay or creditor refused 
to accept as well as where, in absence of debtor, creditor wished 
to realise his debt, and return the pledge. In these cases, as 
noticed before, sale was allowed. There was another case, where 
the security was called as noticed before with its 

two meanings, where the debt could be satisfied by sale of other 
properties of the debtor, Furtlief it may be mentioned again 
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in this connection that re-pledging was practised, by the creditor 
as an alternative to sale, in case he wished to realise his debt 
in absence of debtor, but in such a case unless specially 
stipulated, the repledgee was not obliged to pay interest. While 
pursuing this topic we may say that Dr. Ghose’s remark is not 
warranted, at p. 44. of his Lecture 11 (fourth edition) that 
“personal liability of the pledgor in the event of a deficiency 
is not expressly noticed in the Hindu Law.” That liability 
in every case as in the passages referred to, is emphasised, as 
alternative to supplying a fresh security. Further, we have 
seen, that sales were allowed only in cases where either the 
creditor or debtor was absent, and deficiency was never contem- 
plated in such sales, for pledge was never allowed to fall short of 
the debt’s value at any particular point. And, where actually there 
was deficiency in sale proceeds — only one instance is noted in 
respect to that — ^it is called where according to one 

meaning, it was not secured debt at all, while according to 
another meaning, valuable pledge being advanced on a small 
debt, there was no question of deficiency, and when considerable 
money was advanced on a small security, the period expiring, 
the debtor was made to pay double — “ l” So, 

really there is no omission on this point, as Dr. Ghose would 
suppose. Further we should say that pledges were always 
considered- — in case of full bhogya, to supply both interest and 
principal and in case of partial, where it is equal to full interest 
only, interest being appropriated, |.rincipal being paid, pledge 
was returnable. Where again, the pledge v-as considered of 
more value than the principal and the interest, simply the pledge 
was to be returned, without receiving any payment by 
creditor. 

So, Brhaspati, premising— T ’ — 
says— 
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Mitaksara comoasats : — “wiin 

fflr*TrfTqM?:wmi l ciw ^f%qfi|^^3R ?P| 

>fTf 7Tc(^ l ffsHTSTl -qi I ft: 

^fq ^rftqrqjt ^mm^^ ” 

This can be varied by mutual stipulations. We now close 
this point with the remark that the act of God and king 
is liberally interpreted by the commentators, which 
exculpates ■ the pledgee- The view is that it is only symbolic 
of any cause over which the pledgee has no control I 

— S mrti- Candrika . 

We now bring our subject of pledges to a close with the 
remark that Katyayana prescribes severe penalty, to a dishonest 
pledgee, who by fabricating false document of pledge, enjoys 
property of another, and further conversely pledgor, also taking 
advantage of any kind of liability of the pledgee’s surety in a 
most oppressive and unrelenting manner realises it — also deserves 
severe penalty along with confiscation of property he has 
realised, to which he is not entitled. 

I 

^qt ^qfeefT It” ( ) 

flig^ f xfq 2r: i 

^mrfiT g rff 55En| ( siitsifr; ) 



CHAPTEB n. 


Bailment. 

Definition, Classification and Characteristics of Each Class . — 

Of the eighteen topics of Hindu Jurisprudence, the Law 
of Bailment is second in order, called It is defined to 

be a transaction between two persons, in which one, on the 
strength of perfect confidence and feeling of security, delivers 
one’s own goods to the other for safe keeping, to abide the 
time, when the kept will be wanted back by the owner. Hence 
Narada says : — 





I 




Various kinds of bailment are enumerated and recognised 
by the authorities and all are governed by a set of common 
principles of law, gathered together under the heading 

The principal kinds of bailment that are noticed by all the 
authorities are — (a) {h) ; (c) ; 

(d) ; (e) “ssiw:” ; (/) or as some say 

and (g) 

Of these, is delivery of the deposit, in a 

sealed cover, without letting the depositee know, its nature, 
extent or identity. So, Brhaspati declares — 

^ ii” 

“*?rre*.” is removal to another’s house, for safe keeping, 
treasures or any valuables for protection against king’s wrath, 
robbers and the like or defrauding of agnates, but without 
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knowledge of the house-owner, delivering the object to a member 
of the house, asking to deliver to. the Owner. Hence Vyasa and 
Brhaspati : — 

The reading in Viramitrodaya is “?r*sr»2:f for 

found in Smrti-Candrika and Vivada-Eatnakara. 

The term ” is applied to an article, which one 

delivers to another, representing to the latter, that it was left 
by its owner to the custody of the former, who requests the 
latter person to deliver the article in trust, in the same person, 
in exactly the same manner, in which it was instructed to be 
delivered. Hence, Asahaya, the commentator of Narada, in 
commenting on the passage No. 14, under the heading 
“Niksepa,” explains the word by simply analysing it — “qg 
l” Hence Katyayana declares 

5it H” 

Vivada-Eatnakara notices a different reading ‘*?ra ?TTirf” for 
and attributes it to Halayudha, but the substance 
of the meaning is not affected thereby. g ^ 

ffa qfswiT qiTaff ^ 

^ l” Vlramitrodaya 

says— ‘ W5?f^ afcT*? i ” Or as Smrti- 

Candrika says — irfr»i r’ Vyavahara-Mayukha — 

l” The term “u%« 5ITO:” is explained in Vlramitrodaya 

as — Wfl ^ 

l” "When two persons mutually become depositees 
for their respective articles, each such article is called 
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Mitaksara also ^ 

TTJn J?rra^ 

It may also mean re-bailing by the bailee to another, 
according to, for instance, Vyavahara-Mayukha and Asahaya on 
Narada. Vivada-Ratnakara and Viramitrodaya represent the 
other view — mutual bailing. Asahaya on Narada — passage No. 
14, heading Niksepa, says 

^ w. irfasirw: i 

ssrwww. I 

% Os 

The meaning — mutual bailing — seems to be preferable, as 
there will be otherwise overlapping between “^sqTf%a*.” and 

“qfasqra:”. 

The term is the article that comes into the 

custody of a person through begging it from the owner, who 
grants the prayer, — to be used on special needs or occasions 
and when the special need comes to an end, the thing is to 
be returned. Such is generally the valuable garment or orna- 
ment or jewel, etc., to be worn on specific occasions. Hence, 
Smrti Candrika— 

Katyayana reads the kind “ilaagrsrfci ?i:” for “farfeWT®*.” 
or when extending the principles of to 

these other kinds. This is cited in Vivada-Ratnakara — “qpi: 

>|5qTsqr1%rraTf'*fT»i i 

’wa: ifa T’ The passage in other authorities is mate- 

rially different ; for instance, Narada (14) — 

“qq qq qTfqarjqrffaTf?! i 

fqfwq,qfat3fr ant nfassfra ata a u 
irfaqc¥Tfa fit aw aqaa at: i 
. aartaq fafagV: atfl faaa: aiav. f 
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Brhaspati and others read — 

xOT ^ smPT^ II” 

which Smrti-Gandrika for instance cites — with the remark— 

^s^fffiT% «rM^S5F| '?f?j 

There is a variant reading “irfh»Jl[TfH ’3t*D!pf’ for ‘'u%- 
iTSlfh ?it in Narada ; The author of Vivada-Eatnakara 

explains thus, the phrase ^ 

®<T^^ npinfroi^Tcj^ q:isi \ “ it is 

thus a bail offered for security of punishment. At the same 
time, the author remarks that Halayudha reads— 

say, one who undertakes guardianship of a 
minor, with great wealth. This reading is also noticed in Dr. 
Jolly’s text of Narada. Vivada-Eatnakara — "qt*!’# 

jrai8^5re%S qq qq fqftrs’^: qfa”— 

citing from Halayudha. 

Now coming to the term it is explained as 

“qrf^sqi^ ’Wrfq f[*.”~delivered in trust for the purpose of 
trade, in Vivada-Eatnakara. It may be, for instance, a cargo 
boat, a house to locate a shop in, or even loans of capital. E it 
is to be taken as a substitute for of other texts, it 

means, materials delivered into the hands of artisans, for 
welding them into finished articles. Now, the crucial word is 
and the word means — ^profession or calling of a 
Vai^ya, .and the word, “siairirerfqq: ” means, delivered article 
for the purpose of following, with its help, the profession of a 
Vai^ya. The profession of a Vai^ya is taken to be trade in 
Vivada-Eatnakara— It may as well mean the calling 
of all sorts of artisans, goldsmiths, etc. But there is a great 
difficulty in making thus the word “ta3r§f9f«S?t:” a substitute for 
“faifePSTTOJ ”, as within this latter term are included, the 
clothes given to washermen fpr washing. The Vaiiyas, it is to 
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be noticed, are one of the three pure higher castes, wearing the 
sacred thread and called hence, the twice-born, entitled to read 
the Vedas. Visnu Smrti, for instance reads in its second chapter, 
the traditional Vrtti of Vaisya— 

and the Vrtti of Sudra as^^ — Hence, 
is a term which is distinct from “fsrf^UslITO:” . 

Another peculiar thing to be noticed in the 
passages is that or pledge for loans is included, for 

instance, . in Katyayana, in Brhaspati, 

Narada however does not mention it, nor 

Y ajhavalk ya~ “2rTf%fIT’^Tl%fp5n^f^qT^4 . 

Vivada-Ratnakara, when explaining Katyayana, takes 
to mean and while explaining the word in 

Brhaspati says— 

^wjat”. Hence, the pledge, which is taken to be included in 
these passages, is that given in secret Thus it is that 

this kind of pledge partakes of the "nature of Kiksepa, where 
confidence is the only security. 

Another kind of which can be classed under 

the heading is noticed by the author of Smrti-Candrika, 

when he dwells upon the full requisites of a loan transaction, 
citing a passage of Brhaspati, which distinguishes between 
and 

This passage comes in conflict with another passage of 
Brhaspati, ^ where both 

the words are synonymous,, meaning pledge. He cites 
Narada, citing, that peculiar meaning of the word-“w;K^:” which 
can make it fit to be classed, under the head 

r* He comments — 
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l”' It is placing the object 
of pledge in the hands of a common friend, as a deposit for 
benefit of both. In other words — he is called 
etc. 

In this matter, Asahaya on Narada, passage No. 1, defining 
the legal topic is particularly instructive. He lays 

finger on the independent or peculiar characteristic of this legal 
topic. He says : “rfgi ^sfq 

^ 3q?r isfi f^a^rerc^fsTrsfqr. ?rq ’errf%-fe%fr-?rwq[- 

^tq i” 

In this world, no one advances even a cowrie, in absence 
of witnesses or written instruments. But where confidence 
arises, man becomes fearless of loss and can advance even 
thousands of gold coins, in absence of witnesses or written 
instruments ; and this confidence is the life and soul of all tran- 
sactions, classed under “filwq:-” 

Now, the twofold meaning of the word “f*i%q;” is to be 
mentioned. One meaning is the name of the legal topic, the 
essence of which is confidence reposed by a person in another. 
This meaning is defined in Narada (1) — 

I 

fsraqt ^*T sqqf Kq? iImi” 

The other meaning is only that of a particular class of transac- 
tions of that name — in other words, it is only a species called 
under a genus also called “^^q;”. This special class 
also going under the name “fsi^q:” is thus defined by Vyasa — 

It” 

When a person leaves for foreign lands, when he wants to 
protect his treasures against king’s wrath,, when he is afraid 
that co-parceners will cheat him of his just share in the joint 
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family, he leaves his wealth in another’s hands and this is called 
A typical instance is that of Raksasa, the minister of 
the fallen king Nanda, fleeing from wrath of Canakya, as given 
in the drama Mudraraksasa. It is distinguished from “sstto” 
in that whereas “sEftW.” is depositing in absence of the depositee, 
with some man of his, is depositing in presence of the 

depositee with him personally. “«srre;” seems to be a more 
urgent and emergent necessity. There is a common point thus 
between and ; for which is a 

deposit in sealed cover, is also delivered in absence of the depo- 
sitee with some man of his— as noticed by Viramitrodaya 
sgpit i” Again the 

common point between and is that the articles 

openly are delivered to the depositee, who can thus know their 
exact nature, identity and extent. The following passages may 
be noted : — 

^4^ ^[<5r4: ; qqist 

fsTWI ’irrt^-^KqiTcl^ r— Smyti-Candrika in 

commenting on the above passages of Vyasa, defining the 
particular class . 

(b) “frar 'q q^t tq; I qrqqrqj 
fq%q: I qwsuj qr, crflRsj qT?fsq»| 

qfq qwT wer qnq:. 

q qt %cT qnfq?P| qqfqfqt qfq l” — ^Viramitrodaya. 

Viramitrodaya also cites the full Narada passage — 


qtoqS I 



Narada thus distinguishes between the two meanings of the 
word “fq#r.”. 

(c) “fqqTfra?s;qt5 qrfqeqx qr^ttr grfggpq i «r^ 

qqjqJT tqrfq ^5 'WRl, 
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fsrff'frs^ ficurd^ 

Sffff # iT#q:, f 1 1 f^q; |”— 

Mitaksara commenting on tlie ‘?r^^aT:’ passage of Yajnavalkya 

‘•'?ITf%ffT5qT%fI«g:TOf^^qTf^«SRi f^cfq; Yajnavalkya 11.67. 

We again advei't to the “ ?rfff%3i: ” passage of Katyayana 
for explaining the word and “ ” and also 

the ” passage of Brhaspati, for discussing the meaning 

of ‘‘ai5[’5rr*T^” to discuss, why they are classed under the heading 
“ f^^qj”. To understand this we have to bear in mind that, an 
the element of confidence is always there or 

“qjq:” here is remaining of the purchased property in the custody 
of the vendor, even after the sale is complete and title passes to 
the purchaser. In such a case, the relation of the bailor and 
the bailee, is established with reference to the article purchased, 
between the vendee and the vendor. Vivada-Eatnakara says, 
“aRq; f 

is deposit of an article, delivered to one, when going abroad — - it 
is noticed by Y'yasa and Brhaspati by the word ‘■'d9rTq?5n*TT?l. ” 

The word “ snysTT^Tfi: ” means one who has taken shelter 
of somebody, against imminent danger or trouble. When 
dependents like women and slaves run away from the chastise- 
ment of their lord and master — the patria potestas , — -and take 
shelter with a strong person, this latter becomes the guarantor 
of their person and property, by assuring them and thus become 
their bailee and all rules of law under the heading ‘*f^q:” 
apply to their mutual relations. V'ivada-Ratnakara therefore 
declares “ ?iqq' 

Thus, transactions wide apart in their nature, are classed 
together under the heading “fq^iq:”, the fundamental principle 
of classification running through them all— one coming into 
possession of another’s property, simply for commanding un- 
bounded confidence. 
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This is well laid down in the very first passage of Narada 
on the'subject already cited at the outset, and there is remarkable 
unanimity among all the authorities on the subject of classifica- 
tion, on this fundamental principle as we have just now found. 
Hence Sir T. Strange, in his book Elements of Hindu Law 
referable to British Judicature in India, Vol. I (Ed. 1825), 
pp. 277, etc., wrongly declares that Hindu writers differ in their 
division of bailments and himself then proceeds, on the 
assumption, that the number of bailments have been given 
differently by different Hindu writers— to evolve his own 
principle of classification, which he thinks, reconciles all the 
different kinds noticed by different writers. We have just 
noticed that all writers enumerate the principal kinds, prevalent, 
but nowhere indicate they are exhaustive, so that the varieties 
like “ ” and “ ” always inay fit in. It is a mistake 

to suppose that there was given the complete series by each 
writer. Bather, the definition is complete and not the enumera- 
tion. The passage and the passage of 

must be read together in this connection. Sir T. 
Strange however classifies on the principle of benefit that may 
accrue to one or other or both the parties to the contract. Thus 
where the contract is for the benefit of the bailor, he takes it 
to be of two kinds — first, simple deposits and secondly, 
mmdatum or execution of commission of any kind for another, 
upon any property of the latter. In the first case, it is to be 
, simply held, pending delivery; in the latter case something 
without reward is to be done upon it. Now this latter case 
is hard to find where an active duty is imposed upon the bailee, 
without reward. Then Sir T. Strange mentions as examples 
of contracts, accruing to the benefit of the bailee only, loans 
for use, ie., the e.xnmples, where the benefit is on 

both sides, are mutual trusts (hffngrre:), pledges or g^*.) 

and the various kinds of hiring, i.e., or 

Now Sir T. Strange puts the class pledges 
or gstsf.) under both bailments “ fsfgu *,” as well as loans 
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for consumption, as he calls The reason is that, 

according to him, “ A pledge is an accessory contract, being a 
bailment of something, to the crediior on a loan of money, 
which, by the Hindu Law, may be security only or for secruity, 
joined with use, etc.,” p. 287. And again he says — pp. 294, 
etc.,- — “ The loan for consumption differs from a loan for use, 

which is a bailment and for performance of terms of 

contract (in loans for consumption) it is usual to take security 
consisting in pledges or sureties or both.” 

Hence, according to Sir T. Strange, pledges or gsj:) 

are the common topic to both “fsfWT.” and 

This is a confusion of the basic principles, adopted by the Hindu 
jurists, which radically separate subjects of one topic from 
subjects of the other. The basic principle of bailments 
as just seen, is personal confidence and other things are 

non-essential. The basic principle of “ ” is not 

personal confidence, but delivery of the object of loan,— -money 
or other thing. This delivery is not secured by personal 
confidence, but the sureties or pledges. Hence the law of 
pledges is part and parcel of the law of delivery of 

loans. Hence Sir T. Strange is wrong, when he says — that 
“ a pledge is a bailment. ” The duties of the bailee are never 
fastened by the Hindu jurists upon the pledgee. The two sets 
of duties are different, though sometimes, as just before ^noticed, 
some pledges may take the form of bailment and they are duly 
noticed. Hence it is that Narada declares twenty-five sub- 
headings under the topic of which pledges^is eighth in 

order—*' Wftqfiffgt ^ciTl ” Of the six sub- 
headings under which the topic “ ” is dealt with, “ 

nowhere finds a place. We note the following passages — 

^ ?mT 

(Narada, 1 — 
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%%fr 35i%5in^ tt” 

(Narada, 117 — 

Hence, pledges are invariably connected with loans, bail- 
ments are not so; in one case, delivery of materials is the cause 
of security, and in the other, personality of the bailee. Sir T. 
Strange’s classification corresponds to Story’s classification of 
English bailments~mde Story, Bailments, s. 2. It is true, 
as rjir T. Stxange remarks, that “ confessedly, the most material 
if not the whole of the principles of English Law of Bailments, 
have been imported into it, through Bracton from Romans ” 
(p. 277). It will be convenient here to compare Roman and 
its derivative English law of Bailments in its classification of 
Bailments with the Hindu classification, just noticed. For 
this purpose, we adopt classification stated by Lord Holt, in 
Coggs V. Bernard (1704), J sm., L.O. 181. Depositum of 
English and Roman Law, in which the Depositor was only 
benefited, where it is a delivery of the thing for safe custody, 
corresponds to Nyasa, Niksepa and Upanidhi of Hindu Law. 
Gommodatum or loan for gratuitous use of an object of 
English and Roman Law, corresponds to Yacitaka of Hindu 
Law. Locatis Conductio Rei, where delivery for use is not 
gratuitous, but for a fee or in other words, hiring, corresponds 
to pledges of particular objects, where the enjoyment of the 
usufruct was purchased as it were, by the money delivered. 
The Hindu Law places this kind in the chapter, Rnadanam, 
because, the essential element of Niksepa is wanting here — 
personal confidence. This is called a species of Bhogyadhi, 
where the hire fee is the credit money of the creditor and where 
the pledge is never destroyed, that meaning the creditor is 
bound to deliver it, as soon as it is required. 

Next Vadium or pawn or pledge, as a security for money, 
borrowed by the bailor, or rather the debtor, is not called a 
bailment at all by the Hindu Lawgivers. As we have seen 
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already Adhi and Niksepa are separately treated by them. 
Next we come to Locatio opens Faciendi of English and Eoman 
Law, which means delivery of goods to be carried or for some- 
thing to be done to them, for payment which corresponds to 
“ Vaisyavrttyarpita ” or '* Bilpi-nyasa ” of the Hindus. There 
may be a question here, that there is a payment for 
labour, but it is not this payment that forms the essential 
characteristic of the transaction. It is the personal confidence 
again, that forms the essence here. Lastly we come to 
Mandatmn or delivery of goods to be done something to them, 
not for fee, but gratis; it also corresponds to the same two species 
of Hindu Law — “Vaisyavrttyarpita” and “ Silpi-nyasa” for they 
may be both with and without reward. Lastly there are other 
kinds, mentioned under Niksepa, which are not mentioned in 
the other systems, e.g., taking care of minors with their property, 
which corresponds to Fideicommissa of the Eoman and Law of 
Trusts in the English System. By ail the Hindu authorities, 
the subject of Niksepa or bailment is treated under the 
following heads and we propose to follow them, namely, (i) 
The qualifications of a bailee (Niksepa-dhari-gunah), (ii) how 
to excute the bailment, (Niksepa-siddhi), (m) the duties of 
the bailee, which are again divided into following sub-headings — 
(i) Standard of care in custody of the bailee (Niksepa- 
palanam) (ii) Mode of return of the object of bailment 
(Niksepa-pratyarpanam), (m) Exceptions to the liability 
of the bailee (Sabhyabhuta-grahitr-visayah), (it?) Faults of 
the bailee (Grahitrdosah)— which again lead to— (a) Eefusal to 
part with the object, (b) Conversion by the bailee, (c) 
Penalties and defaults, (d) Mode of Execution of liability upon 
the unwilling or dishonest bailee, (e) Liabilities and immuni- 
ties in special cases. 

(I) The Qualifications of a Bailee. 

The following passages are cited by the authorities as quali- 
fications of a bailee, all virtues tending to inspire confidence ^ 
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(a) “f 5ft I 

flfWTtft 'sa: w” (ifi:) 

(&) ^ ^ g’jf w 1 

1^=^* ^sfST qft^ II” (s^f^:) 

The bailee must be a man of noble lineage, of good conduct and 
character, learned in law, dutiful and truthful, has got numerous 
friends, followers or helpers, is greatly wealthy and a man of 
plain and honest dealings, who shrinks from any sort of 
ignoble action. Hence, before depositing any treasure with a 
person, with the hope of getting it returned when wanted, one 
must look to the country, nationality, caste and family, conduct 
and character of the company he keeps. All the authorities 
comment upon the word “ffWiq’i” of Manu— it means, ail are 
agreed,, one full of friends, well-wishers and helpers. Hence, 
Viramitrodaya says— ‘effTT^ Vivada-Eatnakara 

says— 1 

(II) How to execute the Bailment. (Niksepa-siddhi) 

The object of bailment may be delivered^ either in presence 
of witnesses or in their absence, in secret. In the latter case, 
swearing on solemn affirmation is resorted to, in case of dispute 
on occasion. The following passages are important : — 

(a) ^ \ 

qfonw It” 

(P) gsffifqg: Rtw: i 

irfa^ irr: fqtrat if 

It is to be noticed that the latter halves of these passages 
deal with the mode of return and realisation. The essence is 
delivery in presence of witnesses or in their absence, and the 
witnesses are mentioned and not written instruments of bailment, 
because delivery is the essence of the transaction. 
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{III) The Duties of the Bailee. 

Under the heading — the duties of the Bailee— the first point 
to be taken up is the standard of care while in his custody. 

In the latter half of the passage of Brhaspati, just quoted, 
the indication of care is given— the bailment is to be cared for, 
as he ■would do, for his own son — l” It is 
a thankless task, which the bailee or simple custodian under- 
takes without reward and hence, pure religious merit attaches to 
one who is a faithful bailee. The merit that accrues to one 
who gives away gold, ornaments, valuable metals to others, who 
reassures one who takes shelter with him, i'i^ is the merit of a 
faithful bailee. On the other hand, sin of a murderess of her 
husband or sin of a father murdering his son, or, a friend, accrues 
to a bad bailee who “swallows up” the object bailed. 

The following passages may be noted : — 

w sipql: q^: \ 

»#fraT 5€nt W’? 1 ” 

The standard of care is indicated by three degrees of negli- 
gence, which contribute to the destruction of the object bailed, 
by a passage, which is attributed to both Vyasa and Katyayana 
and three kinds of liability are imposed accordingly in the matter 
of restoration apart from penalty. 

Thus, there are three degrees of negligence, 

and “ When it is wantonly con- 
sumed, it is when it is simply allowed to perish 

through neglect, it is and where no neglect or 

indifference is involved, but simply ignorance or inadvertence, 
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Next we pass on to Mode of return of the ohject of Bailment. 

The object is to be returned in the exact identical manner 
in which it was taken. No equivalent or substitute may be 
delivered. But this holds good only generally in case of a 
Niksepa. About Silpi-nyasa or about Vaisyavrttyarpita, which 
involves labour and skill upon the object, this general rule will 
be modified. Hence special rules have been framed for them, 
governing their return. However, generally speaking the 
purpose of the bail must be faithfully carried out. Note the 
following passages about the mode of return ; — 

(a) fiq: l” 

(Yajnavalkya, II. 65) 

(h) I 

53 ii” (ng:) 

(c) ^ i 

(d) STTfOTct rlWT^ f 

(e) “^fqcT ^ 1 

rrei ^rfsi ^ ^ It” 

Of these, (c) relates to ”, (d) relates to 

where sealed cover is to be returned intact, as it was originally 
given, (e) raises a question by the word “ The word 

means sons or other heirs (apparent not presumptive). It may 
also mean, as explained in Smrti-Candrika, a co-parcener or 
even a vendee, who has got a title to the object bailed 

uejpfiirni:; 



There may arise an occasion to return the object bailed, 
to the bailor, who is howwer then away or abroad. In such 
a case, the bailee must not deliver it to “pratyan.antara ” though 
he may be described as the bailor’s representative on the spot. 
Tile law enjoins there, biding the time of arrival of the bailor. 
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The reason advanced, is that Praty anantara mhy die in 
the meantime, and when the bailor returns, he may demand 
the thing afresh from the bailee ; and even if Pratyamntara 
does not die, when the bailor returns, it may happen^ 
Pratyanantara may refuse to part with the object bailed, in 
which case, the bailee will be held answerable. 

tf I!” 

Vivada Eatnakara comments upon this : — 

^ I ^ fwfsTqrt 5ii[i| ^ 

I g g I g irfa 

f5!t?rT rfgqr^ mqg-qfKwi^ ^ssf sNrqr 

r ■ 

But when the bailor is dead and the time comes to return 
the bail, the bail must be offered even without asking^ to the 
as otherwise there may be complaint against the bailee, 
by the kinsmen of the bailor before the king. 

5f ^ wsgfiir: II” 

When the bailor is alive, he may himself ask for return 
and without asking, there is no duty in the bailee to return, 
but once asked, he must return without hesitation. Hence 
Brhaspati — 

“«Brre?E5!t* ?T 5i^«rTfr^r3r^qsq^: \ 

5j|1[tT qrfqFfirqtg i ” 

Also Katyayana — 

“f5#j ifqiq q qiqfqqjq^q ^ \ 

qT'qrFTTq q gqjTgqqt qqqff qqg II” 
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Also Brhaspati — 

^ ^TT3f flcj[ II” 

The gist of these passages is, that the return must be made 
as soon as once the demand is made. Refusal on demand 
entails payment of interest at 5 per cent, per mensem. The 
reading is found also for in 

Vivada-Eatnakara. But before asking, when a time is sti- 
pulated for giving back, waiting for that time must be made 
by the bailee, otherwise in offering to give up the object 
before expiry of such time, there is breach of faith which 
is a punishable offence, though of course, if the bailor asks 
before time, delivery back may be made. Hence the foliowdng 
passage of Katyayana 

■‘WTO^Sira: anS i 

The condition of biding the time must be strictly fulfilled. 
The penalty otherwise is double the value of the object. It has 
been said that once the demand is made by the bailor for return 
it must be complied with ; and that if the refusal is made, it 
involves payment of interest. But if it is not refusal, but 
simply delay in complying with the demand for return, the 
interest has not to be paid, but simply the object itself, or if 
the object is destroyed, in the meanwhile, through the act of 
God or king, in which the bailee has no contributory responsi- 
bility, the equivalent in value has to be returned. The following 
passages may be noted ; — 

(а) W. I 

?rl\?iT ii”— i 

(б) ^ ST I 

^ ll”— 5TT^^: I 

fA “jiTgTMjjiTfSR.c»=nf sTtaf eqgTS ?(?{ ^5R?T i”— 
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The following comment of Yiraaiitroclaya on (6) (siPO?) may 
be noted ; — 

i” 

The last three passages cited indicate also that a penalty 
equal in value to the object has also to be paid to the king in a 
case, where though there is no refusal, there is simply delay in 
compliance. This leads to consideration of the next two topics 
under the heading, “Duties of the Bailee,” namely, his /at<Ks 
and liabilities and the exceptions to them. 

As regards the bailee’s faults and liabiUtks, Katyayana’s 
twm passages must he first cited : — 

cict ii” 

?f5Sll7^Tq5llfa[?I3TH” 

This second passage is attributed to Vyasa, for example in 
Viramitrodaya. These passages contemplate the varying 
degrees of liability of the bailee to the bailor, apart from 
penalties to the king, which they also entail and which will be 
separately dealt with under the heading, pcndNes /or /aw/ts 
the bailee. 

These liabilities also relate to the time, when the object 
remains in the custody of the bailee. There is a separate second 
set of liabilities, as just before noticed, that though full care is 
not wanting at the time of custody, there is negligence or 
refusal to return. These also involve penalties or fines to the 
King. Thus then remembering it clearly that there are two 
sets of liabilities and penalties of • the bailee, one, while in 
custody, the other, while the occasion for return comes,^ 
either on demand by the bailor or when stipulated period 
comes to an end and the bailor demands or in oilering 
before time to give up the object bailed,^ — we xjroeeed to 
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note about the two passages of Katyayana just cited, that 
they contemplate three kinds of liability of the bailee,^ 
while the object is in his custody, namely, when he wantonly 
without authority consumes or converts it to his use 
secondly, when he simply neglects or allows it to deteriorate or 
to be destroyed ( ) and thirdly, without his knowledge 

but without want of care, the thing perishes or deteriorates or 
becomes useless ( ) . 

In the case of the thing’s substitute is to be 

returned with interest at 5 per cent, per mensem ; in the case 
of negligence, it is to be returned, but without interest ; in the 
case of destruction without negligence, but without his 
knowledge, it is to be paid, minus one-fourth its value, as 
Mitakshara explains-““f^^^!?J, 

As regards the second set of liabilities of the bailee to the 
bailor, that is to say, when the time comes to return and the 
former fails in his duty, even though the thing may perish 
through a cause, in which the bailee has no hand, he is still 
held responsible as, had he complied promptly with the request, 
there might not be any such oceasion. Always then in such a 
case, the bailee is to deliver the object and if it perishes accident- 
ally, but without his hand in it, he has still to make it good, 
and pay a penalty equal in value to the thing. 

The passages, bearing on the above principle, with the 
material words underlined may be noted below 

(a) sf I ^ 

(b) ^ fl?! t”— 

(c) ‘'gTWSTSH? i 

’srltfiT ^ ii”— sgro: i 

■ ■ , 

These passages do not involve deliberate refusal. If 
however there is deliberate refusal, even though the subject may, 
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not perish, the subject may not be returned, except without 
payment of interest which, on authority of Ivaitvayana, bears 
interest at five per cent, per mensem, that is to 'say, is to be 
regarded henceforth, as a debt in the hands of the bailee. 

f^siT ij”— I 

sn^iRR 5? gja?! ii” — ^TtsuarsTt i 

There is another occasion, where the object, in the hands of 
the bailee, bears interest at five per cent, per mensem. It belongs 
to the category of the first set of liabilities, that is to say, when 
the bailee wantonly without permission of the bailor, converts 
the thing to his own use. 

It has been already referred to in citing Kntyayana— 
“?lf%^€t^^ar:”—Thefurtherpassagesare:— 

“4 'msr I 

cisiTfc? ^ ^<4 ciWTfci II” 

(Narada, 8, Ch, on Nikshepa, Dr. Jolly.) 

Viramitrodaya reads— “aieiTt ^ITW^” and explains the word 
as i” 

The penalty is according to the value of user. 

fRTfq i’ — i 

i”— i 

Viramitrodaya says that he living by hiring out and otherwise 
also living on the usufruct of the object bailed, becomes liable 
to pay interest. 

Sf; ^f%c[TEIR4cI^JTTiaiS|; I 
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Smrti-Candrika remarks that it follows from these passages, 
as a corollary, that the bailee may use with permission of the 
bailor. 

The five per cent, interest in such a case is explained on 
the ground that all sorts of treasures which are 
bear interest since the time they are asked back and if not 
repaid then bear interest at five per cent. The following 
passage— Narada, 109, may be noted with 

Asahaya’s comment on it (Dr. Jolly.) 

g fif I 

SIf5?| ii” 

lei HI iwi iTicj.1 

I Hi Hit IT'^fiTHJTfq H |llH H^T Wllw. ^fq 

qiirsnm'iT ill i” 

Narada speaks of a six months’ grace and then interest at 
five per cent. 

As regards the penalties that are exacted from a defaulting 
bailee, by the king, it has been already noted that in case of 
refusal to return and in ease of simple failure to return quickly, 
the penalty amounts to the value of the thing bailed. The 
same penalty also attaches, when the thing perishes through 
the bailee’s fault, while it is in his custody. 

Penalty in case of consumption or wanton conversion to 
use, is also the equivalent in value of the thing. 

We may note the following passage : — 

“1^q5?lTqi''cllT ^rqtf ^jr?| j 

for without 

materially changing the meaning. 

“^qrtTfTtt t?«r i 
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Penalty in case of complete denial and trying to conceal 
the property bailed and giving false evidence for that purpose, 
is also the equivalent in value of the thing, in addition to the 
full restoration to the bailor, but without interest. The 
following passages may be noted : — 

ti”--5srre; i 

Smrti-Gandrika remarks on it — 
i” 

This passage speaks only of the liability to the bailor. The 
penalty is spoken to, by Brhaspati : — 

f^HTsar riw ii” 

The word means | 

Also, Mann : — 

fjTcfTtq ^ li” 

One who tries to distort the evidence of witnesses in order 
to secure permanent possession of the thing in his custody 
against the true owner deserves penalty, which is equivalent to 
the thing’s value, as in other passages. The first half of 
this passage, speaks of the exact manner of giving the 
thing back as it was taken. The witnesses must speak 
the absolute or literal truth and the number and identity 
of witnesses must be the same in both cases. Smrti- 
Candrika remarks — 

^ ^fT l” 

The last passage, quoted,— that of Brhaspati, — speaks of 
a transaction which is public, being made in the presence of 
witnesses as also one, which is made in secret, on solemn oath 
of the man taking the thing, in his charge. The penalty of 
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distorting evidence of witnesses is the same, as making false 
oath. And swearing on solemn oath is the only means of 
proving secret transactions, as spoken to, by Brhaspati.:, — 

In speaking of the number and identity of witnesses Sir 
T. Strange remarks, that the law was same in Greece and he 
takes it from Sir William Jones’ Essay on the Law of Bailments, 
p. 51, that Demosthenes, for a client of his, sued in an action 
to recover a deposit, set up a defence, which must have 
prevailed at Benares, that action having been brought by two 
only, out of three, who had been concerned, all three proprietors 
must be ready to receive the bailment, otherwise the bailee 
was not bound to restore it— Elements, Vol. I, pp. 278, etc. 

Eeverting from this digression to the subject of Penalties, 
there is another instance of them, namely, where the bailee 
refuses to part with the object, not indeed concealing it or 
denying its knowledge, but simply surreptitiously postponing 
the delivery from day to day to the Greek Calends, in such 
a case, as also in a case where one dishonestly or fraudulently 
imputes bailment of an object of his own with an innocent 
person, the penalty is the penalty of theft and the penalty of 
theft is the first Sahasa, and the first Sahasa, amounts to 250 
panas. Vide Visnu Smriti— “qrosTT t 
Wrft l” — Chapter 4. 

The Matsya Purana awards prathama Sahasa, as penalty 
and double the value to the bailor, coming thus in conflict 
with Manu, who speaks of the equivalent, and not double, to 
the bailor. The former is explained as referring to one, who 
is not a Brahmin. We quote the texts side by side : — 

Matsya Purana : — 
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Manu : - - 

5nq!if^ f5j%q I 

'q cfcjrW il” 

Vivada-Rafcaakara cites in this connection a passage of Manu — 
penalty of death, for fraudulent act in cheating one of 
property : — 

“qqrqifirg n: q^^qf \ 

^ qqiTai fqfqqqq: h” 

— fqqTq^:qTqf’i:: i 

qw qit f iTmqrfqksfqqqt ^T i” 

— I 

Lastly the penalty is double the value of the thing bailed, 
if it is offered to be given back before time, 

‘■'qiraflq fqgw q l” 

Besides the penalties of the state, the punishment of the other 
vporld is dragged down also, as also infamy in the society in 
which the bailee moves, is hinted at by the following 
passages : — 

‘‘qrrq^qr q r 

“qqltf qqr qigl: g*q: i 

qqfiqr SETT^ ii” 

qq qqc^ f fTf tqT?q^Tfqqi3| I 

qq ^Tc^^qiqqqt qlq q^qqi^ ii’— Sfqtfq: i 

‘‘ircq>|;, qgitqrfqqiq’’— ^fqqfiqqiT 1 
“qrwqqq??; qrqfqqqqqqsfq qq^raqi^, qq 
fqqqifqqqqrqRqjl qfq frqrqr^ i” 

The word “•qw:” in these passages of Brhaspati also is 
symbolic of other kinds of deposit. Now we pass on to the 
subject of Exceptions to the liability of a Bailee. 
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In order to discover the exceptions, we must look to the fact 
that in every such case, there is no contributory negligence of the 
bailee. This contributory negligence is called 

How in a particular case, to trace this or to make 

sure that it is absent? All the authorities have dealt with the 
case, where the object has perished and yet no liability 
attaches to the bailee to return. In other words, being 

not found, the acts of Grod and king destroying the object, 
excuse the bailee. The acts of G-od and king — are 
natural cataclysms such as fire, earthquake, flood, plunder by 
robbers or thefts, or king’s wrath. But apart from these also, 
there may be a loss, not traceable to the act of God or king, 
but still which involves the bailor’s and bailee’s goods— equally, 
where the bailee has not made any difiference in the attempt 
to save between his own and the bailor’s in his charge. Hence 
such a loss, proceeding from any cause, whatever, where the 
bailee’s conduct is perfectly hona j'ide, absolutely above board, 
he will be excused and the overt conduct is the sign of a perfectly 
straightforward and innocent person. Hence, it comes to this 
that the bailee is immune, where, by his overt conduct he is 
found, not to distinguish between his own goods and the 
bailor’s and inspite of that, through some cause or other, the 
bailor’s goods are lost. It is thus the standard of care and 
caution of an ordinary prudent owner, that may be proved 
through overt acts or conduct, that is demanded of a bailee, 
which protects him from all liability. The following passages, 
as they are put in order, make this principle clear : — 

( a) “f3%H w ST % tnra^ 1 

(b) fwsw^rr %tcT m i 

ffissr f^sir ii”-gffTegT?i5T: i 

(c) I 
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Yiramitrodaya remarks on (6) — 

presumption rebuttable of fault of bailee arises on showing 
that loss was not caused by act of God or king. 

The overt act however that the thing is lost with the things 
of the bailee is the sign that utmost care has been used. 

— I 

“«r?:T5ftf^%?iTfcr i 

HPf§5i i 

ICatyayana here mentions any cause other than the act of 
God or king, which excuses a bailee, and the overt act that he 
showed utmost circumspection is the fact that his own goods 
have been equally lost. 

The same thing is repeated by Narada 

5 ^^: :q | 

^Tif^nrarf^rti^ ii” 

The overt act explains the innocence of the bailee, unless 
proved that it was collusive to avoid liability. 

“fTsf ll545er5Wf 51 

— I 

‘*'?r’Cr5T|f%%5lTf^’ of Ivatyayana, is read as 
by Viramitrodaya, without substantially affecting the meaning 
as the author takes the terms symbolical of all sorts of causes, 
which are not remediable. *‘^TO3l5l^5p| \ 

Yajnavalkya adds to “i:T3T|^’ “sf 

5»T3itf^^cn3i^: f 

Viramitrodaya includes 57^ in in the term and 

Manu explains as follows ; — 

fT err I 

^ a^Tcr ^ h” 
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It is to be noted here that Mann uses the term and 

thus altogether we get, plunder by robbers and thefts by 

theives, as included in the term l In this connection 

there are some remarks made by Sir T. Strange, Elements, 
VoL I, 278, about presumption attaching to the bailee of guilt, 
differently in case of a theft and a robbery. He states that 
“where collusion is not imputable, robbery always, by the 

Hindu Law, in opposition to theft, implies a degree of violence, 
against which, no bailee, whatever, not specially undertaking 
is held to contract ; whereas, if a loss happens by thieves, the 
distinction exists and a bailee, even without reward, may be 

chargeable, where such a want of due care can be shown as 
must be taken to have led to spoliation and he cites 1 Digest 
of Colebrooke, 423, 429. He prefaces this remark by saying 
that “ it does not follow, though none of his own property 
have been lost, that he is to be necessarily answerable, if the 
deposit, having been kept with care, be lost notwithstanding, 
unless it can be shewn that he has kept his own with very 
different care.” In other words. Sir T. Strange would ascribe 
the burden of proof always to the bailor and this is against 
the express meaning of the authorities, for alike by the purport 
of Colebrooke’s Digest and by the cited passages, it seems, 
that unless act of God or king is present, the presumption 
arises of want of care on the part of the bailee, which he must 
disprove by showing any circumstance that can exculpate him, 
such as his own goods also have been lost with the bailor’s. 
Viramitrodaya’s remark may be recalled in this connection 

and this remark equally applies in case of thefts and robberies 
though of course, some authorities have included in 

as Yajnavalkya and others, as Manu, also. 

In other words, the burden of proof has been always placed 
by the authorities on the bailee. 

There is another case, where the bailee is free of guilt. 
Where the bailor, with his eyes open, places, the trust in a 
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quarter, which he knows, is liable to betrayal owing to some 
cause, if in future, the loss occurs though not on account of 
the contemplated cause, the bailee is not answerable. 

f^*rrS!T3^ \ ^5r!!TT?lf%5fT5s^- 
JETef Iflfb 

But even in such a circumstance, if it clearly transpires, 
that it is the contributory negligence of the bailee, that is 
responsible for loss, he will be held responsible. 

‘‘?IW g fsT^cnJlft’lIT 

'STSf^, ^5llc[ bfbT'f ^ b^ 

(bTfSfTbb:)— f% bftbig, bTfbf^ gg. i’ 

— Vivada Ratnakara. 

Lastly in dealing with the exceptions to liability of the 
bailee, we may note the special ease of Upanidhi as in the 
following passage of Manu : — bT9bTc|_ bfg 

i”— “»|b^bT ^q?^sfb b fqffbg, fb^FT ^bbigi” K 
he delivers up with the seal in tact he is not responsible, even 
though it may be ultimately found to be hollow or rent by 
rats. (Viramitrodaya.) 

It is to be read as applying not specially to Upanidhi but 
generically to be understood as applying to all sorts oDdeposits 
as Smrti-Candrika says— “bb ^fb 

i” 

It says that this principle of restoring in tact is applicable 
to other deposits such as ‘'bnbb” only subject to the condition 
of absence of — it ascribes another passage of Manu 

b-ggig. bT^ig” as applicable to Upanidhi only. 
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Gautama speaks of liability of the sons and other heirs of 
the bailee when he dies without delivery of the bailment. He 
says that the heirs are liable, when the deceased bailee already 
had incurred default. Otherwise, they are not liable to the 
bailor : 

The following — Gautama, 12th Chapter, pp. 201, etc., from 
the edition by L. Srinivasacharyya, is quoted : — 

Sutra No. 39— 

l” 

The verb is understood, following from the 

preceding Sutra. 

TOT^qiTf^fiT: ^ gw i” 

1 

gw^wTw ggwrq5ciwig gwftwr w ^wi gwTj vjtg: f 

fwwT^3iwn::i 

Next we pass on to the mode of realisation from a refractory 
bailee. 

The following passages bear on the subject :■ — 

(a) ^ ^ Wef fw^'wig: I 

fwwwwi m w II 

— wwfw: I 

(h) f5T%qwwfwik»[ ^srfw%!?;%w g i 

^gqTww[ifsw^c|^grmiwll%t: ii 

—m‘ 1 

(c) WW^W g I 

^CrSTT fwfwWJT 55ITW%r*i II 

— flg: 1 

(d) 5^tww ftJTW ftfHlWWill I 

ftwTw w WT 1^* qf^ww% (qfts^t?j) ii 

— ng: i 
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(e) g; f I 

—m- i 

(/) ^ fsriH^ itJt^% I 

^ ?IT=^: (^f5i:) nif/srsnisi ii 

Tir<!lfqfiTq?it^q^5Hfi5[H: I 

^ ?lf% g?irsg^ WSrJ’^ ! 

^ fi'q gc|^qt»!n1w5^H ii 

qqr 5f gf<? rif%T«!g gssnfqfg « 
fg»a:ir gug: gr^i^gr » 

—^W‘ I 

These passages indicate that tlie bailee should not be 
coerced into delivery of the object in his cliarge. If on request, 
he derives all knowledge or bluntly refuses to deliver or tries to 
conceal or remove or puts off the bailor from day to day, the 
bailor should not take the law into his own hands. He should 
first try the mild art of pursuastion, without resorting to 
tricks or strategy — qfWTWl”. 
But if in that case, the bailor still fails to make an 
impression, he will have to go to the king. The king then tries 
to use likewise very mild pursuasion and remonstrance and then 
still if the bailee remains adamant, Manu describes a particular 
method, which seems to be ope of the well-known methods, which 
ancient kings of these days employed in order to discover truth 
and secure justice. The king would then call up his spies, who 
are adepts or past masters in the art of taking guise of people 
of all sorts of classes and professions and they or one of them, 
may take the guise of a man, in age, looks and dress fit to be a 
fellow companion of the bailee and approach him, pick up his 
acquaintance, off and on, mix with him and representing himself 
to be a ma-n in want of a bailee, deposit his valuable gold with 
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the man. After a certain period, when he would demand back, 
naturally if the bailee be a man of bad character, he would 
decline all knowledge and then the spy would report the matter 
to the king, who would recall the old case, stage a trial and 
would make the dishonest bailee, deliver up everything he 
appropriated. This is, in short, creating evidence, where there 
was none, to bind the bailee to his lawful duty. Naturally such 
an emergency as the above instance in Manu contemplates arises, 
where there are no witnesses, where deposit is not made public. 
But as Dr. Jolly remarks, the essence of deposit was confidence 
and most of these transactions, at least a considerable number, 
were made in secret. Hence such methods in such cases had to 
be frequently employed. It is to be noted that art of mild 
pursuasion is to be resorted to and this failing other methods, 
ie., trickeries or solemn oath-taking — 

In fact, the art of mild pursuasion is also employed by a 
creditor to bring round a refractory debtor. The examples of 
bailor resorting to trickery, as Dr. Jolly remarks, may be found 
in Mrccha-Katika, where depositary makes amends for stolen 
ornaments and in Eajatarangim 8, 123ff, where the deceit of 
depositee was detected, by discovery of large number of new 
coins, among the old ones deposited, which unmistakably pointed 
to constant use by the depositee. Asahaya in his commentary 
on Narada, passage No. 122, under the heading Rmdanam very 
lucidly explains the art of self-protection and self-security by a 
creditor for his debt or for the matter of that, any other person 
entitled to demand some dues or realise something from a person. 
Asahaya says that as Canakya prescribed in high politics of 
kings, the use of concilation first (saman) and then division 
among the ranks of the enemy (Bheda) and then tempting with 
rich presents (upa-pradana) and last of all, the big stick of force, 
so, exactly these four measures in their order, under different 
names are prevalent among private individuals to secure their 
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mutual dealings. Only there is a fifth method not employed by 
kings but by private individuals and this is fasting or sitting 
dharna at the door of the person liable. It is called Acaritam 
derived from the verb, chari, to eat. The saman of king is 
Dharma of private individual first tried, i.e., mildly pursuading 
the bailee to remember his sacred duty. That failing correspond- 
ing to Bheda of king, there is Vyavahara, or the threat of law 
courts which might lessen his supporters and some may give out 
the truth. Then corresponding to Pradfina of the king, we have 
Ghala (wSfJl) or tempting with rich presents, if the truth be 
confessed. Last of all, the big stick, the force, which however 
is forbidden in case of the realisation of bailment, though allowed 
in case of realisation of debt. We have not come across however 
any instance oi Dharna in old literature at the doors of the 
bailee by the bailor, which seems approved method, there being 
no bar against it in law. We quote Asahaya’s Text in full 
from Dr. Jolly’s edition of Narada-Smrti, which is meant to be 
of universal application, not simply m case of debts ; — 

I ffW #T- 

m\ i ?i«rT 

It is to be noted that Asihaya bears out Sapatha as one 
of the means, which is referred to in case of secret bailments. 
rfmrci-OanJrika endorses this view of Asahaya and remarks in 
its comments on the passage — 

fT’^r ^ I’rf wlw «” 


n 
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saying that the method adopted by the deceased bailor may also 
be employed by his heir and when he does not know exactly with 
which person the bail lies, he may employ spying out, and 
further the author also extends the method of realising debts 
as common method for realising all kinds of liability; but he 
emphasises upon the appeal to good sense first and neither 
trickery nor hard swearing (sjcfsr) ought to be employed, he 
says, upon honest people — 

#q5iwfq 

If the bailee dies transferring the object with or without 
consideration, to a third person, the bailor or his representative 
may follow it up there and realise from the transferee in the very 
same manner as he would do it from the bailee personally. 
These are not specially provided for, by the Smrti-karas, but as 
the Nibandha-karas remark, they are obvious corollaries from the 
given texts. 

g qqicl ^^qq^ 

nTwqftqji ^ q ??nqqT: qtqqsqft m 

^qffiqq[5F{ I qq^fq wfqqfT^: 

mfsnfq 'srrg* i” — i 

Last of all, we come to special immunities and liabilities. 
The authorities first enumerate general principles, applicable to 
Niksepa and then extend these principles to all the particular 
classes, subject to special modifications in case of each. We 
have dealt with the Atidesa passage. The special immunities 
and liabilities relate to the following kinds of bailment — 

(1) Yacitaka, as regards the. mode of return and penalty' 
in connection with its violation ; b . 
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(2) Si Ipi-Nyasa, as regards I/ie special rules whicli relate 
to the natural wear and tear in operations upon the object or 
material— supplied or which deteriorate in operation, or one 
rendered useless, through fault of the artisan bailee and also in 
regard to rules, about the due return of the bail and penalties 
in their connection. 

As regards Ydciiaha (1) 

The person, who takes away an object for use on some 
special occasion and as soon as that is finished, to return it in, 
has got a special liability apart from the liability of a bailee m 
general. The general rule about the return of bailment is that it 
must be “given up on single demand’’ 

Yacitaka forms an exception. The bailor cannot ask back, 
unless the use is finished. Hence the penalty in shape of 
payment of interest at 5 per cent, per mensem, does not attach 
to an object not returned on demand, but before the use is 
finished in case of a Yacitaka. Hence an exceptional proviso 
to the general rule — ^ 
inserted by the same Ivatyayana- — 

“sif? s?l I 

; Either fixing a certain period or stipulating for perforniaiiee 
of a work, if something is given, if it is asked before, it does^ not 
carry interest. But if after the occasion arrives to return, it is 
not returned . and it perishes by act of God or king, its 
substitute in value must be given, but without interest or 
penalty. 

HTH H arrf^sfct 1555 1 

II 

— q»T?9T5£l’!'. I 

But sometimes even before time or before use, the thing 
must be given up on demand. If for example the necessity for 
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the thing arises for the bailor owner in the meanwhile, it must 
be given up, as otherwise his business will suffer; and if he does 
not give up, he must have to pay interest (at 6 p.c.). 

t g, II 

Smrti-Candrika comments — 

i’ 

As regards realisation of Yacitaka, there is some variation 
from the general rule, as Saman or conciliation finds no place, 
but the king may be appealed to and he with a high hand, may 
realise the thing and award the penalty of theft — 250 panas. 

^ sr ^r: ii 

— qrrsiTiisi: [ 

^ ^nf^fUTT^ra 51 fig rrafif^^ I 

— I 

But Avith the permission of the owner, Yacitaka may be 
given to another or otherwise return may be made in any 
manner allowed — 

— I 

Now, as regards ^ilpi-Nydsa (2). 

The general rule is, that the act of God or king excuses. It 
is modified in case of Silpi-Nyasa. If the artisan allows the 
time to expire and still the work is not finished, if the thing 
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perishes in the meanwhile even by the act of G-od. he has to pay 
the obiect’s substitute in value. 

rlf^ ll’* 

The clothes entrusted to washermen for washing, may be 
old clothes treated to washing once or twice or on inaiiy occasions 
and may have their natural wear and tear and for that any 
resulting damage or destruction will not entail responsibility. 
But if the brand new cloth perishes, througlL washerman’s 
carelessness or through his deliberate or reckless fault in hitting 
upon a hard substance for the purpose of cleansing, he will be 
responsible. The general rule, as follows therefore, is here 
slightly modified. 

— 1 

Thisisaprovisotothegeneralrule;— 

tw^SrTTf 

Now the price for new cloth has to be realised. What should be 
the price? in such a case, price should be realised in this way 
from a bailee washerman in fault 

Eighth part of the value goes, when the cloth is once wash- 
ed up, one fourth, when it is twice, one third, when it is three 
times done, one half, when it is four times done and then goes 
on declining by a quarter, when it is washed for more times than 
four. Bearing in mind this standard of natural wear and tear 
for a piece of cloth, the value payable by the washerman in fault 
has to be ascertained. The precaution is prescribed that washing 
must be done on stone-slab, drying operations must be done on 
smooth timber and at night must not be kept mixed up with 
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other ciothes at oae’s owd house. These precaatioas not being 
takeDindicatenegligence(55r^gT)- 

3jT^% f*T5srr^^T€tfe i 

51 ^ ^«Tf% ^ \ ( ?Tg: ) 

Yajnavalliya prescribes penalties for the washer. nan who wears 
the clothes entrusted :-— 

^ai ii” 

The washerman is hned three panas, if he wears the cloth, if he 
sells it or hires it on fee or pledges it with another and gives it 
to another for gratuitous use, he is fined ten panas. 

As regards the natural wear and tear of gold, silver and 
other materials, that are entrusted for preparation of finished 
products, silver, when heated, naturally loses, two palas in 
hundred, gold does not so lose anything, lead loses eight times 
its value, copper five times and iron ten times. On the other hand 
the yarns of Kapok and wool swell ten times of ordinary grade 
— five times, middling and three times, the fine grade. The 
works on embroideries on clothes or canvass, ( qrrfRt ) in 
woollen yarn, naturally lose thirty in hundred palas but in silk 
or bark, there is no loss by operation. 

Bearing these rules in mind the objects lost have to be 
valued for the bailee in fault. 

'art 1 

ergf^ ’q ?rn«5' qqr ii 
sr^ f f%: ’tlw qrrqT^i% \ 

^ g Htcrit wm: ii 
qrrt^^ ^ ^ m: \ 

5f gqt 5! ’q 'q •< ( ) 
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As regards weavers, the yarn that is given must be care- 
fully used and even for slight neglect either when the full 
cloth is woven out or when half or part work is done, some 
yarn is spoiled, the weaver himself is to find the cost. 

“arar 5sr'?r?(T, 

qf^f^ajiaT 5 t, f fsTJ^rf^sir ftgfqr^r q^Tc| 

fraifcr qif qgqiTSlTq^”— 

“^qrfq ^ ^c{5R-^ ?icf 1 

qai^H 

The latter half of the passage, relates to the bailor not 
accepting the offered finished cloth and then its destruction, for 
which the weaver is not responsible, the loss is yarn-owner’s. 

Vivada-Eratnakar explains the passage as referring to arti- 
sans in general and not to weavers alone, that the artisan 
slightly even violating the stipulation 4s answerable, but after 
offer of finished product, he is not, if there is destruction. 

wmm sqq^ITtqrr- 

qqf?!, m wife ^ 



OHAPTEE III 


Law of Pledges and Bailments as dealt with 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. 

The subject of Pledges and Bailments as treated in Kautilya’s 
Artliasastra needs a separate notice because of 

iQtrodiicfcory Remarks. .. t t n . , , e j.i 

its own peculiar mode of treatment of the 
thing, as well as for its dwelling upon certain topics peculiar to 
this book, and secondly because, it is the type of Arthasastras on 
a comprehensive scale yet available to us. 

In the first place, it is to be observed, that Arthasastras and 
Dharmasastras alike deal with Vyavahara or secular law, as a part 
and parcel of Eajadharraa, which is the common topic between 
them. The Arthasastra, further in this respect follows the 
traditional arrangement in beginning with Enadanam, and 
aupanidhikam comes second in order, in which Chapter, is 
compressed the entire collection dealing with Pledges and 
Bailments. It is in the twelfth chapter in its third adhikarana. 
The total number of rules is 69. They deal with (a) Upanidhi, 
(b) Adhi, (c) Adesa, (d) Anvadhi, (e) Yacitaka, (jf) Avakrtaka, 
(g) Vaiaprtyavikraya, (h) Niksepa. 

Of these topics, the author makes Upanidhi, as the represen- 
tative for his own limited purpose, which runs 

Upa-nidhi as repre- ^ ^ 

seDtatjve type for the as the guiding thread through the Collection, 
purpose of collection. purpose IS to emphasise the aspect of 

duties and liabilities of the Pledgee or the bailee, above any other 
aspect. In this Chapter therefore, the author’s task has been 
simply to pick up particular circumstances only which will either 
land the pledgee or the bailee in safety land of immunity and 
privilege, or throw him overboard into the perilous strand of 
fines, forfeitures and criminal liabilities, For this paramount 
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purpose therefore, he takes Upanidhi as the type. The incidents 
of this type are to be imderstood as applied to others, and 
therefore left unsaid in case of theoa as unnecessary, being 
already said in case of Upanidhi, Only the peculiar incidents of 
each other topic being particularised under those respective heads, 
as not covered by previously formulated generalisations under 
Upanidhi. The common refrain at the end of each chapter 
therefore, runs thus — “Usui ssrr^Tcfsff i” 


Bearing this principle in mind, we shall go on further with 
Kautilya’s description. 


The mode of rt'uiis'u 
tion of debts, extended 


In the first place the mode of realisation of these pledges and 
bailments is the same as the mode of realisation 
of debts, akin to the political steps — 
which he has already recounted — hence he 
premises the whole subject with the remark 
i” 

The term Upanidhi, is not defined by the author. 


First he notices, under this head, all vis Major, which, puts 
, an end to the responsibility of the bailee, not 

Immxinity of the bailee. _ 

himself being in fault or negligent. Unlike 
the Dharma-Sastras, these are set at great length, probably the 
most common recognised occurrences of these times— such as 
destruction of forts and whole lands by enemies or wild tribes 
attack of whole villages or merchant guilds, with whom tran- 
sactions are usually made, by foreign invasions— villages being 
destroyed by fire or flood or there bein.? complete shipwreck of 
cargo or only partial restoration, which in legal parlance amounts 
to constructive total loss or depositee or pledgee being attacked 
and robbed of everything by highway men — “q^qri^i zfifcji | 

qr, qx, fiw- 

ifqqiqui <” in fact all kinds 

of sudden catastrophies and calamities find a place here. The bail 
12 
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shall not be given, also to one, who has died not leaving 
heirs. 

It is a rule that objects deposited are not to be appropriated 
or used up by the bailee. It he does so, he 
Misuse of bail. must pay a hire fee commensurate with the 

use in addition to a fine of twelve panas. But in course of using, 
if it is lost or destroyed or otherwise is removed, the fine is raised 
to twenty-four panas. 

The object of bail is not to be mortgaged, sold or squandered 
away, otherwise, four times are to be restored, in addition to a 
fifth part going to the king as fine — but in exchanging or missing 
otherwise, one is to pay only the price. 

C/. ante, Chapter II, p. 69. 

This finishes Upanidhi, and Adhi or pledge begins, 
Kautilya does not define Adhi also or as we 
come to them any other variety but simply 
notes their incidents and peculiarities that go to serve his limited 
purpose. As regards Adhi — loss, appropriation, sale, re-pledging 
and misappropriation cause the same expenses, penalties and 
forfeitures as they are in ease of Upanidhi. Then the familiar 
rule of absence of extinction of pledgee’s right in case of a 
usufructuary pledge, is noticed ; on the other hand non- 
usufructuary pledge without special stipulation or permission, 
can be extinguished and its value may enhance, according to 
market rate when time comes for final adjustment but interest is 
not to be paid in case with .such stipulation, is not 

used by creditor if it is not debtor’^ fault-^ 
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ts? sjnwm: i ^ifw: trqwr?:: 

*i ’siT’er ^i^sr I f%’)5ci^TT: ^r^^raf 

f%€»TTc|^) ( f^T«*l!cl %5I^ t — ‘ TOS^f^f^TT^ WSftffil 11% 

fg«5?iT5iT: ft: ?f? ^mwTc[ i” ) 

Gf. ante “how pledge can be redeemed,” p, 32, Chapter I. 

When pledgor tenders the matured payment, refusal entails 
12 panas fine. In case of hypothecatory 
for wronlw dete iuo^ pledges, maturing, in absence of the pledgee, 
EedVmptioromeS ill prescuce of mejliss of the elders of the 
village, the pledge may be delivered to sale in 
market overt and sale proceeds go to meet the debt. Or, without 
accrual of further interest, it may remain in custody with a 
notional price fixed. In case, the creditor remains present, 

fearing any future damages or destruction, the pledge at its 
maturity may, instead of further detention with price fixed upon 
it, may be sold then and there, or the advice of the guarantor 
of the pledge (^ifwcn^*.) may be followed in the circumstances. 
Fide— 

SJT miTfif m 

?rc[ rrtw ^srffTSrr, i 

fir5iTa[»7?iTct 

m l” 

Gf. Chapter I, p. 36. 

As regards immovables, labour is to be spent upon some, in 
order to enjoy, as land by cultivation of fruits are to be consumed 
which are already there, as orchards — 

i” 

In such a case, the intended investment is to be fully 
appraised and with allowance for costs, without deterioration, the 
thing is to be restored at maturity. 
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Where there is no stipulation for appropriation on account of 
interest, the pledge, usufructuary or otherwise, is to be restored, 
according to its value. 

^ ^5ITc[ r 

Cf . p. 40 — “how pledges, can be redeemed” — Chapter I. 


By S.de^a, is ordinarily meant what is called in vernacular, 

ide^a and Anvadhi I When a thing is handed down to a 

bearer to deliver to a third person, it is called 
Ade^a. We have already seen, that this has been termed Anvadhi 
in the Dharmasastras. Anvadhi here means, an object which is 
deposited for being carried over a distance so, indeed T. Ganapati 
Sastri in his Trivandrum Edition says in his comment. 

Of. p. 56, Chapter II. 


The mode of return of pledge and penalties and fines and 
forfeitures are also extended in case of Adesa and Anvadhi. 

In case of vis major, in addition to the catastrophies 
enumerated in ease of Upanidhi, there are some special circums- 
tances noted in loss of Anvadhi — ^namely in case of the thieves 
stealing on the way or otherwise the thing stepping out of the 
hands of carrying merchant or in between the distance or time, 
the death taking place of the holder, there is no responsibility, 
even as against heirs — 

•r i” 

Yachitalia, means, what is gratuitous bailment and 
Avakrtaka, what is taken for hire. Dharmasastras noticed 
include Avakrtaka in the term “%a|f ” Gautama also 
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says— i”— Cited Chap. II, p. 78. Cf. also, Yajiia- 
valkya, cited p. 86, Chapter 11. 

Only two rules are mentioned specifically in their case,— 
first, they are to be returned in tact and secondly instances of 
vis major in shape of depredations by wild animals, etc., ( ) 

or destruction or confiscation by international law, 
or plunder by robbers ( '3P[f5^tjTrl?[ ) are sufficient excuses for 
non-delivery. 

i 

Cj. ante, Chapter II, p. 83. 

(The term or seems to be regarded, as the 

name implies a kind of conditional sale — Gf. Chapter TI, p. 6^ 

is popularly what is called sale by “Beparis.’' 

^Tf^eUi ) fT’s war: i 

Great store-keepers or wholesale dealers, sometimes allot 
their goods to the custody of several retail dealers, who must keep 
regular accounts of them and restore the profits minus the 
brokerage. 

They are to follow strictly the instructions. If so, no blame 
attaches to them in case of loss— 

gsrr wrfwr w ^ ^ i” | 

They are not liable for natural wear and tear or for fluctua- 
tion of market at the time and place at which they are asked to 
sell' — j 

^••1” , I 

If they transgress the instructions about time and place, ; 
they are to supply back not the actual receipts but the receipts 
w'hich would have accrued, had they carried out the instructions. 
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“^Sf€T^faqr?i^ «3JEF[ 

^ i” 

The additioua] OTS wa/or in case of besides 

those enumerated in case of Upanidhi, are these : —destruction or 
loss caused by deposit with warehouse-men or people in 
confidence of both the parties or among people who are not 
disapproved by law, — which connotes due care and does not cause 
liability of supplying even the cost price. But time and place 
directed for sale must be strictly attended to. 

“^ssrer?Tf5i:%5 i«^qffTqTfiT«TT*| 

fqsre ^fq *T 1 %siqfMrJr»r?:frT5!f g q<^T5iT “ggsirg- 

If the wholesale dealer depositor be a trading guild or 
corporation, the receipts of the depositee thus available must be 
paid severally to all members — “q<^frqTqT*lt ^ i” 

This “^rstsffqqfq:” thus is peculiarly noted in this 
Arthasastra as a kind of trade deposit and the law laid down here 
accords— admirably with natural justice and common sense. 
The term, may be very appositely described as a form of 
of other writers, who explain as we have seen, the 

term as 

Mksepa, the last variety noted is here applied to denote 
what is of the Bharmasastras, and not the general 

name of the deposit or an ordinary deposit with number and 
character specially noted. Cf. ’Niksepa’ in Chapter II. 

The artisans are generally Sudras, impure or outcastes. 
They are their own standard of probity. qJIFPf’- 

They do not generally keep their word and it is a problem, how 
to cope with their rather frequent faithlessness. These persons, 
as they belong to a very low order, may prove faithless and 
in order to ferret out the goods entru-ited to them, witnesses or 
spies among their own folk are to be set after them, that they 
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may bring out their inner counsel and detect the goods; or, the 
depositor may himself try to bring out their inner counsel, by 
mixing among them as their own, in their drinking wassai is 
by pledging the cup of friendship. 

r i ’?rq35iW5‘.J|, 

rTPi f5I%HT q^Totcj:, qi il'Sq'fq’il? 

i” 

(This word Mr. T. Ganapati Sastri, notes as 

peculiar to Tantric Worshipper’s wassail.) 

qq ^iff trq q?5rq ' 

qqiq'Jr qT5T«\5riTTf^qf?i qwqnisT artlt’t’q’frJj 

The jewellers are called Vaidehakas— a mixed caste of 
“’gflT” and Sometimes it happens that such jewellers 

( ) mark their own ornaments and deliver these marked 

for certain operations to be done upon by artisans and then die 
without taking back their deposit. On refusal by the depo.sitee, 
the severe punishment of theft which may amount to death, 
may be inflicted upon the depositee, if the son or the brother or 
other near relative of depositor demands of him as directed by 
the deceased. 

“wt% ssrif^fit qi qrf^cf 

gat ^iTclT f*i%q 

!5%: I 'q 

Sometimes again it is not a jeweller merchant, but, only a 
respectable man going on pilgrimage, keeps the thing marked for 
identification with such Kara. If on demand and refusal, after 
his return, after a long time, he complains to the king, the 
Severe punishment of theft is to be inflicted, 
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( ’gtar: gsf^c}, 

I art: 5n%ft i ^gf^:, fsit^ 

^ I l?ct^^5=l l|SfT5Ttc^^»| I ) Of . “lfiri5f?Tfs!%H” I 

Again, the king’s officers sometimes extort by threatening 
from the innocent and simple village folk and in order to get rid 
of this obstruction, these persons sometimes fly away by cover of 
darkness of night casting their all with such Karus. Or on 
demand and refusal, such officers being indignant cast their 
victims into prison, when they do not know, that the treasures 
of their victims have been already thrown with a trusted Karu. 
If in such circumstances, liability on these secret deposits is 
sought to be avoided, the offenders must get the sentence 
appropriate to theft. 

^rt fit! 'f ^ 

I ?n%?? i ( 

—Jolly’s Punjab Edition ) I ^ 

Gf. deposit of assets of Raksasa, with Candanadasa and 
Canakya’s threatening the latter in the Drama Mudraraksasa. 

In fact in case of such secret deposits denials are so 

frequent that well-known strings of rules have cropped up to 
ascertain the truth in such a case. These rules are to be applied 
also in case of denials in secretly incurred debts, secret marriage 
such as Gandharva form of marriage, etc. The author ends here 
with nothing more than a general instruction in such a case, 
namely that the king must call fit witnesses, and considering 
time and place, form mark, quality and quantity — do the right 
justice. 

?rr«rsrR«T 'swr An%?i i 

qMnsiTi I sjitwh: i 
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^^ref5if^45^crra ^Tfw«c[ f?ilq 

f^wtwafi? I # ^ %ariTraTqq’l(i: i” 

Gf . Deposit of Eing by King Dushyanta with Sakuntala. 

It is ifiteresting to note that the standpoint of a practical 
lawyer, not the standpoint of a jurist, appeals to Kautilya. The 
author troubles his brain only on two points, how to meet the 
problem of recovery from a dishonest pledgee or bailee and 
secondly how to adjust the rights of the parties, when one has 
apparently gone against the stipulations or departed from 
well-known usages or has been subject to freaks of fortune for 
which he is not to blame. His treatment amounts to assortment 
of all sorts of transactions, of heterogeneous juristic conception, 
strange bed fellows, whose common features only as regards these 
two points, he attempts to record. He does not mean to define 
any of these concepts. But he introduces a different variety— 
“ ” and two new terms, one called Adesa, which is a 
form of a modern “ bill to order ” and the other, Nikshepa, 
which though otherwise a familiar name, he makes quite novel by 
ascribing a novel meaning to it, — namely, all sorts of secret 
deposits, inclusive of what by others is called “ 



APPENDIX I 


The Earliest Literature as hearing on the Ancient 
Law of Pledges and Bailments. 


Eeference to Bliar- 
masastras in tbe first 
and second chapte-'s. 


Id foregoing discussions, we have fully drawn upon the 
metrical Dharmasastras. The question may 
now arise, how far the alleged forerunners 
of the metrical Dharmasastras, namely, the 
Dharma Sutras or any other part of Xedic literature, deal with 
the present subject in their sections on Law, if they have any 
such sections. It will be seen that in Chapter II, in dealing 
with liability of sons and other custodians of a deceased bailee, 
we have quoted a passage from Gautama’s Dharmasutra, namely, 
Sutra No. 39 of its twelfth chapter — 

( ) I 

“If without any fault of the holder, all these kinds of pledges 
and bailments become lost and if there is no other person to 
blame for the loss, not only the sons, but also all kinds of 
custodians and guarantors are not liable to return the bail.” 

See Page 78, Chapter II. 

Barring this passage of Gautama, we have not quoted so 
far, any other passage from the Dharmasutras, 
or from anywhere else, in the Vedic literature, 
directly bearing on our subject. We, therefore, 
proceed, in this Chapter, to notice all the provisions that in any 
way, tend to throw any light on the present topic from the 
literature of the Vedic period. The reason, why we have 
postponed referring to these passages so far, lies in the fact that 
the metrical Dharmasastras are full and complete in themselves, 


Why no special refer- 
ence to the Dharma- 
sntras before. 
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and the Nibandhakaras have further clarified the subject. On 
the other hand, the whole range of Vedic literature, right up 
to the Dharrnasutras, offer nothing worth considering on our 
subject, which may, in any way, be momentous in forming our 
decisions on fundamental points. 

For, in the first place, the Vedic litei’ature is predominantly 
Natm-e of the Vedic sacei'dotal, and in coiu’se of discussion on topics 
Authorities. of religion Eud I'ituals, pei'chance there comes 

any stray passage remotely bearing on secular law, which again 
offers a fruitful source of endless controversy, as regards its true 
meaning and import. To speak frankly the whole field is shroud- 
ed in mysterious darkness, and if, terra firma of solid facts, is 
not to be strayed away in scientific investigation, and speculation 
is not to be given free rein to roam at its sweet will, it is rather 
risky to form any considered conclusions on any part of Civil 
Law, as it was in the Vedic period, and far less, in its department 
of contracts and torts (mde Macdonneli and Keith’s Vedic 
Index, pp. 390, etc., notes on “ Dharma,” 1912 Ed.). It is 
only when we reach the Dharmasutras that anything definite is 
reached, but even there the materials on our present subject, 
are negligible. 

The well-known Dbarmasutras such as Baudhayana, 
Vasistba, Apastamba, Gautama, have been 
Dharina- adopted as typical of the kind, which belong to 
the Vedic period proper. But there are 
Dharmasutras or treatises on Law, written in Sutra style, which 
the scholars say, are post-Vedic and the reason of their opinion is, 
that these Dbarmasutras cannot be referred to any particular 
Vedic Sakha or Oharana. For example, the Apastamba forms 
the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of the thirty sections of 
Apastamba Kalpasutra belonging to the Taittiriya division of 
Black Yajurveda, and so, is regarded as belonging to Vedic 
period. On the other hand, the typical Dharmasutra which can- 
not be thus connected with any Vedic treatise is Yishnu Sambita^ 
and it is therefore pronounced to be post-Vedic. 
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But this opinion fails to take note of the fact that the 
But the opinion at alleged Vedic Dharmasutras, as well as the 
best is doubtful. post-A^edic ones contain passages both metrical 

and aphoristic and both matter and mode of treatment are the 
same, in all of them. So that, it rather appears that it is at best 
doubtful, in absence of any definite data, to pronounce a 
particular treatise, as a post-Vedic Dharmasutra, simply for the 
fact that it cannot be connected with any particular treatise, for, 
after all, it may be only a question of lost tradition. For the 
same reason, it is not proper to say that any Dharmasastra that 
is metrical, must, necessarily, be a later production, for, 
commonly enough, the metrical sZolcas are found in Dharmasutras 
alsoj; so much so, that metrical portion in some of them is at least 
equal to the Sutra portion. This may be spoken as specially 
true of Baudhayana and Vasistha. 

It is also a mistake to say that the Metrical Dharmasastras 
have developed something new out of an original 

The ancient charac- . . t i t 

terof tnetricaiDiiartna- coiidition represented Dj an earlier stratum. 

Indian mind in this respect is essentially 
conservative. Through lips of generations of teachers and pupils, 
tradition of Dharma, has been very faithfully handed down and 
the law of Pledge and Bailment may be said to be presented in 
its most pristine and unalloyed source, in these metrical 
Dharmasastras, specially when they are so clear, definite and 
unanimous and there is no reason to suppose that they w’ere 
manipulations. Just us in the Middle Ages of Europe, the Clergy 
were the repository of all knowledge and learning, so still further 
in India, the Brahmins were repositories of all religion 
and law'. 

We indulge in this digression to make clear our viewpoint 
that in basing our conclusions on metrical 
Dharmasastras, we have indeed tapped the 
earliest and purest source of law. But for 
the sake of completeness we propose to describe any reference 
to the present subject in the Vedic literature. 
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In doing so, we must first of all briefly touch upon the 
■ T j . mode of treatment of secular law in Dharma- 

of Law in Lharma- sutras. The Dharmasutras in general, deal 

sutras, , _ ■ 

with vyavahara or secular hw in connection 
with ” or duties of the King. Thus, Grautama in 

the 11th Chapter, Vasistha in the 16th Chapter, and 
Baudhayana in the 10th Chapter, deal with A part 

of however, comes to be discussed earlier in some, such 

as Vasistha and Baudhayana, namely, the topic of money-lending 
business, such as in connection with in 

Baudhayana, or Vasistha, 2nd Adhyaya. is a part 

of Vaisya’s profession but the money-lender, who takes dis- 
approved rates of interest or in other words practi.-es usury, is 
condemned in very scathing terms. He is called “cfrafifoR'.” 

Therefore administration of law and justice or is a 

necessary part of kingly duties, and it is in this Vyavahara 
section, that any help may be found. 

Now, the passages, if any, directly bearing on our subject 
are loxind, only incidentally or rather stray references are made 
in course of discussions on other matters on law. Such passages 
are, 16, 17, 18 in the Vasistha Dharmasutra, Chapter 19 in 
continuation of Chapter 16 when it alludes to nature of possessory 
evidence and passages 29, 32, 34 to 39 in Gautama in the 
twelfth Chapter, which are cited in course of discussion on 
administration of Criminal Law. Gautama says that the offence 
of theft is defined to be taking and enjoying another’s things and, 
to exclude this offence, in case of pledgees or bailees who transgress 
their duties only in certain limited circumstances, it is necessary 
to cite these passages by way of exceptions. “ 

Texts of Vasistha run thus : — 

I 

tfti: fim f 

? ® I “ ft§r l” 
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ItfTT %Sf: I 

?sji ?f ;5«tTr5T 11” 

These passages purport to speak of limitation of actions on 
pledges and bailments. The passage No. 18 is also found in 
Narada. By themselves they are incomplete. These passages 
intend to point out that the King must look into lawful origin 
of possession and enjoyment, and ten years’ open enjoyment 
either by oneself on one’s own right, or by oneself through 
one’s ancestors or predecessors, puts an end to the title of lawful 
owmer. But these passages also are found in other contexts — 
we have noticed them at length in speaking of the subject of 
redemption of pledges. These passages are evidently incomplete, 
and to be read in conjunction with other passages of equal 
antiquity not cited here, but some of which are cited in G-autama. 

Then turning to Gautama’s passages, w^e have already cited 
passage No. 39. Passage No. 29, ^ refers to 

absence of any special charge for interest for usufructuary pledge 
for usufruct is substitute of interest. This is again repeated in 
the term in passage No. 32, “ 

and Maskari comments — 

r The author means to say that 
appropriation of such interest is theft. 

Passage 34, runs thus 

“ ^5TfT ^ 3i^!P3r!T qt: \” 

This passage also speaks of ten years’ adverse possession 
of property of a person, who is neither minor nor idiot. There 
it will not be an offence of theft and lawful origin will be 
presumed. But this is an isolated proposition, it is to be 
understood with its qualifications. For, in the first place, 
and are excepted; secondly, rule No. 39 is another 

exception, in case of the transactions of pledges and bailments, 
where property is vested in the heirs and legal representatives 
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of pledgees and bailees. Thirdly, twenty years’ prescription 
rule is not cited, which must be understood here, cf. Mnskari 
Bhasya on Gautama — 

■ ‘ if ^fef 

S!T’C^:”--5rS)W 15RT: I 

^ ^ r ^ sn«M 

m i” 

See, for fuller details. Chapter I, Eedemption of Pledges. 

Further exceptions to this rule of limitation that are noted 
are first, the character of possessor — “•=( i33I^ra ’CT«W- 

(35). If the possessor be learned in the A^edas or one 
who has renounced the world, or it is the royal officer, adverse 
possession will not be presumed. 

vtsr i sra%?t’er 

^qq?Elt ffa ^ 3|yg<5if %cn^ 

Learned Brahmins or Anchorities are not opposed by 
people in usurpation, for pious-minded people think it un- 
righteous to oppose their possession of property. The officers 
of the State are not opposed, because, the people are afraid to 
interfere with them. The anchorites are neglected for additional 
reason— -it is enjoined in the Sastras that they are to take their 
abode in vacant places and here there is no question in their case 
of hostile possession. 

Secondly, it is the character of the thing enjoyed, 
namely, landed property or women or animals that are not 
capable of going out of possession according to ten years’ 
limitation rule. 

“ rule No. 36. 

But this is to be understood as already said subject to 
qualifications. The word ‘‘ ’’ is understood The 
word as Maskari points out, means only open field or an 
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orcbard— “ ^[f*r: ^ It does not apply to liouse 

property—for Ushanas Dharmasutra says— %a5(Ht 

The word means here female slaves or servants 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Hence, in these cases, usurpers are equal to 
theives, vide passages quoted elsewhere —under the head of 
redemption— such as Narada — • 

‘‘ ^ ^cf 5#: I 

Now the significance of these passages is in connection with 
the offence of theft and so far as the present subject is concerned 
they are relevant so far as the return of the pledge or bail is con- 
cerned. The passage is useful however 

from another point of view. It reminds one of the essential 
distinctive characteristics of or “ tK^jJprgfrfq*. ” 

usufructuary pledges as against “jhtqTfqi” or '‘’^rgqqiTKTf^; ” 
hypothecatory pledges with bare detention. It is to be noted 
that the objects of investment of these tw'o kinds of pledges were 
different — this is made clear by the passage “ 

— these objects were always the objects of investment 
of fihogyadhi or Sopakaradhi and hence as once usufructuary 
pledges are always usufructuary pledges, from this point of view, 
also there can be no prescription against those things. Vide 
Maskari on “ I ” 

“ qqni| ^aiqq!g»#q SI 

^1 ^^fq q=qsi»{ 

Of. also, \" 

Turning now to the Apastamba and Hiranyakesi Dharma- 
sutra, we find that just as, Gautama;, in discussing the incidents 
of offence of theft, refers to certain aspects of the pledgees’ and 
bailees’ liabilities, Vasistha mentions the possessory evidence 
in connection with the subject, and Baudhayana cites the laws of 
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interest and usury, in connection with Varnadharma, so also 
Apastamba, in dwelling on the penal code, comes to refer 
to the liabilities of certain aspects of bailment that may be 
classed under the general heading “ Vaisyavrttyarpitam.” The 
relevant passages occur in the second Pra'sna, eleventh Patala 
and twenty-eighth Khandika. The first rule lays down, that the 
lessee of an agricultural land, who may be regarded as a sort 
of custodian for the lessor in respect of it, must not render 
it barren or keep it fallow or otherwise turn it incapable of 
producing that quality and quantity which its class justifies. 
If he fails in his duty, he must still be liable for the usufruct, 
which he should have grown with proper care and skill. Thus 
the rule runs : — ' 

5: rr^ra: i” 

Haradatta comments, in his Ujjvala-vrtti : — 

I” 

The second rule is variously interpreted by Haradatta. It 
runs thus :—“ir^faR; i” The word 

is capable of more than one meaning, and is thus 
responsible for more than one interpretation of the rule. It may 
mean, one who is always dependent upon another, economically 
a slave who is entrusted with ploughing as a labourer. Haradatta 
explains this by saying— fsilw l” It 
may also mean one, to whom absolute management of another’s 
culturable field is transferred, but such custodian unlawfully 
delegates his personal duty to another and the loss of profits 
ensues, as a consequence. 

The word, may also be expounded as a Bahuvrihi 

compound — it may mean one who has no independent agent 
for culturing his field so that he is himself responsible for 
culturing his field and must continue the full seasonal rotation 
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of crops in Ms field, wMch ultimately goes to^ benefit Ms 
country and his king. If he discontinues, he is punishable by 
the king as one who has caused loss of public revenue and 
welfare of the state. 

Thus, the whole passage refers to physical punishment by 
the king, of one, who has, as a labourer, taken the task of 
cultivating another’s field, such as the bargadar oi the present 
day or of one, who has been entrusted with absolute discretionary 
management of another’s field as a free agent, but neglectfully 
causes loss, or who, though personally responsible as a citizen 
of the state, is charged with duty of growing public revenue and 
adding to the wealth of the state by agriculture, but omits 
to do so. 

Let us quote the commentary of Haradatta in full 

^ rITfsf 

I ®fq[qil| sgtcf 

cTTf 5T i” 

The comment ‘‘'SRqwRTc^ ^ is significant. A 

day-labourer has no money, so he cannot ^be fined ; hence penal 
liabilities must be substituted for fines in his case ; of other : 
people, who are above the status of serfs, penal liability is spoken 
of, for graver liabilities, where fines are not adequate. In this 
connection, a remarkable passage, illustrating the same line of 
thought, from Objects and Eeasons on Master and Servants Bill, 
in the report of the Indian Law Commission, 1879, may be 
usefully referred to ; — “But breaches of contract seem proper 
subjects for penal legislation, when committed by persons from 
TOVinm it is impossible to recover damages,” 
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The principle of second rule is extended to the third rule, 
which runs thus : — 

The cattle keeper, must take good care of his charge, 
otherwise he is also similarly to be physically sentenced. His 
position is also assimilated to the agricultural labourer in the 
preceding rule. 

Haradatta comments : — 

jrtqra; \ awfq 1” 

Besides physical chastisement, he may be also deprived of 
his wages, by taking away from him his charge and placing 
the cattle under the care of another : this is spoken to by the 
fourth rule : — 

l” 

Haradatta comments : — 

“t 'gTO 1135^1 ’CWJt ’EWfUcIT:, W 

The cattle-keeper’s duty to keep the cattle away from 
another’s field is implied in the fifth rule, which speaks of 
another’s cattle, to be captured and starved by the field owner, if 
straying into the field, but punishment must not be too much 
starvation, so that the cattle may perish. The fifth rule is 
as follows : — 

Haradatta comments as follows : — 

trsj^ m f%e^ rfisr 

■ By the words ‘^cisTg^^t Haradatta means to say that 
there were public cattle folds, where king’s servants watched over 
the confined straying cattle. The phrase “si 
indicates that the cattle were not to be tortured or beaten, but 
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to be simply confioed for a reasonable number of days without 
food, for the master to come up in search for his flock, the 
sin of the master being visited upon the head of the ward. 

The sixth rule refers to the cattle-keeper’s duty in this respect, 
and if he allows the cattle to stray into dangerous spots, so that 
they may perish or be killed, apart from his liability to being 
chastised, he must make good cattle of same quality or, instead of 
this, price of the lost cattle. 

The sixth rule is as follows : — 

qsgjf f 

The comment by Haradatta is as follows : — 

qsawt ^»iE l” 

There were also public custodians of stray cattle which were 
allowed by the rural folk, to roam and pasture in the outlying 
forests. There were forest keepers, whose duty it was to restore 
the cattle to the neglectful rural people allowing their cattle to 
stray into deep trackless forests. The seventh rule which refers 
to this fact runs as follows : — 

“UlTT^ 

’srar^c^ I” 

The comment of Haradatta is as follows 

irm^Tci: fiH*. fiPi 

i” 

But if this offence is repeated for the second time, as a 
punishment for this seeond repetition, there must be, before 
delivery, one period’s confinement in the fold. This is referred 
to, by the eighth rule : — 

“g«T; iTJn^ f 
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The comment is as follows ; — 

But more than second such offence, on the part of the 
villager allowing his charge to stray into the forest, completely 
exonerates the forest-keeper from restoring the cattle. This is 
laid down by the ninth rule : — 

“?m: 5! r 

The comment runs : ‘— 

“fra: 

^ r 

The rest of the rules in this section are not referred to, as 
not bearing on our subject. It is remarkable that Apastamba 
strikes one as legislator and lawgiver of a pastoral and agricul- 
tural people and only those kinds of bailment are referred to, 
that would be most prevalent among an agricultural and cattle 
rearing community, just as Kautilya’s treatment of the subject 
indicates legislation predominantly for a trading community, 
as seen in Chapter III. In fact, the mode of treatment of each 
author here reflects his own views of the matter. One common 
fact emerges, that they did not seriatim take up discussion of 
eighteen heads of law, for secular law in their treatment occupied 
only a secondary place, whereas the sacerdotal and religious law 
did the primary, and hence our subject in these books is only of 
an incidental nature. 


APPENDIX II 


The Ancient Hindu Code of Pledges and Bailments 
in outline 

Part I — Definitions 

1. The term ‘Pledge’ denotes : an interest, secured upon 
property, moveable and immoveable, to safeguard payment, in 
money or kind, of a loan, with or without delivery of possession 
of the said property to the creditor, 

and in the case of such delivery of possession, with or 
without a stipulation, in favour of the creditor, to consume, in an 
appropriate manner, the usufruct of the said property, towards 
payment of interest or payment of principal or payment of both 
(ride Narada 124, 125). The debtor in such a case is called 
Pledgor, and the creditor, Pledgee. 

2. The term ‘Bailment’ denotes : delivery or deposit of a 
certain article, to another, for safe keeping, with or without any 
kind of use or operation thereupon, pending demand back, on 
certain terms as to time and place, regarding the demand back, 
such delivery being solely based upon feeling of personal 
confidence; provided that the term ‘Bailment’, so defined, may 
take the following usual forms 

(a) delivery of a deposit in a sealed cover called Upanidhi, 
without letting the depositee know its nature and contents, the 
sealed cover to be retained and returned intact as it was 
originally taken, as the time comes-— (Brhaspati); 

(h) removing one’s property to another’s house in secret, 
to protect it against others, called Nydsa — (Vyasa and Brhas- 
pati); 
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(c) delivery of an object to a bearer, for carrying to another 
person and delivering it to him, according to the sender’s 
instructions, called Anvadhi by all except Canakya, who 
designates it as Kdesa, confining the term Anvadhi to delivery 
of a thing to- be carried over a certain considerable distance 
(see Katyayana) ; 

(d) delivery of a deposit by the creditor and the debtor to 
one another (Vivada-Ratnakara), or delivery with a stipulation to 
re-deliver to another (Vyavahara-Mayukha), called Pratinydsa in 
each case; 

(e) yacita/m, or delivery of an article, for use without fee, 
to re-deliver intact immediately after use; 

(/) delivery of an article, for use by payment of a certain 
fee, called iMfenta/ca by Canakya and G-autama, and included 
in the term Vaisyavrttyarpita by other writers; 

(g) delivery of an article, to one for safe-keeping, with the 
article properly marked and identified to the keeper, called 
Niksepa, a variety of w'hich is and in which 

term Canakya also includes what, by others, is called 
Silpinydsa, delivery of valuable articles to Karus or artisans, 
such as jewels, ornaments, for work upon them for a certain fee ; 

(fo) delivery of things for sale, to retail dealers, on a 
commission or brokerage, by wholesale stockers, noticed only by 
Canakya {Vaiydprtyavikraya), but maybe included in the term 
Vaisyavrttyarpita oi other 'wvitevs; 

in this code, the deliverer of deposit is called Bailor and the 
depositee the Bailee, 

Part II — Muttial Rights and Duties of the 
( a) Pledgor AND THE Pledgee, (h) Bailor 
AND Bailee PENDING demand back 

3. The Pledgor shall promptly deliver possession, where 
possession is necessary, and if in face of stipulation for delivery, 
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he dishonestly delivers it in pledge to another, or sells it to a 
third person, or secrets it in any way, he shall be punished 
as a thief. - 

The same measure equally applies to parties to a bailment. 
4. The Pledgee shall keep the Pledge, as carefully as he 
does his own property, and it shall be presumed, in case the 
Pledge perishes along with his own articles, in sudden catastro- 
phes, natural calamities or accidents, over which he has no 
control, or which he can not foresee, and so be unable to provide 
against, that he has taken utmost care, of the Pledge, and he shall 
not be liable for the loss, and the Pledgor shall not be entitled, in 
such a case, to demand return — the said sudden catastrophes 
being, among others, specially the following 

(i) Destruction of the state by foreign invasions and 
consequential destruction of private property: 

(m) destruction of entire wealth and cattle of the country- 
side by robbers and plunderers; 

(in) decimation of entire rural area, by conflagration or by 
inundation ; 

(iv) such destruction or decimation as those referred to in 
(w) and (fii), if not completely, at least partially destroying all 
private property, the remains being so damaged as to become of 
negligible value, which would amount to constructive total loss in 
legal parlance (Canakya — passage I — -Aupanidhika) ; 

Provided that, according to Canakya, in addition to these, 
loss by thefts and robberies on the way, or death on the way of 
the Pledgee, is such a special accident, peculiarly in case of Ideia 
and Anvadhi] depredations by wild animals, plunders and 
confiscation by international law and custom are peculiar 
accidents to Ydcitaka and Amkrltaka, and faithlessness is 
common occurrence to Karus-depositees, and also provided that 
all those general provisions, detailed in Section 4, specially in 
clauses (i) to (iv), in case of Pledges, shall equally and to the 
same spirit and tenor apply to the parties to any transaction of 
Bailment ; 
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provided further that, according to Ganakya, Toippr^fl- 
vikraya has a special immunity attached to it, in case the 
retail trader deposits his keep in persons or repositories, whom 
he has no reason to suppose to be disloyal or treacherous, or in 
receptacles or warehouses, which he feels proof against every 
mishap. 

5. The Pledgee shall strictly abide by the terms on which 
he holds the Pledge, and that where he is merely to detain it, 
he shall not appropriate its usufruct, and that where he is 
to consume the usufruct, he shall not make violent or destructive 
use of it, (See p. 40, Ch. I.) 

6. Any wilful violation or forcible seizure, in face of 
stipulation against use of Pledge, of any portion, however small, 
shall entail forfeiture of entire interest. (See p, 37, Ch, I.) 

7. Any wilful violation or forcible seizure, of a great or 
considerable portion, in face of stipulation against use of Pledge, 
shall entail forfeiture of not only interest but also principal, in 
appropriate circumstances according to the judge’s discretion. 

8. Any surreptitious violation or consumption of a Pledge, 
to be barely detained as a lien, shall stop further interest 
running. (See p. 36, Ch. I.) 

■ Part III— The Eeturn 

9. The Bailment shall be returned exactly in the same 
way as it was taken, and so shall the Pledge, taking care, where 
the Bailment is a sealed cover, to return it intact, and where the 
owner himself is available or alive or can be found, the thing 
shall be delivered to him personally ; otherwise the heir shall be 
called in and be given back the deposit. (See p. 64, Ch. II.) 

10. The Pledge falling deficient in value, through natural 
wear and tear, shall be restored to its value, by addition or by 
substitution of a new Pledge, or the creditor may at once demand 
the loan, for which the Pledge was advanced, 

J6 
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11. The Pledgee shall find out the Pledgor, as the time 
comes for payment, and must either sell the pledge, keeping the 
sale proceeds in deposit without further interest, or shall keep the 
pledge in proper custody pending arrival of Pledgor. 

12. The duties of the Pledgee in Section 11, shall apply to a 
Pledgor, who has the control of the Pledge in absence of the 
Pledgee, when the time comes for payment. 

18. The Pledgee may, if the Pledgor be dead, ask the 
Pledgor’s lawful heir, or existing kinsmen, to take back the 
Pledge and pay up the loan, and if they do not agree, to pledge 
or sell the pledge to another, but this will on no account carry 
further interest. 

14. If the Pledgee refuses to deliver the Pledge or, 
otherwise frivolously or fraudulently puts the Pledgor off, or 
fabricates a false document of Pledge, he shall be punished with 
sentence appropriate to theft. 

15. The sons and other heirs are lawfully bound to pay up 
the debt and take back the Pledge and may demand back from 
the Pledgee, and if he refuses, he shall be punished with 
theft, save in case of immunities detailed in Section 4. 

16. The provisions of Section 16 are extended to bailees’ 
heirs and kinsmen. 

17. The value of the Pledge which is usufructuary, is 
constant, but lien always fluctuates in value, and as soon as 
the debt reaches maximum interest, the creditor, without 
further waiting, may either foreclose or sell the lien after 
fourteen days’ grace in case of gold and ten days in case of other 
debts from matured date or, in case of stipulations, follow these 
stipulations, as regards further disposal ; 

provided that maximum interest on gold is reached, when 
interest is double the principal, that on female cattle, when 
child is born, and that on corn, when interest is thrice, and that 
on garments, when the interest grows four times, and in other 
cases, according to contractual customary rates. 
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18. In following cases, Pledge is never forfeited 

(a) when it is a usufructuary pledge ; 

(b) when there are special stipulations to the contrary; 

(c) when the Pledge is more valuable than the debt itself ; 

but nothing in this section shall affect the provisions of Section 

24. 

19. In case of Section 18 (c), the full stipulated investment 
being realised, the balance of the sale proceeds must be restored 
to the owner, or the lien is to be given up on payment 
of the debt, but in such a case, there shall never be any 
foreclosure. 

20. In ordinary liens, there may always be a sale, but 
foreclosure is the ordinary rule. 

21. Ten days’ grace must be allowed, to repay the debt, 
to the heirs of a deceased Pledgee, after request to them to meet 
the debt, in case sale is intended. 

22. There is always a personal covenant to pay the debt 

on what is called Pledge, where a very small 

security is offered for a big debt, or simply the debt is offered on 
security of personal reputation of the debtor, so that in such 
a case, the security, if any, not satisfying the creditor, entitles 
him to fall back upon other properties of the debtor. 

Part IV— Limitation and Prbscription 

23. The Bailment, or the Pledge, never changes its charac- 
ter, and SO may be taken back any time; the former being 
destroyed only in cases detailed in Section 4, and the latter, in 
addition, by foreclosures and sales when it is not usufructuary; 
provided that, incase of all Pledges and Bailments, enjoyment 
of a property, continuously, openly and as of ^ right, through 
three generations, or twenty years’ such possession, puts an end 
to all rights, save when it is king’s or woman’s or anchorite’s 
property, for or against which there is no question of adverse 

possession. 
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Part V — Mode of Execution of Pledges and Bailments 

24. The Pledge may be made by a written document, or in 
presence of witnesses, with or without delivery of possession, and 
where possession is delivered, it is no longer in control of the 
pledgor to make any further Pledge; 

the Bailment must be made by delivery of possession, but it 
need not be made in presence of witnesses or by written declara- 
tions, though the Bailee should be a well-to-do and respectable 
person, and if the Bailor risks, with full knowledge of the 
circumstances, his good thing in a shaky quarter, he shall not 
complain to the king for his own folly. 

25. The written Pledge is always preferred to oral, the 
possessory to non-possessory, and pledge by a document of 
specific import to a pledge by a document of general import, 

26. There is no reversion or remaining estate after one of 
the several Pledges is accepted by the judge upon the same 
property, for preference of one means rejection of others. 

Part VI — Fines, Forfeitures and Criminal Liabilities 
OF THE Pledgee and the Bailee 

27. The object of bailment shall be restored on single 
demand, being due, and so shall the object of the pledge — 
failing which, the former, being detained, entails 6 per cent, 
per mensem interest, and the latter does thenceforth cease to 
carry any interest for debt, excepting what is called 

28. If, on single demand, the object be not restored, and 
then the object perishes or is destroyed or is wasted or is 
squandered away or is wantonly used up, the full value of the 
thing shall be restored, together with mesne profits accruing from 
the time of the single demand, in addition to the levy of a fine, 
which equals the value of the object of Bailment. 

29. In case of entire waste of the corpus, in a Bailment, 
the rule laid down as regards the restoration of the full value 
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with mesne profits shall apply only in case of deliberate and 
wanton seizure, but in case of wanton and culpable neglect only, 
no mesne profits need be paid, and in case of the Bailee not 
being aware of the destruction of the thing, which does not 
necessarily imply culpable neglect or deliberate seizure, only 
three-fourths of the value shall be paid, provided that in an 
extreme case where the Pledgee or the Bailee fabricates a false 
deed of pledge or bailment and foists it upon an innocent person 
or fraudulently puts off the Bailee or the Pledgee, by repeated 
refusals or denials or frivolous excuses, he shall get the penalty of 
theft 250 panas, and this liability extends to the heirs of the 
Bailee, provided further that, according to Oanakya, sales, 
pledges, etc., of the pledge and bail, contrary to stipulation, 
involves restoration of four times the thing, with a fifth part 
as penalty to the state, and penalty for failure to restore bailment 
and pledge, on single demand, entails penalty of 12 panas, in 
cases where it does not entail, according to the judge, the offence 
of theft, and that if, on single demand, the pledge or bailment, 
not being restored, perishes, for any cause whatsoever, the 
Pledgee and the Bailee shall be liable to pay to the king a 
penalty of twenty-four panas. 

29 A. The Pledgee or the Bailee must not offer back the 
pledge or bailment before time; if he does so, there may be a 
penalty for fraud, which may amount to double the thing 
pledged or bailed. 

Paet VII — Bbalisation prom Defaulting 
Pledgee OR Bailee 

30. The method to realise must be first mild pursuasion; 
then threatening litigation; then tempting with rich presents; 
and finally complaining to the king. 

31. Specially in case of SUpinyasa, and all secret deposits, 
the king shall employ espionage to recover the goods 
(Oanakya). 
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32. The evidence for the purpose of finding out the goods 
shall be procured by espionage among the people and kinsmen 
of the offender, and search shall be made for things, according 
to their marks of identification, in the houses and lands of the 
offender, for which free help must be taken of all local people, and 
all measures necessary for this are not too blameworthy, for the 
occasion to find out the truth, and specially in the case of denial 
of secret deposits, ordeals shall be employed. 

Part 'VIII — Miscellaneous 

33. The following shall be regarded as forms of Bailment : — 

(a) "When dependents, such as women and slaves, fly away 
from masters, fearing imminent danger to their person or 
property, if any, and take shelter with a third person, this third 
person shall be considered as bailee or custodian of such depen- 
dents, and shall be answerable for any damage for loss of their 
service, person or property to the patria potestas — (called 
srwJmO- (See p, 67, Ch. II.) 

(b) Where purchased property remains in custody of the 
vendor, even after the sale is complete, the vendor shall be 
recognised as the bailee for the property to the purchaser 
(^:). (Seep. 58, Oh. II.) 

34. The Yacitaka must be given up according to time 
and place stipulated, failing which on demand, violence may be 
used upon him and the thing may be forcibly seized. 

35. The artisans are not to blame, if the deposit perishes, 
in spite of their offer back and not being taken after the purpose, 
for which deposit was taken, is completed. 

36. The artisans are not to blame, if natural wear and tear, 
in course of the desired operation upon the deposit, damages 
it, or it completely perishes. 

37. The natural wear and tear, in absence of special 
evidence to the contrary, shall be appraised as follows : — 
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(a) in case of washermen bailees, eighth part of the value 
deteriorates when once the garment is washed; one-fourth, for 
two washes ; one-third, for three washes; and one-half for four 
washes; 

(b) in case of gold molten in fire, no value diminishes, 
but two palas out of hundred of silver, eight per cent, of lead, 
and ten per cent, of iron; 

(c) in case of fibres, ten palas out of hundred grows, by 
spinning wool and cotton, and in case of such fibres of medium 
thickness, live per cent, grows, and in case of very fine size, 
only 3 per cent. 

38. Washermen depositees of garments shall be fined 
three panas, if they wear clothes of very valuable texture, and 
ten panas, if they sell it, hire it for profit or lend it for gratui- 
tous use. 

39. The weaver shall weave out the yarn in stipulated 
time, and then offering back the yarn and it not being accepted, 
he is not to blame if the article perishes; but he is liable if the 
yarn is damaged, pending the weaving work. 

40. The Vaiyaprtyavikretr must render accounts for his 
receipts and disbursements and must strictly follow instructions 
given by the bailor — failing which he is answerable for the loss. 

41. The cowherds entrusted with cattle, and the agri- 
cultural labourer entrusted with tilling fields of his master, may 
be chastised with rod, if they do not take proper care of their 
charge. 

42. The lessee of another’s culturable fiold must make 
good to the owner loss of the profits caused by his negligence, on 
the basis of which the land was let out, and the public custodians 
of land revenue shall punish those who allow their culturable 
land to lie fallow and waste. 

■13. The cattle keeper must not allow the cattle to stray into 
the field of another, or into dangerous spots, where they may 
perish, in which case full value must be restored to the owner. 
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44. The trespassing cattle may be seized and confined in 
the fold without food, but not beaten or othewise too much 
molested. 

45. The forest keepers shall only restore the cattle straying 
into the forest for once, but when there is a second trespass, 
cattle shall be restored only after a little confinement but more 
than a second trespass shall completely exonerate the fores* 
keeper from the duty of such restoring. 


